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Preface to the second edition 


The following are the main features of the second edition. 


More than 150 new problems and examples have been added. 
The new probleins include several that relate abstract concepts 
to concrete situations. Among others, we present applications 
of G-sets, the division algorithm and greatest common divisors 
in a given euclidean domain. In particular, we should mention 
the combinatorial applications of the Burnside theorem to real- - 
life problems. A proof for the constructibility of a regular n-gon 
has been included in Chapter 18, 

We have included a recent elegant and elementary proof, due to 
Osofsky, of the celebrated Noether-Lasker theorem. 

Chapter 22 on tensor products with an introduction to categories 
and functors is a new addition to Part IV. This chapter provides 
basic results on tensor products that are useful and important 
in present-day mathematics, 


We are pleased to thank all of the professors. and students in the many 
universities who used this textbook during the past seven years and contri- 
buted their useful feedback. In particular, we would like to thank Sergio 
R. Lopez-Permouth for his help during the time when the revised edition 
was being prepared. Finally, we would like to acknowledge the staff of 
Cambridge University Press for their help in bringing out this second 
edition so efficiently. 


P. B. Bhattacharya 
S. K. Jain 
S. R. Nagpaul 
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Preface to the first edition 


This book is intended for seniors and beginning graduate students. It is 
self-contained and covers the topics usually taught at this level. 

The book is divided into five parts (see diagram). Part I (Chapters !-3) 
is a prerequisite for the rest of the book. It contains an informal introduc- 
tion to sets, number systems, matrices, and determinants. Results proved 
in Chapter 1 include the Schréder—Bernstein theorem and the cardinality 
of the set of real numbers. In Chapter 2, starting from the well-ordering 
principle of natural numbers, some important algebraic properties of 
integers have been proved. Chapter 3 deals with matrices and determinants. 
It is expected that students would already be familiar with most of the 
material in Part I before reaching their senior year. Therefore, it can be 
completed rapidly, skipped altogether, or simply referred to as necessary. 

Part Hf (Chapters 4-8) deals with groups. Chapters 4 and 5 provide a 
foundation in the basic concepts in groups, including G-sets and their 
applications, Normal series, solvable groups, and the Jordan-Hélder 
theorem are given in Chapter 6. The simplicity of the alternating group 
A, and the nonsolvability of S,,n > 4, are proved in Chapter 7. Chapter 8 
contains the theorem on the decomposition of a finitely generated abelian 


‘group as a direct sum of cyclic groups, and the Sylow theorems. The 


invariants of a finite abelian group and the structure of groups of orders 
p*, pg, where p, 9 are primes, are given as applications. 

Part HJ (Chapters 9-14) deals with rings and modules. Chapters 9-11 
cover the basic concepts of rings, illustrated by numerous examples, 
including prime ideals, maximal ideals, UFD, PID, and so forth. Chapter 
12 deals with the ring of fractions of a commutative ring with respect to 
a multiplicative set. Chapter 13 contains a systematic development of 
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Xvi Preface to the first edition 


integers, starting from Peano’s axioms. Chapter 14 is an introduction to 
modules and vector spaces. Topics discussed include completely reducible 
modules, free modules, and rank. 

Part IV (Chapters 15-18) is concerned with field theory. Chapters 15 
and 16 contain the usual material on algebraic extensions, including 
existence and uniqueness of algebraic closure, and normal and separable 
extensions. Chapter 17 gives the fundamental theorem of Galois theory 
and its application to the fundamental theorem of algebra. Chapter 18 
gives applications of Galois theory to some classical problems in algebra 
and geometry. 

Part V (Chapters 19-21) covers some additional topics not usually 
taught at the undergraduate level. Chapter 19 deals with modules with 
chain conditions leading to the Wedderburn—Artin theorem for semi- 
simple artinian rings. Chapter 20 deals with the rank of a matrix over a 
PID through Smith normal form. Chapter 21 gives the structure of a 
finitely generated module over a PID and its applications to linear algebra. 

Parts {I and Ill are almost independent and may be studied in any 


order. Part IV requires a knowledge of portions to Parts I and III. It . 


can be studied after acquiring a basic knowledge of groups, rings, and 
vector spaces, The precise dependence of Part IV on the rest of the book 
can be found from the table of interdependence of chapters. 

The book can be used for a one-year course on abstract algerba. The 
material presented here is in fact somewhat more than most instructors 
would normally teach. Therefore, it provides flexibility in selection of the 
topics to be taught. A two-quarter course in abstract algebra may cover 
the following: groups - Chapters 4, 5, and 7 (Section 1) and 8; rings - 

‘ Chapters 9, 10, 11, and 14 (Sections 1-3); field theory - Chapters 15, 16, and 
18 (Section 5). A two-semester course in abstract algebra can cover all of 
the material in Parts II, III, and IV. 

Numerous examples have been worked out throughout the book to 
illustrate the concepts and to show the techniques of solving problems. 
There are also many challenging problems for the talented student. We 
have also provided solutions to the odd-numbered problems at the end 
of the book. We hope these will be used by students mostly for comparison 
with their own solutions. 

Numbering of theorems, jemmas, and examples is done afresh in each 
chapter by section. If reference is made to a result occurring in a previous 
chapter, then only the chapter number is mentioned alongside. In all cases 
the additional information needed to identify a reference is provided. 

\The book has evolved from our experience in teaching algebra for many 
years at the undergraduate and graduate levels. The material has been 
class tested through mimeographed notes distributed to the students. 
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We acknowledge our indebtedness to numerous authors whose books 
have influenced our writing. In particular, we mention P. M. Cohn’s Algebra, 
Vols. 1, 2, John Wiley, New York, 1974, 1977, and S. Lang’s Algebra, 
Addison-Wesley, Reading, MA, 1965. 

During the preparation of this book we received valuable help from 
several colleagues and graduate students. We express our gratitude to all 
of them. We also express our gratefulness to Ohio University for providing 
us the facilities to work together in the congenial environment of its 
beautiful campus. 

It is our pleasant duty to express our gratitude to Professor Donald 
O. Norris, Chairman, Department of Mathematics, Ohio University, 
whose encouragement and unstinted support enabled us to complete our 
project. We also thank Mrs. Stephanie Goldsberry for the splendid job 


of typing. 
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alb 
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Z(G) 
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ica 
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in number theory, the greatest common divisor of a 
and b; in rings and modules, the ideal or submodule 
generated by a and b 

a divides b 

a does not divide 5 

Kronecker delta 

determinant 

+1, according as the permutation o is even or odd 
square matrix with | in (i, j) position, 0 elsewhere 
the set of positive integers {1,2,3,...,7} 

set of all natural numbers 

set of all integers 

set of all rational numbers 

set of all real numbers 

set of all complex numbers 

the cardinal of the continuum (cardinality of the reals) 
integers modulo n 

cardinality of X 

order of group G 

subgroup generated by S 

cyclic group of order 

as a group, the symmetric group of degree n; as a ring, 
the ring of n X n matrices over 

alternating group of degree n 

dihedral group of degree n 

group of invertible m X m matrices over F 

center of G 

is a normal subgroup of 

quotient group (ring, module) of A modulo B 

in groups, the index of a subgroup XK in a group L; in 
vector spaces, the dimension ofa vector space L over K; 
in fields, the degree of extension of L over K 
normalizer of S (in H) 

conjugate class of S (with respect to H) 


product of (X)jica 
direct sum of (X)iea 


image of homomorphism f 
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Re 
(S) 
(S), 
(S), 
rx 
IEA 
RD] 
RX, 5 Xp] 
Ri[xi] 
RX) 
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Hom, (X,Y) 


Hom(X,Y) 
End(X) 


opposite ring of R 

ideal (submodule) generated by S 

right ideal generated by S 

left ideal generated by S 

sum of right or left ideals (submodules) (X))jcq 


polynomial ring over R in one indeterminate x 
polynomial ring over & in n indeterminates, x, ,...,X, 
formal power series ring 

ring of formal Laurent series 

rationals between 0 and | of the form m/p”, m,n > 0, 
under the binary operation “addition modulo |” 
set of all R-homomorphisms of R-module X to R- 
module Y 

set of all homomorphisms of X to Y 
endomorphisms of X 

automorphisms of X 

localization of a ring R at S 

subfield generated by F and a 

subring generated by F and S$ 

subfield generated by F and S 

Galois field (finite field) with g elements 

algebraic closure of F 

fixed field of 

Galois group of automorphisms of E over F 
cyclotomic polynomial of degree n 

tensor product of Mg and gN 
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CHAPTER 1 


Sets and mappings 


1 Sets 


The concept of set is fundamental in mathematics. It is not our purpose to 
present here an axiomatic account of set theory. Instead we shall assume 
an intuitive understanding of the terms “set” and “belongs to.” Infor- 
mally speaking, we say that a set is a collection of objects (or elements). 

If Sisaset and x isan element of the set S, we say x belongs ta S, and we 
write x € S. Anelement ofa set Sis also called a member of S. If x does not 
belong to S, we write x € S. 

Let A and B be sets. We say that A and B are equal, written A = B, if 
they consist of the same elements; that is, 


XxEASXEB, 


(The symbol = stands for “‘ifand only if.”) A set is thus determined by its 
elements. 

A set with a finite number of elements can be exhibited by writing all of 
its elements between braces and inserting commas between elements. 
Thus, (1,2,3} denotes the set whose elements are |, 2, and 3. The order in 
which the elements are written makes no difference. Thus, {1,2,3} and 
{2,1,3} denote the same set. Also, repetition of an element has no effect. 
For example, (1,2,3,2} is the same set as (1,2,3}. Given a set A and a 
statement P(x), there is a unique set B whose elements are precisely those 
elements x of A for which P(x) is true. In symbols, we write 
B= {x € A{P(x)}. When the context is clear, we sometimes also write B = 
(x1 P(x}. 

There are standard symbols for several sets that we frequently deal 
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with. Some of these are given below. Others will be. introduced subse- 
quently as the occasion arises. 


N denotes the set of all natural numbers {,2,3,.... 

Z is the set of all integers 0, 1,+2,.... 

Q is the set of all rational numbers - that is, fractions a/b, where 
a,b are integers and b # 0. 

R is the set, of all real numbers. 

C is the set of all complex numbers x + iy, where x,y are real 
numbers and i? = — 1. 


For any positive integer 7, the set {1,2,...,4} is denoted by n. A set Sis 
called finite if it has no elements, or if its elements can be listed (counted, 
labeled) by natural numbers 1,2,3,... and the process of listing stops at a 
certain number, say 7. The number nis called the cardinality of S, and we 
write |S} = n. A set whose elements cannot be listed by the natural num- 
bers 1,2,...,% for any whatsoever is called an infinite set. 

A set S is said to be empty if S has no elements; that is, the statement 
x € § is not true for any x. If S and T are both empty sets, then S = 7, 
since the condition x € S <> x Tis satisfied because there is no element 
xin either Sor 7 to which the condition may be applied. (In such a case we 
say that the condition is satisfied vacuously.) Because any two empty sets 
are equal, there is just one empty set, which is denoted by ©. The empty 
set is also called the nufl set or the void set. 


Definition. Let A and B be sets. A is called a subset of B if every element of 
A is an element of B; that is, if 


aecAeacs. 
(The symbol => stands for “implies.”) 


If A is a subset of B, we write 4 C B, (Some authors write 4 C B.) 
Further, if 4 is a subset of B, we also say that B contains (or includes) A, 
and we write 8 > A (or BD A). 

It follows immediately from the definition that A and Bare equal ifand 
onlyifA C Band BC A. Thus, every setis a subset of itself. Moreover, the 
empty set @ is a subset of every set because the conditionxE O=> xEA 
is satisfied vacuously. 

If SC A, but S ¥ A, then S is a proper subset of A written as S ¢ A. 


Definition. Let A and B be subsets ofa set U. The union of A and B, written 
AUB, is the set 


AUB=(xE UXEA orxe Bh. 


fa em 


Sets 

The intersection of A and B, written AN B, is the set 
AN B={x€ UxeEA and x€ B}. 

The difference of A and B, written A — B, is the set 
A-~B={xE UjxE A and x ¢ B). 

IfBC A, then A — B is called the complement of B in A. A and B are said 

to be disjoint if AO B is empty (AN B= @). 

For example, if A = (1,2,3} and B = (3,4,5}, then 4 U B= {1,2,3,4,5}, 
AN B={3}, A— B={1,2), and B— A = {4,5} 


r 


AUB ANB 


A 


The term universal set is sometimes used for a set U that contains all 
sets in a given context; that is, X C U for every set X under consideration. 
The complement of X in U (namely, the set U — X) is then simply called 
the complement of X and is written X’ without explicit reference to U. 

It is sometimes helpful to illustrate union, intersection, difference, and 
complement by means of Venn diagrams. We draw circles to represent 
the given sets A and B and enclose them within a rectangle representing 
the universal set U. The shaded area in each diagram représents the set 
AUB, and so forth, as indicated. 


11 Theorem. Let A, B, and C be sets. .Then 


(i) AUA=A=ADNA. 
(ii) AUB=BUA;ANB=BQOA. 


6 Sets and mappings 
(ii) (AUBJUC=AU(BUC), (ANB)NC=AN(BNC). 
(iv) AU(BNC)=(AUB)N(AUC), 
AN(BUC)=(ANB)ULANC). 
(jj) AU(ANB)=A=AN(AUB). 


Proof. Left as an exercise. O 


ce 


1.2 Theorem (DeMorgan’s rules). Let 4, B, and X be sets. Then 
(i) X-—(X~A)=XNA. 
fii) X-—(AUB)=(X— A)N(X— B). 
(iii) X —(ANB)=(X ~— A)U(X ~— B). 


Proof of (i): 
xXEX—(X— A) xE X and x ¢ (X— A) 
—xEXandxEad 
mxEXNA. 


Hence, X-(X- A)= XNA. OU 


Proof of (ii): 


xEX-(AUB)S xe Xandx€(AUB) 
=xeXandxéAandx€B 
= (x EX and x ¢ A) and (x & X and x ¢ B) 
—xeExX-AandxExXx-~B 
= x (X— A)N(X~ B). 


Hence, X ~ (A U B) = (X ~ A)N(X — B). ' 
The last part is proved similarly. O \ 


In view of the equality (A U B) U C= A U(BU C) (Theorem 1,1), we 
can do away with the parentheses and simply write A U BU C to denote 
unambiguously the union of the sets 4, B, and C. Moreover, it is clear that 
the set. A U BU Ccconsists of all those elements that belong to at least one 
of the sets A, B, and C. Likewise, AM BN C, the intersection of A, B, and 


~C, is the set of those elements that belong to each of the sets A, B, and C. 


This suggests the following definition for the union and intersection of an 
arbitrary number of sets. 


Definition. Let S be a set whose elements are themselves sets. The union of 
all sets in S is defined to be the set 


{x|x © X for some X in S} 


Sets 7 


and is denoted by UyesX. The intersection ofall sets in S is defined to be 
the set 


{x|x € X for every X in S} 
and is denoted by NyesX. 


If S contains only a finite number of sets, say X,,...,.X,, their union is 
written Ut X,or X,U «++ UX,, and their intersection is written [V_, X, 
orX,M +++ AX. 


Definition. Let X be a set. The set of all subsets of X is called the power set 
of X and is denoted by P(X). That is, 


P(X) = {S|S CX). 


Recall that the empty set © and the set_X itself are subsets of X and are 
therefore elements of P(X). For example, let X = {1,2}. Then the subsets 
of X are ©, {1}, {2}, and _Y. Hence, 


PX) = (©,{1),(2},X}. 


If X is the empty set @, then P(X) has just one element: ©. 
It should be noted that @ and {a} are not the same. If a € X, then {a} € 
P(X). 


13 Theorem. Let X be a finite set having n elements. Then P(X) has 
2" subsets. Consequently, |P(X )| = 241. 


Proof. Let us first consider those subsets of X that have r elements each, 
where 0 = r= n, It is shown in high school algebra that the number of 
ways in which r elements can be selected out of » elements is 


(") ent 
r An AP 


which is therefore the number of subsets of X having r elements each. 
Hence, the total number of subsets of X is £7_,(7). On putting a = | in the 
binomial expansion 


tae ("\e, 


r=0 
we get 


. a yt — JR 
3 (")-a+n =o. 


r=0 
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This proves that X has exactly 2” subsets. Hence, P(X) has 2” elements. 
Since n = |X], we get JP(X)|= 2" O 


Incidentally, the equality |P(X)| = 2! explains why the set of all sub- 
sets of X is called the power set of X. 


Definition. Let X be a set. Let x be a set whose elements are nonempty 
subsets of X; that is, xn CP(X) and@ € x. If the elements of x are pairwise 
disjoint and their union is X, then nx is called a partition of X, and the 
elements of x are called blocks of the partition n. 


For example, the set 2 = {{1,2},{3},{4,5}) is a partition of the set X = 
(1,2,3,4,5}. 
The next theorem follows immediately from the definition. 


1.4 Theorem. Let X be a set. Let a be a set whose elements are 
nonempty subsets of X. Then 2 is a partition of X ifand only if each element 
of X belongs ta exactly one element of x. 


Proof. Exercise. G 


Note that if X is empty, it has only the partition z = ©. 


Problems 


{. Prove Theorem {.1. 

2. Prove Theorem {.2(iii). 

3. Ifa set A has m elements and a set B has n elements, find the 
number of elements in 4 U B. Assume that 4 M Bhask elements. 

4. After the registration of 100 freshmen, the following statistics 
were revealed: 60 were taking English, 44 were taking physics, 30 
were taking French, 15 were taking physics and French, 6 were 
taking both English and physics but not French, 24 were taking 
English and French, and 10 were taking all three subjects. 

(a) Show that.54 were enrolled in only one of the three subjects. 
(b) Show that 35 were enrolled in at least two of them. 

5. During quality control checking of a sample of 1000 TV sets, it 
was found that 100 sets had a defective picture tube, 75 sets hada 
defective sound system, 80 sets had a defective remote control 
system, 20 sets had a defective picture tube and a defective re- 
mote control, 30 sets had a defective picture tube and a defective 
sound system, [5 sets had a defective sound system and a defec- 
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tive remote control system, and 5 sets had all three defects. Use 
Venn diagrams to show that 

{a) 195 sets had at least one defect. 

(b) 805 sets had no defects. 

(c) 55 sets had a defective picture tube only. 

(d) 35 sets had a defective sound system only. 

(e) 50 sets had a defective remote control only. 


2 Relations 


Definition. Let a,b be elements of a set S. Then the set {{a},{a,b}} is called 
an ordeted pair and is denoted by (a,b); a is called the first component (or 
coordinate), and b is the second component (or coordinate}. 


We now show that (a,b) = (c,d) if and only if a= cand b= d. 
If a=c and b=d, then trivially (a,b)=(c,d). Conversely, let 
(a,b) = (c,d). Then 


{{a},{a,b}} = {{c},{c,2}}. 
By definition of equality of sets, this implies 
{aj={c} ‘or {a}= {c,d}. 


If {a} = {c}, then we must have {a,b} = {c,d}. This yields a = c, b = d. If, 
on the other hand, (a} = {c,d}, then we must have {a,b} =(c}.Soa=c=d 
and a = b=c, which implies a= c= b= d. 


Definition. Let A,B be sets. The set of all ordered pairs (x,y), where x © A 
and y & B, is called the castesian product of A and B, in that order, and is 
denoted by A X B. In symbols, 


AX B= {((x%y)lx € A, y € Bh. 


For example, if A=(1,2} and B={a,b,c} then AX B= 
{(1,2),(1,2),(,0),(2,4),(2,5),(2,0). 

The term “cartesian” is borrowed from coordinate geometry, where a 
point in the plane is represented by an ordered pair of real numbers (x,y) 
called its cartesian coordinates. The cartesian product R X R is then the 
set of cartesian coordinates of all points in the plane. 


Definition. Let A and B be sets, and let R be a subset of A X B. Then R is 
called a relation from A to B. If(x,y) € R,.then x is said to be in relation R 
toy, writtenx R y. A relation from A to A is called a relation on A (or in A). 
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Strictly speaking, a relation is determined by three sets, A,B and a 
subset R of A X B, although we call it simply the relation R. If R is a 
relation from A to B, and Sis a relation from C to D, then R and S are 
equal if A= C, B= D, and, forallxE A, yEB,xRyxSy. 


Definition. Let R be a relation in the set X. R is said to be 


(a) reflexive if x R x for all x © X; 

(b) symmetric ifx R y implies y R x for all x,y € X; 

(c} antisymmetric ifx R y and y R x imply x = y for all xy EX; 
(d) transitive ifx R yandy Rzimplyx R zforall xy,zEX. 


IR is reflexive, spmmetric, and transitive, then R is called an equivalence 
relation on X. If R is reflexive, antisymmetric, and transitive, then R is 
cailed a partial order on X. 


2.1 Examples 


(a) Let_X be the set of all lines in a plane. For x,y € X let x! ymean that xis 
parallel to y. Lets further agree that every line is parallel to itself. Then llis 
an equivalence relation on X. Similarly, congruence of triangles and simi- 
larity of triangles are equivalence relations. 

(b) Let X be a set whose elements are themselves sets. Consider the 
relation C determined by “‘set inclusion.” For any sets A,B,C € X we see 
that 

(i) ACA, 
Gi) if AC Band BC A, then A = B; 
(iii) if AC Band BCC, then ACC. 


Hence, set inclusion is reflexive, antisymmetric, and transitive; therefore 
it is a partial order on X. 

(c) The relation = (“less than or equal to”’) on the set R of real numbers 
is reflexive, antisymmetric, and transitive; therefore, it is a partial order 
on R. 

(d) The relation congruence modulo n on Z is defined as follows. Let n 
be a fixed positive integer. For any x,y € Z, x is said to be congruent to y 
(modulo n), written 


x=y (mod n), 
if n divides x — y, Now, for any x,y,z in Z, it is true that 


(i) # divides x — x = 0; hence, x = x (mod 2); 
(ii) if n divides x — y, then n divides y— x; 
(iii) ifn divides x — y and also y — z, then n divides x ~ z. 
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This proves that congruence modulo 7 is an equivalence relation on Z. 


Let X be a set, and let < be a partial order on X, (The symbol = here 
denotes an arbitrary partial order and does not necessarily have its usual 
meaning of “less than or equal to” in real numbers.) The set X together 
with the partial order < is called a partially ordered set or, briefly, a poset. 
We refer to it as the poset (X,) or simply the poset X. 

Let (X,S) be a poset, and let x,y € X. If x= y, then x is said to be 
containedin y. Ifx = yand x ¥ y, then xis said to be properly contained in 
y, written x < y. If x<y and there is no element a in Y such that 
x<a<y, then y is said to cover x. 

A finite poset X can be represented by a diagram in the following 
manner. Represent each element in XY bya small circle (or a point) in such 
away that whenever x < y, then yis higher than xin the diagram. Further, 
join x and y by a straight segment whenever y covers x. As an illustration, 
‘we give below the diagrams for the following three posets: 


(a) (1,2,3,4,5,6} ordered by the usual relation of “less than or equal 
to”; 4 

(b)  (1,2,3,4,5,6} ordered by divisibility; 

(c) Y({1,2,3}) ordered by set inclusion. 


(1,2,3) 
6 
6 
4 
(1, 2} 
: { 2, 3} 
4 y ‘ <| 
{1} bgt 
3 
2 1 
© 
1 
(a) (b) (c) 


Let (X, <) bea partially ordered set. Let S be a subset of X. An upper 
bound of S is an element beX such that x < b for all xeS. A least upper 
bound (\.u.b.) of S is an element me X such that (i) x < m for all xeS and 
(ii) if x < m' for all xeS then m < m‘. A lower bound and a greatest lower 
bound (g.1.b.) are defined analogously. 

It can be easily shown that a }.u.b. (g.1.b.) of S, ifit exists, is unique. 
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Definition. A partially ordered set L is called a lattice if every pair of 
elements in L has a least upper bound and a greatest lower bound. 

The least upper bound and the greatest lower bound of {x, y} are 
written x vy and x A y, respectively (called join and meet of x, y, 
respectively). 

The diagrams (a) and (¢) above represent lattices. 

A poset (X, <)in which for all x, yeX, either x < y or y < x is called 
a chain or a totally ordered set. Every chain is a lattice. 

For any set S, the power set A(S), ordered by set inclusion, is a lattice. 
Here Av B= AUB and Aa B=AQB for all A, BEA(S). 


Definition. Let E be an equivalence relation on a set X, and let a © X. The 
set of all elements in X that are in relation E to a is called the equivalence. 
class of a under E and is denoted by E(a). That is, 


E(a) = {x € X|x Ea). 


A subset C of X is called an equivalence class of E (or an E-class) in X if 
C = E(a) for some a in X. The set of all equivalence classes of E in X is 
called the quotient set of X by E and is written X/E. That is, 


XIE =(CCX|C = E(a) for some a € X}. 


For example, let XY = Z, and let n be a fixed positive integer. Let 
x,y € Z. Suppose x = y means x = y (mod n); that is, n divides x — y. 
Then = is an equivalence relation on Z [Example 2.1(d)]. The set of 
equivalence classes Z,/=, denoted by Z, or Z/(n), is the set 


| 
{0,1,...(2~ 0), | 
where 
0 =(...,—2n,~ 0,0,n,2n,...), 
L=(..,7 220+ Lo-nt Liat 120+ 1...) 
2=(.,72n + 2,-n + 2,2,n + 2,2n + 2,...), 


and so on. . 

The equivalence classes [i.e., the elements of Z, or Z/(”)] are called the 
residue classes of integers mod n. 

We observe, in this example, that integers a,b belong to the same 
equivalence class if and only if they differ by a multiple of n, and any two 
equivalence classes are either the same or disjoint. The following theorem 
shows that this property holds for every equivalence relation. 


2.2 Theorem. Let E be an equivalence relation ona set X. Then X/E is 
a partition of X. Conversely, given a partition n of X, there is a unique 
equivalence relation E such that X/E.= 1. 
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Proof. For any a € X, a E a; hence, a € E{a). Suppose a & E(b). Then 
a E b; henee, for every x € F(a), x E a, a E b, and, therefore, x € Ed). 
Hence, E(a) C E(b). By symmetry, b E a; hence, E(b) C E(a). Therefore, 
E(a) = E(b). This proves that each a in XY belongs to exactly one equiva- 
lence class, namely, E(a). Hence, by Theorem 1.4, X/E isa partition of X. 

Conversely, let z be a given partition of XY. Define the relation E as 
follows. For any x,y € X, x E yifand only ifx,yare in the same block of z. 
Clearly, Z is an equivalence relation on X, and the equivalence classes of E 
are the blocks of x. Hence, X/E = 7. Suppose E’ is also an equivalence 
relation on X such that X/E’ = x, Then for all x,y © X, 


x Ey x,y are in the same block of 
Sx’ y. 


Hence, £ = E’, Therefore E is the unique equivalence relation on X such 
that X/E=z. 0 


Problems 


1. Let A = [0,1], B = (0,3,5}. Draw the graph of 4 X B in the xy- 
plane. Is 4X B= BX A? 

2. Ifeither A or B = ©, what is A X B? If A X B = ©, what can you 
say about A and B? 

3. Suppose ¥C A and YC B. Show that ¥X YC AX B. If for 
given sets X,Y,A,B, we have X X YC A X B, does it necessarily 
follow that XC A and YC B? 

4. Let Ube the set of all people. Which of the following relations on 
U are equivalence relations? 

(a) isan uncle of 
(b) is a roommate of 
(c) isa friend of 

5. Describe the equivalence relation corresponding to the following 
partition of Z: 

(7 8,-4,0,4,8,...} U (57 7,> 3,1,5,...} U (....- 6,— 2,2,6,...} 
Of $837): 

6. Show that the relation defined on N X N by 
{a,b)~ (ced) iff a+td=b+c 
is an equivalence relation. 

7, Let Sbea nonempty set, and let R be a relation on S. Suppose the 
following properties hold: 

(i) ForeveryxE S,x Rx. 
(ii) For every x,y,z € S,x R yand y R z imply z Rx. 
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Prove that RX is an equivalence relation. Also, prove that any 
equivalence relation satisfies (i) and (ii). 

8. Determine the fallacy in the following argument, which attempts 
to show that a symmetric and transitive relation R on a set Y 
implies that the relation is also reflexive: “By symmetry x R y 
implies y R x; by transitivity x R y and y Rx imply x R x.” 
[Hint: A relation R is a subset of X¥ X X. If R= ©, then R is 
symmetric and transitive but not reflexive.} 

9. Define a relation ~ in the set of integers Z as follows: a~ 6 
iff a+ b is an even integer. Js ~ (a) reflexive, (b) symmetric, 
(c) transitive? If so, write down the quotient set Z/~. 


3 Mappings 


Definition. Let A and B be sets. A relation ffrom A to B is called a mapping 
(or a map or a function) from A to B if for each element x in A there is 
exactly one element y in B (called the image of x under f) such that x is in 
relation f to y. 


If,fis a mapping from A to B, we write 
fAoB or AB. 


Let fi 4 > B. The sets 4 and B are called, respectively, the domain and 
codomain of the mapping f. Let x € A. If y is the image of x under f; we 
write f(x) = y and say that ftakes x to y; in symbols, 


xy 


or simply x > y. Again, if f(x) = y, then x is called a preimage of y. 

The graph of a mapping f: A — B is defined to be the set G = ((x,y) € 
AX Bf) = y}. Asa matter of fact, G is (the relation) fitself interpreted 
as a subset of A X B. 

Two mappings {2 A > B and g: C > D are said to be equal, written 
f=g,ifA=C, B= D, and f(x) = g(9) forall x € A. 

We emphasize that if the mappings fand g have different codomains, 
they are not equal even if their domains are equal and f(x) = g(x) for every 
x in the domain. 

A mapping f. X¥ > X such that f(x) = x for all x € X is called the 
identity mapping on X and is denoted by ?, (or Ty). 

Let A bea nonempty subset ofa set X. Then the mapping f: A > X such 
that f(a) = a for each a & A is called an inclusion (or insertion) map of A 
into X. 
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Let f; A — B. The subset of B consisting of every element that is the 
image of some element in A is called the image (or range) of the mapping 
and is denoted by Im f That is, 


Im f= (y & Bly = f(x) for some x € A). 


Let X and Sbe sets. The set of all possible mappings from X to Sis denoted 
by S*. That is, 


S*= (fifi X— S$). 


Suppose X and S are finite sets having m and n elements, respectively. 
Consider any mapping f: X > S. The image of any given element in Xcan 
be any one of the n elements in S. Therefore, the m elements in X can be 
assigned images in n Xn X +++ Xn=n™ ways. This just means that 
there are exactly n” distinct mappings from X to S. Thus, for finite sets Xx 
and S, we have the result that |.S*] = |S}. 

For example, let X = (0,1). Then there are 2? = 4 distinct mappings 
from X to X: 


fix7X  withOe0, 1-0, 
L:X?X  withOed0, I], 
Lyi xox withOw tl, 10, 
Sai XX withOm 1, Led. 


We observe that if X is empty, there is just one mapping X > S,, 
namely, the empty mapping in which there is no element to which an 
image is to be assigned. This might seem strange, but the definition of a 
mapping is satisfied vacuously. Note that this is true even if S is also 
empty. 

On the contrary, if Sis empty but X is not empty, then there can be no 
mapping from X to S. 

Let f: A > Band g: B > Cbe mappings. Then the mapping h: A > C 
given by 


AQ) = a(S) for all x EA 


is called the composite of f followed by g and is denoted by g ° f(or more 
commonly by gf). Thus, g ° f(x) = g(f()) for all x € A. 

The mappings fand g are called factors of the composite h = ge f. 

Note that the notation for the composite mapping is such that the order 
in which the mappings act is from right to left. In gf, facts first. 

The composite g° fis defined whenever the domain of g contains the 
range of f/ 

The composite of mappings f:.4 —> B, g: B + Ccan be represented by 
the diagram 
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y 


A——————— B 


c 

One can go from A to C directly, 

A>C 
or along the path 

ASBSC. 
If the result is the same ~ that is, the image of any x G A is the same along 
either path-then we say that the diagram commutes. It is clear that the 
diagram commutes if and only if k = ge f 

In the sequel we denote the composite by gf (instead of ge). 

3.1 Theorem. Let f: A > B, g: B— C, and h: C— D. Then 

ACgf) = (hgys- 
Proof. Clearly, h(gf) and (hg)f have the same domain A and the same 


codomain D. 
Let x & A. Then, by definition of the composite, 


WES x) = h(g fo) = h(g(FOoy), 
and 
(hg) f(x) = he( fd) = h(g(fOO)). 
Hence, A(gf)(x) = (gf ) f(x) for every xin A; therefore, (gf) =(hg)f G 


Definition. 4 mapping f: A -> B is 
(a) injective for one-to-one or 1-1) if, for all X,x. € A, 
Xp FX. f(x) # fr) 


or, equivalently, f(x) = f(X_) = X, = X2s 
(b) surjective (or onto) if, for every y © B, 


y=f(x) for some x E Av 


A mapping that is injective and surjective is said to be bijective. If f> 
A— Bisa bijective mapping, we may write f: A = B. A bijective mapping 
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f: AA is called a permutation of A. An injective (surjective, bijective) 
mapping is also called an injection (surjection, bijection). A bijective 
mapping is also called a one-to-one correspondence. 


The following theorem characterizes injective, surjective, and bijective 
mappings. 


3.2 Theorem. Let f: 4 — B. Then 


(i) fis injective if and only if no element in B has more than one 
preimage. 
(ii) fis surjective if and only if every element in B has a preimage. 
(iii) fis bijective if and only if every element in B has exactly one 
preimage. 


Proof. Obvious. O 


3.3 Theorem. An injective mapping from a finite set to itself is 
bijective. 


Proof. Let fA — A be injective. Let a € A. We shall find 6 € A such that 
f(b) = a, which proves that f is surjective and, hence, bijective. Now 
consider the effect of performing f repeatedly. Let us write f? for ff 
and, in general, ff---f (with n factors) as f". The elements a= 
f°(@), {(@), f(@),... are all in a finite set A; hence, there must be repetitions. 
So assume that f(a) = f(a), where r > s, say. If s = 0 then choose b = 
S’\(a). Otherwise, because fis injective, 
LQ) = f(a) = fF" "@) = fF '(@) =f" "@ 


=Hfa) => = f(a) = a> f(b)=4, 
where b= f"~s"(a), 


We wish to remark that Theorem 3.3 does not hold for infinite sets. For 
example, let /; N — N, defined by f(x) = x + 1, bea mapping from the set 
of natural numbers to itself. Then fis injective but not surjective. Why? 

Recall that iy denotes the identity mapping on X. 


Definition. Le f: A > B. A mapping g: B > A is called an inverse of f if 
ig =i and gf=i,. 
If f has an inverse, we say f is invertible. 


If fis invertible, then its inverse, written f—', is unique. 
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3.4 Theorem. fis invertible if and only if f is bijective, 


Proof. Let fA > B be invertible with g as its inverse. Then f(x) =/(y) > 
af = gf(y)> x= y. Therefore, fis 1-1. Further, if z€ B, then 
Jg(z) = z, which implies that g(z) € A is a preimage of z under f. This 
proves fis onto. Hence, fis a bijection. 

Conversely, let 1 A —» B bea bijection. Define g: B > A as follows: Let 
6 & Band define g(b) = a, where ais the unique preimage of b G Bunder 
J. Obviously, g is the inverse of f O 


Definition, Let f: A -> B. A mapping g: B= A is 


(a) aleft inverse of fifef= ij,, 
(b) aright inverse of f if fg = ig. 


Clearly, the inverse of f, if it exists, is a left inverse as well as a right 
inverse of f, 


3.5 Theorem. A mapping f: A -> B is 


(i) injective if and only if f has a left inverse, 
(ii) surjective if and only if f has a right inverse. 


Proof. Exercise. 0 


We shall frequently come across mappings that are determined in a 
natural way — induced, as we say ~ by another mapping or by some 
inherent property of the domain or codomain. In the next section we 
describe some of these induced mappings. 


3.6 Examples of induced mappings 


(a) Let f. A > B. Let SC A and TC B such that f(x) € T for all x ES. 
Then finduces the mapping g: S > T given by g(x) =/(x) forall x ES. 
The mapping g is called a restriction of f. 
(b) There is an important mapping determined by a subset of a set. Let 
SC Xand let A = {0,1}. Then S determines the mapping fy: ¥ > A given 
by 


Js(x) = 1 ifxe S, 
=0 ifx€s. 


The mapping fis called the characteristic function of S (asa subset of X). 
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Conversely, given a mapping {: X — A, let 

S=(xE XU) = 1). 
Then it is clear that the characteristic function of Sis the given mapping 
J. Moreover, Sis the unique subset of X with fas its characteristic function. 
This proves that the mapping w: P(X) — A*, given by S+ f,, is bijective. 

It is clear that we could have used the set 2 = {1,2} in place of A. Thus, 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between the set P(X) and 2*. Be- 
cause of this, the set PLY) is also written as 2*. 

(c) Let E be an equivalence relation on the set X. Then E induces the 
surjective mapping p: X > .X/E, with x +» E(x), where E(x) is the equiva- 
lence class of x under E. The mapping pis called the canonical (or natural) 
mapping from_X to the quotient set X/E. 

(d) Given sets S and 7, there are two natural mappings with domain 
SX T-namely, 


pSXTOS with (xyrox forall(yEesxXT, 
and 
@SXT>T ~ with (xy y forall (xy) E SX T. 


The mappings p and gare called the projections from S X T onto Sand T, 


respectively. 
(e) Given mappings f A > S and g: B > T, let us define 


@AXBOSXT ~ with (xy) (f), 8 (9) 
for all XYEAXB. 


The mapping ¢ is called the cartesian product of fand g and is denoted by 


fX gor (fg). ; 
(f) Let fi A — B. Then f induces a mapping 


Sx: P(A) > P(B) 
given by 
SAS) = (y € Bly = fd for some x € S} 


for every SC A. Note, in particular, that f4(4) = Im f f4(@) = @, and 
for every singleton {a} C A, f »({a}) = {f(a)}. It is usual to drop the sub- 
script * and to denote the induced mapping by falso. That is, 

SS) = (y € Bly = fd for some x € S$}. 


The context usually makes clear whether fdenotes the mapping A — Bor 
the induced mapping P(A) > P(B). The mapping f: A — B also induces 
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a mapping in the reverse direction, namely, 
, f*: P(B) > P(A) 
given by 
SMT) ={xEAfOVET)  forevery TC B. 


Once again, the induced mapping f* is commonly written f—', so that 
S(T) = (x E Alf) € T}. Butit should be carefully noted that f~!, used 
in this sense, is not the inverse of fas defined earlier. In fact, the induced 
mapping f*: P(B) > P(A) always exists whether /is invertible or not. 


Let S be a nonempty set and‘n a positive integer. As usual, let n denote 
the set {I,...,.2}. A mapping f; n — S is called a list (or an ordered set) of 
elements of S. The element f(/) is usually written f,, and the list f is 
exhibited as (/, f5,..-.f,). The positive integer 7 is called the fength of the 
list, and f,..., f, are called members or elements of the list. A list oflength n 
is also called an ‘n-tuple. 

A mapping f: N — Siscalled a sequence of elements of Sand is written 


CF ver2,.. OF tsp.) where f;, = f(i), as before. 


More generally, a mapping f: Y — Sis called a family of elements of S 
and represented as (f; );cy. The set X is called the index set of the family f, 
and fis said to be indexed by X or X-indexed. 

One may wonder why we introduced the new term “family,” since, in 
general, there seems to be no difference between a family and a mapping. 
The difference lies in the point of view. When we refer to the mapping f 
X-> S as a family, we think of the elements of X as labels for locating 
elements of S. One may visualize a set of pigeonholes or post office boxes, 
each labeled with exactly one element of X. In each box we put exactly one 
element of S (with repetitions allowed; that is, we may put the same 
element in several boxes), f; being the element in the box labeled /. Thus, 
we see that the elements of the index set X serve as addresses for the 
locations of the elements of S in the range of f. 

Let (A))jex be an arbitrary family of sets indexed by X. The cartesian 
product of (A; )icx, denoted by NjexAj, is defined as 


TL 4:= {px L alma € 4:foreach iex}. 
iEeX iex 


Note that each element of I-A, is a family (ac, where a, € A,. 

In the particular case when A; = A for each i © X, the cartesian product 
Tex; is in fact A*. 

The cartesian product of a finite family (that is, a list) of sets 
Ay, Ag,..,A, is written TIL,A; or Ay X Ay X ++ X Aye 
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Problems 


Prove Theorem 3.2. 

2. Let fi A— Band g: B— C be mappings. Show that 

(a) gfis injective if both fand g are injective. 

(b) gfis surjective if both fand g are surjective. 

(c)  gfis bijective if both fand g are bijective. 

If fg is injective (or surjective), what can be said about f and g? 

Prove Theorem 3.5. : 

Let fi A — Band g: B — A be mappings such that gf = 1,. If fis 

surjective or g is injective, show that fand g are bijective. Then 

show that fg = Ip. 

6. Let C[0,1} be the set of all continuous functions from the closed 
interval [0,1} to R, and let S be the set of all differentiable func- 
tions fE C[0,1} such that /(0) = 0 and f” is continuous. Show 
that the mapping D: f> J” is a bijection from C[0,!] to S. 

7, Find the number of injective mappings from a set with m ele- 
ments to a set with n elements if(a) m = n,(b) mm <n, (c)m> n. 

8. Iffisa mapping from N to N defined by (x) = 2x + 1, show that 
JS bas a left inverse but no right inverse. Also show that {has 
infinitely many left inverses. 

9. Let S be a set with n elements. Find the number of distinct 

mappings from S to S. How many are bijective? 
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4 Binary operations 


Definition. A mapping 
“SXSoS 
is called a binary operation on the set S. 


A binary operation on S thus assigns to each ordered pair ofelements of 
Sexactly one element of S. Binary operations are usually represented by 
symbols like *, - +9, instead of letters f(g, and so on. Moreover, the image 
of (x,y) under a binary operation * is written x * y instead of *(x,y), 

Addition (+) and multiplication (-) in the set Z of integers or, more 
generally, in the set R of real numbers are the most familiar examples of 
binary operations. We have come across a few others in this chapter, 
without having called them by that name. If 4 and Bare subsets of X, then 
AUB,AN B,andA — Bare also subsets of X. Hence, union, intersection, 
and difference are all binary operations on the set P(X). Again, given 
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mappings f; Y -» XY and g: ¥ — X, their composite gf is also a mapping 
X — X. Hence, the composition (°) of mappings is a binary operation on 
the set S = X% of all mappings from X to X. 

More generally, for any positive integer ”, a mapping f S" — S, where 
S"=SXSX +++ X S(n factors), is called an n-ary operation on S. When 
n= \, we get a unary operation, u: S— S. 


Definition. 4 binary operation *: SX S—> S on the set S is 
(a) commutative if 
xeyp=sypex forall x,y eS; 
(b) associative if 
x#(pezy=(x*y*z forall x,y,zES. 
‘Ife is another binary operation on S, then * is 
(c) left-distributive over « if 
xX*(yoz)=(x*y)o(x*z) = forall x,y,zE S; 
(ad) right-distributive over e if 
(ye 2) *x=(y* xpo(z*x) for ali x,y,z € S. 


If * is both left- and right-distributive over », then * is said to be 
distributive over , 
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(a) Addition (+) and multiplication (-) in Z (or, more generally, in R) are 
both commuiative and associative. Moreover, « is distributive over + (but 
the converse is not true). 

(b) Union and intersection in the set P(X) are both commutative and 
associative. Moreover, each is distributive over the other. 

(c) Composition (°) of mappings is an associative binary operation on. 
the set X* of all mappings from X to_X. If X has more than one element, 
then ¢ is not commutative. 

Let * be an associative binary operation on the set S. Then 
a*(6*c)=(a* b) * c for all a,b,c € S. Hence, we may omit the paren- 
theses and simply write a * 6 * c without ambiguity. One would intui- 
tively expect that the result can be generalized to any finite number of 
elements. This is indeed true. To prove it formaily, we first introduce 
some notation. 

Let * be a binary operation (not necessarily associative) on S. Let us call 
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a* b the product of a,b in that order. Given a list a,,...,.a, € S, we can 
form a product of the elements @,,...,a,,, in that order, in several ways by 
inserting various parentheses and repeatedly applying the binary opera- 
tion *, But the parentheses must be suitably placed so as to get a meaning- 
ful product, that is, one without ambiguity. For example, if * is not 
associative, the expression a * b*¢ is ambiguous and, hence, not a 
meaningful product. The meaningful products of a,b,c in that order are 
(a* b)*c and a*(b*c). For four elements, a,b,c,d, there are five 
meaningful products: ((a * b) * c) * d, (a * (D * c)) * d, (a * b) * (c * d), 
a*((b*c)*da),a*(b*(c*d)). 

In general, let (a, ,...,4,) denote any meaningful product of a,,...,4, in 
that order, Then, clearly, O(a, ,....4,) = Dy(Qy y.04i) * Pol Qes issn) for 
some k, where 1 =k =n and @,(qj,...,4,) and $,(@y41,...,4,) are them- 
selves meaningful products. 

The standard product of elements @,,...,4, in that order is defined 
inductively (see Theorem 1.7, Chapter 2) as follows: 


" n=! 
ta-(Tla)+. forn> 1, 


For example, the standard product of a, ,@2,@3,@4,ds in that order is 
(((@, * @2) * a3) * a4) * as. 


4.2 Theorem. Let * be an associative binary operation on the set S. 
Given alist a,,...,@, € S, every meaningful product of a,,...,a, in that order 
is equal to the standard product 17. ,a;. 


Proof. We prove the theorem by induction on 7. For m = 1 the result is 
trivially true. Let x > 1 and suppose the result holds for products of m 
elements for every m <n. Let b(a,,....@,) be any meaningful product of 
 »...,4, in that order. Then (Q,,,....4,) = y(4y 5-4) * Pol Gia | ++54,) for 
some k, where 1 =k =n and $,(q,,...,@,) and ,(a,4),....4,) are mean- 
ingful products of a, ,...,@, and dy41,....€,, respectively. By the induction 
hypothesis, we have 


k 
PQ) »--y) = II a, 


i=l 


nok 
Pr Ap 1 9p) = i Akt j- 
jal 
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Hence, 


G(4,,..-,4,) = (i ai) + (it ass) 


Ifk=n-— 1, then 


(0 8) (i ai) +a= [Ta 
ifk<n-1, 
este ae 
a ((f a) . (ir ass)) sas 


Now 


(ite)-(i'=) 


is a meaningful product of x — 1 elements, therefore, by the induction 
hypothesis, it is equal to I7z/4,. Therefore, once again 


baee(aeartiaed 
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Theorem 4.2 is known as the generalized associative law. As aresult of 
the theorem, if * is an associative binary operation on S, then given a list 
Qy,...,4, © S there is a unique product of 4,,...,a, in that order that is 
written a, * --- * a, (without any parentheses). 


Definition. Let * be an associative binary operation ona set S. Letac S 
and n€N. We define inductively the power of an element a as follows: 


ai=a, antl =(q")* aq, 


The validity of this definition follows from the Recursion Theorem 
(Theorem 1.7, Chapter 2). 


43 Theorem. Let * be an associative binary operation on S. Let 
aS, and let m,n be positive integers. Then 

fi) ame qh =amtn. 

(ii) (a"y=a™. 
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Proof. Follows from the definition of a" and generalized associative 
law. Q 


Problems 


1. Determine if the binary operation « on R is associative (commu- 
tative) in each of the following cases: 
(a) xey=x?y 
(b) x° y= min(x,y) 

(c) xeopHrxrt+y* 
{d) xey=1 

2. Let.S be a nonempty set with associative binary operation ». Let 
x,y,z © S. Suppose x commutes with y and z, Show that x com- 
mutes with ye z also. 

3. Let Sbe a nonempty set-with associative binary operation ¢. Let 
a€ S. Show that the binary operation o given by xo y= xeaey 
is also associative. If is commutative, is o commutative? 

4. Let Sbeaset with n elements. Find the number of binary opera- 

tions on S. 

How many binary operations in Problem 4 are commutative? 

6. Suppose S isa nonempty set with associative binary operation e. 
Suppose e, f€ S such that xe e= x and fox =x forall xe S. 
Prove that ¢=/ Furthermore, if xe y=e=z°x, show that 
pez, 


Ww 


3 Cardinality of a set 


Earlier in this chapter when we defined a finite set as having a finite 
number of elements, we relied on our intuitive notion of counting, We 
shall now make this notion precise and extend it to arbitrary sets. 

Let A,B be sets. If there exists a bijective mapping fA ~ B, we say that 
A is equipotent to B and write A = B. It is clear that equipotence is an 
equivalence relation (on any given collection of sets). This enables us to 
assign to every set Sa cardinal number|S\|in accordance with the following 
definition. 


Definition. Let A and B be sets. If there exists a bijection fA — B, then A 
and B have the same cardinal number (or cardinality) |A| = |B). 


If mand nare natural numbers, it can be easily proved that the sets m = 
{1,...,277} and n = {1,...,4} are equipotent if and only if m= n. We use this 
fact to define a finite set and its cardinality. 
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Definition. Let S be a set. If S is equipotent to the set {1,....n} for some 
n€EN, then Sis called a finite set of cardinal number n. An empty set is a 
finite set of cardinal number 0. 


Aset that is not finite is called an infinite set. The cardinal number ofan 
infinite set is called a transfinite cardinal number. An infinite set Sis said 
to be countable (or denumerable) if S is equipotent to the set N. The 
cardinal number of N (and hence of every countable set) is denoted by Ky. 
(Some authors call a set countable if it is finite or equipotent to N. The 
letter 8, pronounced aleph, is the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet.) 

We shall prove that Z and Q are both countable sets; hence, |Z| = |Q| = 
Xp. But the set R of real numbers is uncountable. We shall prove that, in a 
sense to be explained later, the cardinal number c of R is strictly greater 
than &. - 

The usual ordering of natural numbers gives an ordering of the cardinal 
numbers of finite sets. We extend this ordering to arbitrary (finite or 
infinite) sets, 


Definition. Let A and B be sets. If there exists an injective mapping f: 
A-» B, then\A\ is said to be less than or equal to |B| (written) A| = |B). 


For cardinal numbers of finite sets, the relation = coincides with the 
usual ordering of natural numbers. Moreover, it is clear that for cardinal 
numbers of arbitrary sets the relation is reflexive and transitive. For any 
set A the identity map A — 4 is injective; hence, |.4| = |4|. If mappings 
A Band g: B— Care both injective, then gf A —> Cis also injective. 
Hence, |A| = (BI, |B| = {C| imply {| <|C}. The following theorem shows 
that S is also antisymmetric and, therefore, a partial order on the set of 
cardinal numbers. 

For any mapping d: X — X, let pb”, n © N, have the usual meaning [i.c., 
b"= bode ++ og (n times)], and fet f° denote the identity mapping. 


5.1 Theorem (Shréder-Bernstein). Let A and B be sets, and let f: 
A-~— Band g: BA be injective mappings. Then there exists a bijection: 
AB. : 


Proof, lf fis not surjective, let C= B —Im f. 
Set 


BY = ((fgy"(le € C,n = 0} 
and 
At = g(B*) = (g(b)|b & BY). 
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The restriction of g to B* is obviously a bijection B* — A*. Therefore, 
every ain A* has a unique preimage g~'(a) in B*. Consider the mapping 
y: A — B given by 


wa=e(a) ifacA*, 
= f(a) ifagé A*. 


We claim that y is bijective. We first prove that a € A* ifand only if f(a) € 
B*. Leta € A. Ifa € A*, then a = g(b) for some b =( fg)"(c), where c € C, 
n= 0. Hence, f(a) = fe(b) = (fe)"* (0) € B*. Conversely, if f(a) & B*, 
then f(a) = (fg)(o) for some c € Cand n > 0. Hence, a = g( fg)" (0) = 
g(b), where b = (fgy"'(c) € B*. Therefore, a € A*. 

Let a,a’ € A and y(a) = y(a’). If y(a) = y(a’) & B*, then a,a’ € A*; 
hence, g~'(a) = g—'(a’), which yields a = a’. If y(a) ¢ B*, then a,a’ ¢ A*. 
Thus, 


Wa) = y(a’) = fla) = fla’) > a= a’. 
This proves y is injective. To prove y is surjective, let b € B. : 
Ifb € B*, then a =g(b) € A*; hence, y(a) =g7 (a) = b. If b ¢ B*, then 
b € C because CC B*. Hence, b = f(a) for some a € A. Since f(a) ¢ B*, 
a€¢€ A*; hence, w(a) = f(a) = b- Therefore, y is surjective and, hence, 
bijective. O 


We saw earlier that if X is a finite set with n elements, then P(X) has 2” 
elements (Theorem 1.3). Hence, |X| < |P(X)|. The following theorem 
shows that this result holds for any set. (As usual, |.4} <}B}means that} A] < 
(Bl and |.A|#(B}.) 


5.2 Theorem. For any set X, |X| <|P(X)}. 


Proof. The mapping j: X > P(X) given by j(x) = (x) for all x EX is 
obviously injective. Hence, |X| =|ACX)|. To prove that |X| #|PCX)|, we 
have to show that there is no surjective (and hence no bijective) mapping 
from X to P{X). Since we have already proved [Example 3.6(b)} that 
P(X) is equipotent to (0,1}*, it will suffice to prove that there is no 
surjective mapping from X to (0,1)*. 

Consider any mapping f: XY — (0,1}*. For any x in X, let f, denote the 
image of x under the mapping f. Then f,, being an element of {0,1}*, isa 
mapping f,: X — {0,1}. Consider now the mapping g: X — {0,1} given by 


ax)=0 iff) =1, 
=1 iff. =0, 


for all x’ € X. Thus, g € {0,1}*, but g € Im f. Hence, the mapping ft X¥ > 
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{0,1}* is not surjective. This proves that |X| # |P(X)|. Therefore |X|] < 
AX). 9 


For any set X let us denote the cardinal number of P(X) by 2“! This 
notation is in agreement with the equality |P(X)|= 2! for finite sets 
(Theorem 1.3). 

We shall now prove the important result that the set of real numbers is 
not countable. 


5.3 Theorem. The cardinal number of the set R of real numbers is 
c= 2X0, 


Hence, R is not countable. 


Proof. Any mapping f: N -> {0,1} determines an infinite decimal 
x =O fVLQAIG)---- 


Then f+ x;is a mapping ¢: {0,1} — R, which is clearly injective. On the 
other hand, any real number x can be expressed in the binary scale in the 
form 


X Sr XGX ZX XQX4XG ere, 
where x, = 0 or | for every n € N. Hence, x determines a mapping 

8: N —> {0,1} with n> x,. 
Thus, we have an injective mapping 

w:R—{0,1)8 — givenby xr g,. 
Therefore, by Theorem 5.1, R is equipotent to {0,1}%, hence, 

c =|R|=|{0,1)§] = 2¥e, 
By Theorem 5.2, |N| = &y < 2%, so there is no bijection from N to R. 
Therefore, R is uncountable. © 


We next prove some properties of countable sets. It follows immedi- 
ately from the definition that a set S is countable if and only if S= 
{S, .S2,...}, where the S; are all distinct. If S = (S, ,S3,...}, but the S, are not 
all distinct, we can delete all repetitions in the sequence (5, ,S5,...} and be 
left with either a sequence or a finite list. Hence, S is either countable or 
finite. Put differently, if there is a surjective mapping N — S, then S is 
either countable or finite. 
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5.4 Theorem. A subset of a countable set is countable or finite. 


Proof. Let S be a countable set, and let TC S. If T is empty, there is 
nothing to prove. Suppose 7 is nonempty and let a € T. Because S is 
countable, there is a bijection f: N — S that induces a surjective mapping 
g: N— T given by 


gin)=f(n) iff) ET, 
=a if f(n) € T. 


Hence, T is either countable or finite. O 


55 Theorem. The union of a sequence of finite sets is countable or 
finite. 


Proof. Let {A,B,...} be a sequence of finite sets, and let Sbe their union. Let 
A = (Qj ,43,...0p}, B = {b, ,by,...,b,), and so on. Then 


S = {0,,dp,...,4p,01,02,...,045---}. 
Thus, there is a surjective mapping N — S, so Sis countable or finite. O 


5.6 Theorem. Let A and B be countable sets. Then AU Band AX B 
are countable. More generaily, the union and cartesian product of a finite 
number of countable sets are countable. 


Proof. Let A = {dy ,@5,...}, B= {by ,b2,...}. Then A U B= (a, ,by ,a2,by,...}. 
Because A C AU B, A U Bis not finite. Hence, A U B is countable. 
The set A X B can be partitioned into finite subsets 


Sp=((a,b)itj=Ppt 1, P= 12,00 


Hence, by Theorem 5.5, A X B is countable. 
The more general result fo:lows by induction on the number ofsets. O 


5.7 Theorem. Z and Q are countable sets. 


Proof, Z= NUN’; where N’ = (0,— 1,—2,...}. Hence, by the previous 
theorem, Z is countable. Therefore, Z X N is countable. The mapping 


@:ZXN—>Q © givenby (a,b) = a/b 


is surjective. Hence, Q is countable. 0D 


CHAPTER 2 


Integers, real numbers, and 
complex numbers 


1 Integers 


In this section we give some properties of integers that the reader will 
encounter throughout the book. We do not intend to give here an axio- 
matic development of this topic (we do this in Chapter 13); rather we 
assume our familiarity with addition, multiplication of integers, and the 
usual properties of these operations. 

We first give some definitions and notation. An integer 6 is a factor or 
divisor of an integer a (or a is a multiple of 5) if there exists an integer c 
such that @ = bc. We say that b divides a and write b\a (bYa means b does 
not divide a). A nonzero integer pis called a prime if p * + | and the only 
factors of p are +p and + |. Let a be an integer. The absolute value (or 
modulus) |a| of a is defined as follows: 


a ifa>0, 
ja|= 0 ifa=0, 
~a ifa<0. 


The set of integers is denoted by Z, and the set of positive integers (also 
called natural numbers) by N. 

We now state the well-ordering property of positive integers, which is 
proved in Chapter 13. 

If S is a nonempty subset of N, then S contains a smallest element 
{also called least element). 

This property along with our assumed familiarity with addition and 
multiplication of integers provides a basis for proving a number of other 
important properties of Z. 
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We now derive some consequences of the well-ordering property of 
positive integers. To begin, we derive 


1.1 First principle of induction 
Let S be a subset of N satisfying the following properties: 


fy) 1ES. 
(ii) IfaeS, thenat ies. 


Then S=N. 


Proof. Let T = (x & N|x € S}. If T= @, we are done. So let T # @. Then 
by the weil-ordering property of positive integers, Thas a smallest element 
m. Clearly, m # 1 because 1 € S. Then, by (ii), m1 — 1 € S, which contra- 
dicts the minimality of m. Thus, 7= ©, and, hence, S=N. O 


Next we derive 


1.2 Second principle of induction 
Let S be a subset of N such that 


(i) 1ES, and 
(ii) n€S whenever m &€ S for all positive integers m <n. 


Then S=N. 


Proof, Let T = {x € N|x € S}. If T= ©, we are done. Otherwise by the 
well-ordering property T contains a smallest element m. By (i), m # 1. 
Then for all positive integers x < m, x € S. But then by (ii), mE S, a 
contradiction. Therefore T=@. O 


One of the important results that follow from the second principle of 
induction is 


13 Theorem (fundamental theorem of arithmetic). Every positive 
integer is either | or it can be written in one and only one way as a product 
of positive primes. 


Proof. The theorem is true ifn = 1.Soletn > 1. Ifnis prime, we are done. 
Else, let n=n,n., where n,,n,> 1, SO m, nm, <n. Assume that the 
theorem is true for all positive integers <7. We shall prove that it is true 
also for n. Now, by the induction hypothesis each n,n, can be written 
uniquely as a product of positive primes. Thus, ” can be written as a 
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product of positive primes. We proceed to prove that the factorization so 
obtained is unique. Let 
N= DP Py°** Ds = N92 °*" Gy 
where p; and g, are positive primes. If p, = g,, then 
n 
— = Py Pe Ga Gy SN. 
A 


But, by the induction hypothesis, this implies s— 1=1— 1, and by 
renumbering the subscripts (if necessary) p; = q,, {= 2,...,s. This proves 
the uniqueness of prime factorization if p, = , (or ifsome p; = q;). So let 
P, * q,. For definiteness, let p, > ¢,. Then 


n> (Py — )P2*** Ds = Py D2 *** Ds — 4 D2*** Ds 
= G92 °°" Ge ~ Gy Da *** Dy = G92" Gy — Do *** Ps) 


By the induction hypothesis either g,=p,; for some i=2,...,5 or 
ai\(p; — 4;)- If ai|(p; — 4), then g, = p,, a contradiction. Thus, 9g, = p; 
for some 2 = i = 5, which reduces to the case considered in the beginning. 
The proof of the theorem then follows by the second principle of induc- 
tion. O 


Next we prove 


14 Theorem (division algorithm). Let a,b € Z, b> 0. Then there 
exist unique integers q and r such that 


a=bqtr, 0=r<é, 
where q is called the quotient, and r the remainder of a modulo b. 
Proof. Let S = {a — bx\x € Z}. S has a positive element a — 6(—[al). By 
the well-ordering property of positive integers, S contains a smallest posi- 
tive integer, say, m= a— bx. Ifm> b, thenm~ b=a-—b(x+1ES, 
which contradicts the minimality of m. Thus, mS 6. 
If m = 6b, then a — bx = bimplies a = b(x + 1); therefore, choose g = 


x-+ landr=0. Ifm < 6, then choose g = x and r= m. For uniqueness 
of g and r, let 


a=batr=bq +r’. 
Then 
bq-q)=(r' 1). 


Because |r — r’|< 6, g—q’ =0. Thus, g= 4’, which gives, in turn, 
r=r’, Q 
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Definition. Let a,b € Z. Then d is called a greatest common divisor 
(g.c.d.) of a and b if the following hold: 

(i) d\aand do. 

(ii) Ifc€ Z, ela, and c\b, then cld. 


Remark, dis unique to within the factors + 1. The positive g.c.d. of aand 
b is usually denoted by (a,b). 


15 Theorem. Let a and b be two nonzero integers. Then 


(i) a,b have a positive g.c.d., say d; 
(ii) there exist integers m,n such that d= am + bn. 


Proof. Let S = (ax + by|x,p € Z}. Then obviously S$ contains positive 
integers. By the well-ordering property, let d= am + bn be the smallest 
positive integer in S. We prove that d is the g.c.d. of a and b. 

By the division algorithm a = dg +r, where O =r <d. Then 


r=a—dg=a—(am + bn)q = a(t — mq) — bngeS, 


which contradicts the minimality of din S unless r = 0. Hence, r= 0 and 
dla. Similarly, d|b. Further, let c € Z, cla, and c[b. Then d= am + bn 
implies c|d. Hence, d= (a,b). G 


16 Corollary. Let p be prime and a,b © Z such that p\ab. Then p\a 
or pib. 


Proof. Suppose pfa. Then (p,q) = 1. This implies that there exist u,v © Z 
such that up + va = 1. Then upb + vab = 6; so pib since plab. O 


Sometimes a mapping /: N — S is described inductively; that is, by 
giving {(1) and prescribing a rule that determines /(# + 1) when /(n) is 
known. For example, the standard product [?_, a, was defined in this 
manner in the last chapter (Section 4). Another example is the definition 
of the factorial function: 1!=1, (2+ 1)!=(n+ 1)-n! for all n€& 
N. Now the question is whether this is a valid procedure for describing a 
mapping. In other words, does there exist a unique mapping 
Sf: N - S satisfying the conditions stated earlier? Intuitively, the answer 
seems to be yes. We prove it formally in the following theorem. 


7 Theorem (recursion theorem). Let S be a set and a € S. Given a 
mapping @: N X S > S, there exists a unique mapping f/ N — S such that 


f(=a and f(nt+1)= (2, f() for all nEN. 
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Proof, We first show that if a mapping satisfying the given conditions 
exists, then it is unique. Let f,g: N— S be two such mappings. Then 
SQ) = a= g(1). Further, if f(1) = g(n) for any n EN, then f(n+ 1)= 
dn, f(x) = b(n,g(1) = g(a + 1). Hence, by the induction principle, 
f(n) = g(n) for alln © N. 

To prove the existence of f let M/ be the set of all subsets Y of NX S 
satisfying the following conditions: 


(l,a) & X; and if (n, x) € X, then (n+ 1, b(m,x)) EX forallneEN. (*) 


Clearly, the set N X S itself satisfies (*); hence, M is nonempty. Let R = 
Oyen {X} be the intersection of all sets in Af. Then & satisfies (*); hence, 
REM. Let P be the set of positive integers n for which there exists a 
unique element x, in S such that (n,x,) € R. If | € P, there exists b € S, 
b # a, such that (1,5) € R. But then R — {(1,b)} satisfies (*); hence, R C 
R— {(1,b)}j, a contradiction. Therefore, 1 € P. 

Now let 7 € N and suppose n € P, but n+ 1 ¢ P. Then there is a 
unique x, €S such that (,x,)€R; hence, by condition (*), (n+ 
1,é(n,x,)) € R. Since n+ 1 € P, there exists cE S, c¥ H(n,x,), such 
that (n + I,c) € R. Again, it is easily verified that R — {(n + 1,c)} satisfies 
(*); hence R C R — {(n + 1,c)}, a contradiction. Therefore, ifn € P, then 
n+1€ P. Therefore, P = N. So, for every 1 € N there is a unique ele- 
ment x, € S such that (n,x,,) € R. 

Now (#,x,) € R= (n+ L,G(,x,)) € R; hence, by uniqueness of 
Xn+1, O(N, X,) = Xp41- Therefore the mapping f: N — S given by f(n) = 
X, satisfies the required conditions, namely, f(1) =a and f(n+1)= 
An, f(n)) for allneE N. O 


Problems 
1. Prove by induction the following summation formulas: 


“ a 
(a) 124+ 32? +--+(2n~ yp = 


+07 
(b) pave t= [ MED] . 
2. Prove by induction that 


a” t= (— yn} —— 
gall to et lyn! ayer 


3. Let A),...,4, be subsets of a set. Prove by induction the following 
laws: 


10. 


2 
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(b) (Y A) aa ) Aj. 
If a,b,c € Z such that a|b and ajc, show that almb + nc, for 
mne Z. 

Let a,b € Z. The least common multiple (.c.m.) of a and 6, 
denoted by [a, 5], is defined to be a positive integer d such that 
(i) aldand b|d, 

(ii) whenever a|x and bix, then dix. 

Suppose a= p# +++ p&andb = pf --- p&be factorizations of a 
and b as a product of primes, where e,, f; = 0. Prove that 

(a) [a,5] is unique. 

(b) [a,b] = p% «++ p%, where g; = max(e;, fj). 

(c) [a,b] = ab/(a,b), where (a,b) is the greatest common divisor 

of aand b. 

Show that any integer n > | is either a prime or hasa prime factor 
SvVn. 


Show that the polynomial 
PE BR et a Fay, 


where a; & Z, has no rational root that is not integral. Also show 
that any integral root must be a divisor of a,,. 

Prove Wilson’s theorem: For any prime p, (p— I)!+1=0 
(mod p). 

Prove Fermat’s theorem: For any a, p € Z with p prime, a? =a 
(mod p). 

Let n be a positive integer, and let @(n) denote the number of 
positive integers less than and prime to n, Prove Euler’s theorem: 
For any integer a relatively prime to n, a” = 1 (mod n). (¢ is 
called Euler’s function). Furthermore, note that for a prime 
p,$¢(p)=p—1. Thus, Euler’s theorem generalizes Fermat’s 
theorem. 


Rational, real, and complex numbers 


We assume that the reader is familiar with rational and real numbers and 
the usual operations of addition and multiplication in them. Constructing 
the rational numbers from integers is given in Chapter 12. However, the 
construction of real numbers is not given because it is normally done in 
books on analysis (see, for example, Landau 1960). 

A real number may be taken to be a (terminating or nonterminating) 
decimal, A terminating or a recurring decimal is a rational number that is, 
equivalently, a fraction of the form a/b, where a,b € Z and b #0. 

The system of complex numbers is defined to be the set C=RXR 
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(where R is the set of real numbers) with addition and multiplication given 
by 


(a,b) + (c,d) =(ate,b+d), 
(a,b) - (¢,d) = (ae — bd, ad + be). 


It is easily verified that addition and multiplication in C are both 
associative and commutative and, moreover, that multiplication is 
distributive over addition. For any (4,6) € C, 


(a,b) + (0,0) = (a,b) = (a,5)(1,0), 
(a,b) + (—a,~ b) = (0,0). 


Furthermore, if (a,b) # (0,0), 


a = 8. 
0b (sip aR) "OO 


Thus, addition and multiplication in C have the same properties as the 
corresponding operations in R (or Q), with (0,0) and (1,0) playing the 
roles of 0 and 1, respectively. 

Consider complex numbers of the form (x,0). Addition and muitipli- 
cation of two such complex numbers give 


(4,0) + (6,0) = (a + 8,0), 
(4,0) « (6,0) = (ab,0). 


This allows us to identify every complex number (x,0) with the real- 
number x and thereby treat R as a subset of C. Let us henceforth write x for 
(x,0). Then for any (a,b) € C, 


(a,b) = (4,0) + (0,1)(5,0) 
=atib where i = (0,1). 


Now i? = (0,1) + (0,1) =(-1,0)=—1. 
Thus, every complex number can be written as a + ib, where a and b 
are real and i? = — {, This is the common notation for complex numbers. 
Let z=a+ib€C, where a,b € R. Then a and b are called the real 
part and the imaginary part of z, respectively. The complex number 
Z=a— ib is called the conjugate of z. The nonnegative real number 
\z| = + Va? + b? is called the modulus of z. 


3 Fields 


Introductory algebra is concerned with the operations of addition and 
multiplication of real or complex numbers as well as the related opposite 
operations of subtraction and division. On the other hand, abstract alge~ 
bra is concerned with deriving properties of an abstract system (such as 
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the systems of integers, real numbers, or complex numbers) from its 
axioms in a formal, rigorous fashion. The purpose of this section is to 
introduce the richest algebraic structure, for which the systems of rational, 
real, and complex numbers are concrete examples. 


Definition. A system (F, +, -), where F is a nonempty set and +,- are 
binary operations on F, is called a field if the following axioms hold: 


(i) The additive operation is associative: (+ y)+z=x+(y+ 2). 
(ii) F has a zero element 0 such thatx+0=x=0+ x. 
(iii) Every element x & F has a negative —x EF such that x+ 
(-»)=0=Cx+~x. 
(iv) The additive operation is commutative: x + y= y+ x. 
(v} The multiplicative operation is associative: (xy)z = xyz). 
(vi) F has \ #0 such that x1 = x= 1x. 
(vii) Every element 0#x€ F has an inverse x €F such that 
xxb= t= xy, 
(viii) The multiplicative operation is commutative: xy = yx. 
(ix) The multiplicative operation distributes over the additive opera- 
tion: x(y + z) = xy + xz. 


Examples of fields are the systems of rational numbers, real numbers, 
and complex numbers under the usual operations of addition and multi- 
plication. The system of integers Z is not a field under the usual operations 
because each nonzero integer is not invertible in Z. Z is an example of 
another algebraic structure -“‘commutative ring” - discussed later in the 
book. 

Note that although familiar statements such as 


(a) x0=0 Bos 
(b) (—x)y=— Gy) = x(-y) 
(c) x(y~ 2) = xy— xz 
are not included in the axioms, they can be easily deduced from them. For 
example, to prove (a) consider 
x0 = x(0 + 0) [axiom (ii)} 
= x0+.x0 {axiom (ix)} 
By axiom (iii), —(x0) € F. Thus, 
x0 + (—(x0)) = (x0 + x0) + (— x0) 
= x0 + (x0 + (—x0)) {axiom (i)}; 
so 0 = x0. 
Not every field is infinite. We close this section by giving an example of 
a finite field. 
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34 Example (integers modulo n). 
Let n be a fixed positive integer, and let 


Z, or Z/(n) = (0,],...,(n — 1) 


be the set of equivalence classes of integers mod n (Section 2, Chapter [). 
We define addition and muitiplication in Z,, as follows: 


xt+ysxty, xy=xy, (1) 


x, VE Z,,. Since X= x + kn for all k € Z, the question arises: If x = x’ 
and y= y’, isit true that x + p= x’ + y’ and xy = X’p’?; in other words, 
are addition and multiplication in (1) well defined? We proceed to show 
that this is indeed the case. 

Now 


X= x' and p= y’ = n divides x ~ x’ and n divides py — y’ 
=> n divides (x — x’) + (y — yp’) 
= n divides (x + y) ~ (x’ + y’) 
S(xty=O' ty’) 
=a xty=x't+y’, by (1). 


This proves that addition in Z,, is well defined. 
Similarly, 


X¥ =X’ and y = y’ => n divides (x — x/y — y’) 
=> n divides (xy + .x'y’) ~ xy’ —x’y 
= yxy) x'(y! — V+ pO ~ x) 
=> n divides xy — x'y’ 
SP AVH xy = APH XV’, 
proving that multiplication is also well defined. 

That addition satisfies field axioms (i)~(iv) for (Z,,,+,") is trivial. The 
zero: element is 0, and the negative of x is (=X). It is also trivial that 
multiplication satisfies axioms (v), (vi), (viii), and (ix); but axiom (vii) 
need ‘not hold. However, for n = p, p prime, we proceed to show that 
axiom (vii) does hold. 

Let 0 # x € Z,. This implies that p/x. So there exist integers wand v 
such that pu + xv = 1 (Theorem 1.5), But then 

1=putx>] = put xo = putxXD = putxo=Out xo 
=Ou+ Xo=0+ x0 =X. 
Hence x~! = v. Therefore, (Z,,+, +) is a field with p elements. 

We shall return to the algebraic structure (Z,,,+, +), where n is any 

positive integer, later in Chapter 9, for an example of a “finite ring.” 


CHAPTER 3 


Matrices and determinants 


1 Matrices 


Matrices originated in the study of linear equations but have now ac- 
quired an independent status and constitute one of the most important 
systems in algebra. They are a rich source of examples of algebraic struc- 
tures, which we shall study later. 

As usual, for any positive integer 7, the set {1,...,7} will be denoted by n. 
The cartesian product m X n is therefore the set 


mXn= (Ef) = 1... 7 = 1,...,n). 


' Definition. Let F be a field and m-and n positive integers. A mapping 


4AimXn->F 


is called an m X n matrix over F. 


Let Abe an m X n matrix over F, and let (i,j) € m X n. Then A(i,/), the 
image of the ordered pair (i,/) under the mapping 4, is called the (i,/) 
entry (or element) of the matrix A and is denoted by A,, or a,,, the latter 
being more common. When the (i,j) entry of 4 is written a,,, we say that 
A= (a;,,). 

An m Xn matrix A over Fand a p X q matrix B over F are said to be 
equal, written A = B, ifm = p,n = q, and a,;= b,,for each (i,j) € m X un. 
IfA isan m X n matrix, A is said to be of size m X n. (Note that it is really 
the ordered pair (m,n) that is the size.) 
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An m X n matrix is usually exhibited by writing the mn entries a,,ina 
rectangular array as shown below: 


4, 42 7" Ay 
4x, 427 7 Aan 
Am Amz "Amn 


The list (n-tuple) of entries @;; ,@,2,...:@in iS called the ith row (or row i) of 
A, denoted by 4;, and exhibited as (a) a. °** Gin). The list (m-tuple) 
4j,42;y..y2pyy iS called the jth column (column j) of A, and denoted by A’. 
In keeping with the topography of the rectangular array, A/ is shown as 


a; 
a2; 


nj 


Thus, A has m rows A,,...,4,,and n columns 4'....,A", The (i,j) entry in A 
is common to the ith row and the jth column. An X 1 matrix is called a 
column matrix (or a column vector). Similarly, a 1 X n matrix is called a 
row matrix (or a row vector), 

Ann Xn matrix A is called a square matrtx of order n, and the list of 
entries Q,,,429,...,2n, i8 called the diagonal of A. (A matrix that is not 
necessarily square is said to be rectangular.) If every entry in A that is not 
in its diagonal is zero, then A is called a diagonal matrix and denoted 
by diag(d,,....d,), where d,;=a,, i=1,...,.2. A diagonal matrix 
diag(d,.,...,d,,) is called a scalar matrix if d; =d,= ++: =d,. 

A square matrix A = (4,,) is called an upper triangular matrix if a,; = 0 
for all i> j, and strictly upper triangular if a,, = 0 for all i = j. A (strictly) 
Jower triangular matrix is defined similarly. 

The set of all m X n matrices over a field F is denoted by F”™". The set 
F’*" of all square matrices of order n over F is, for the sake of conve- 
nience, written F,,. Again, for the sake of convenience, the set F'*" of all 
1 X n matrices (row vectors) and the set F”*! of all n X 1 matrices (col- 
umn vectors) over F are both written F” when the context makes the 
meaning unambiguous. 
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2 Operations on matrices 


In order to set up an algebraic system of matrices, we are going to intro- 
duce two binary operations, addition and multiplication, and a third 
operation calied scalar multiplication. These three operations are in- 
duced, in a manner to be described hereafter, by the binary operations of 
addition and multiplication in the field F. 


Definition. Let A = (a;;) and B = (by) be two m X n matrices over F. The 
stim of A and B, written A + B, is the m X n matrix C = (c,;) such that 


Cj = ay + by, 


Gj) Em Xn. 
When the matrices are exhibited as rectangular arrays, the definition 
implies that 


Qy 7 aby by ove by, a,thy or a, thy, 


a Qin Dm Oman nyt Bm °° Gran + Bran 


ml 
Note that matrices A and B can be added if and only ifthey have the same 
size. 

The m X n matrix in which every entry is zero is called the m X n zero 
matrix (or null matrix) and is denoted by 0,,x,- When the size of the 
m X n zero matrix is clear from the context, we denote it simply by 0. 


Definition. Let A = (a,;) bean m X n matrix. The negative of the matrix A 
is the m X n matrix B = (b,j) such that 


by =—a,;, Gjyem Xa. 
The negative of A is written — A. That is, 


Gy an Tay 7 Tay 


mo Gan J ayy 0 Eann, 


Next we define multiplication of matrices. 
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Definition. Let A = (a,,) and B = (6,;) be, respectively, m Xn andn X p 
matrices over F. The product AB is the m X p matrix C = (¢,;), where 


1 
cy = > adi, (j)Em Xp. 
eet 


Note that matrices 4 and B can be multiplied (in that order) ifand only 
if the number of columns in 4 is equal to the number of rows in &. 

Let us define the dot product of two n-tuples of elements of Fas follows. 
Given a = (ay,...,a,) and 6 = (h,,...,,), we define 


a: b=a,b,+ ++: +4,b,. 


Then the (i,j) entry in the product AB is the dot product of the n-tuples 
(Gj 5-54 j,) aNd (0y;,...,D,,)— that is, the dot product of the ith row in A and 
the jth column in B. Thus, we have the rule: Let A = (a;;), B = (6,;), and 
C = (c,;) be their product 4B. Then 


Cy = A,B. 


The reader may also find it helpful to keep in mind the following, which 
displays the fact that the (i,/) entry in AB is the dot product of the ith row 
in A and the jth column in B. 


by ot 
by 
* n 
PT] ai Gin Qin ast a DY nbs 
kel 
by ot 


Let 4 and Bbe matrices. The products 4B and BA both exist ifand only 
if, for some m,n, 4 and Bare m X nandn X m matrices, respectively. But 
then ABis an m X m matrix and BA isan X n matrix; therefore, AB, BA 
have the same size if and only if m = n. But even when A and B are both 
nX n matrices, AB and BA are not necessarily equal. This is easily proved 
by the following example. Let 


fi f ox [.1'20 
a~|i 4 and B [! aL 


rn 
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Then 


Hence, AB # BA. This proves that multiplication of matrices is not com- 
mutative, except in the trivial case of | X 1 matrices. 


24 Theorem. Let A, B, and C be matrices. 
(i} IfA and B can be multiplied, and B and C can be multiplied, then 
A(BC) = (AB)C. 
(ii) IfA and B can be multiplied and B and C can be added, then 
AB + C)= AB+ AC. 
(ili) IfA and B can be added, and B and C can be multiplied, then 
(4+ BIC =AC+ BC. 
Froof. (i) Let A =(a,,), B = (b,), C = (¢,;). be m X n, n X p, p X g matri- 


ces, respectively. Then 4{BC) and (AB)C are both m X q matrices. Let 
(i,/) © m X q. Then the (/,/) entry of A(BC) is 


a PL Pp il 
> ax ($ beer) = > (3 auba) ey 
k= <1 I=1 New 
= the (i,/) entry of (AB)C. 


This proves A(BC) = (ABYC. 
The proofs for (ii) and (iti) are similar to the one for (i) and are left as 
exercises. O 


Fhe Kronecker delta function is defined to be 
iNXN— {0,1 
such that 
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Definition. The n X n matrix in which, for each (i,j) En X n, the (i,j) 
entry is 6,;, is called the identity matrix of order n and denoted by I,,. 


In other words, each entry in the diagonal of J, is 1, and-every other 
entry is zero. Thus an identity matrix looks like 


1 Ow 0 
O Les 0 
O2O ete of 


When the order of the identity matrix /, is clear from the context, we drop 
the subscript n and simply write /. The following theorem justifies the 
nomenclature of the identity matrix. 


2.2 Theorem. Let A be an m X n matrix. Then 
1,4 =A=Al,. 


Proof. Obvious. © 


Definition. Let A be ann X n matrix, If there is ann X n matrix B such 
that 


AB= 1] = BA, 


then A is said to be invertible and B is called an inverse of A. 


The inverse of a matrix A, if it exists, is denoted by A7!. 


Definition. Ler A = (a;;) be an m X n matrix over F, and let a € F. The 
product aA (also written Aa) is the m X n matrix whose (i,j) element is 
aa, for all (ij) EmXn. 


Remark, aA = diag(a,a,...,@)A, where diag(a,q,...,@) isan m X m scalar 
matrix. 


In the context of matrices over F, the elements of F are called scalars. 
Therefore the multiplication ofa matrix by an element of Fis called scalar 
multiplication. 

Like addition of matrices, scalar multiplication is also a pointwise (or 
component-wise) operation. By that term we mean that the (1,/) entry in 
aA is obtained by multiplying the (i,/) entry in A by a, and likewise, the 


—ee 


| . 
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(i,j) entry in A + B is obtained by adding the (/,/) entries in A and B. On 
the contrary, multiplication of matrices is not a pointwise operation. 
The following theorem gives properties of scalar multiplication. 


2.3 Theorem, Let A and B be n x n matrices over F, and let a, BeF. 
Then 


(i) afA+B)=aA+aB. 
(ii) (a+ DA=aAt BA. 
(ili) (a@p)A = af BA). 
(iv) a(AB) = (a@A)B = A(aB). 
(y) 1A=A. 


Proof. Obvious. O 


Let e,, denote the n X n matrix in which the (i,j) entry is 1 and all other 
entries are 0. The n? matrices e,,, i,j = 1,...,., are called matrix units of 
order n. (The order 7 of the matrix e,, is usually known from the context 
and therefore not included in the notation.) It is clear that any n Xn 
matrix A = (a;;) can be written as 

non 
A= FY auey- 
im] jul 
The following result about the product of two matrix units will be used 
frequently. 
For any two matrix units é,;, @,, of order n, 


Cpa = Sipligs 
where 4,, is the Kronecker delta. 


Definition. Let A = (a,;) be an m X n matrix. The transpose of A is the 
nX m matrix B = (bj), where b= a;;, (ij) Em X m. 


The transpose of A is generally denoted by ‘A and is obtained by 
interchanging rows and columns of A. 


2.4. Theorem. Let A and B be matrices over F and let a € F. Then 


() A=A. 
fii) 4A) = a(A). 
(iii) If A and B can be added, then 


"A+ B)='A+'B. 
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(iv) IfA and B can be multiplied, then 


'(AB) = ‘BHA, 
(v) IfA is invertible, then ‘A is invertible and 
(‘AY = (47). 


Proof. (i), (ii), (iii) follow immediately from the definition. To prove (iv), 
let A = (a;;) and B = (b,,) be m X nand n X p matrices, respectively. Let 
‘A = (aj,) and 'B = (6;,). Then aj, = aj, and bj, = 5,;. 

Suppose AB = (c;,). Then the (i,/) entry of (AB) is 


A n n 
Gi DY ads = DY abn = DY Siealy 
kel kel kad 
= (4,7) entry of ‘Bt, 
The proof of (v) is left as an exercise. O 
Problems 
1. Prove Theorem 2.1. 
2. Prove Theorem 2.4, 
3 Partitions of a matrix 


Let A bean m X n matrix. If we delete any p rows and any qcolumns of 4, 
the resulting (m — p) X (n — q) matrix is called a submatrix of A. 

A matrix is said to be partitioned if it is divided into submatrices (called 
blocks) by horizontal and vertical lines between the rows and the columns. 
Sometimes the multiplication of two matrices A and B becomes simpler 
by partitioning them into suitable blocks. For example, let 


Gi yg Ay aW4 by by 
A= G2 2 G24 ; Ba| On 02 
43, 32 Ay a34 a1 Os 
Gy, Gan Ay | Oey 41 O42 


be matrices that have been partitioned by the horizontal and vertical lines 
as shown. We can now consider 4 as the 2 X 2 matrix 


whose elements 4,, are the submatrices of A given by the partitioning, 
Similarly, we can consider B as the 2 X 1 matrix 


Bi 
By 


touted, Saas Ween eee 
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whose elements are the submatrices of B given by the partitioning. Then it 
is easily checked that AB is the same as the product 


[2 4n][ 2a] [Ando t Aba | 
An An By, AB, + AB 

Multiplying two matrices A and B in this manner is called block multi- 
plication of A and B. The method of block multiplication is sometimes 


quite handy when multiplying large matrices. Of course, one must parti- 


tion the two matrices in such a way that the product of the blocks occur- 
ring in the process of multiplication is meaningful. 


4 The determinant function 


Let n be the set (1,2,...,2). The set of permutations of n is denoted by S,,. 
. For convenience a permutation o € S, is usually represented as 


( 1 2. on ) 
a(1) of2) «+ omy 


In this notation the first column expresses the fact that ¢ maps | to o(1); 
the second column, that o maps 2 to a(2), and so on. 


Note that the order of the columns in this representation of ¢ is imma- 
terial, For example, 


1234 aia 2431 
241 3 43 12 
represent the same permutation. Furthermore, ifin such a representation 


ofa, a certain number, say i, is absent, it is understood that o keeps i fixed; 
that is, o(i) = i. For example, (} 3 §) will be considered as a permutation o 
of the set {1,2,3,4,5} such that o(3) = 3 and o(4) = 4. 


The product of two permutations of n is again a permutation of n. For 
example, if 


_{1 23 4 _(1 23 4 

e() 284), : ee) 

are permutations of degree 4, then at(1) = 1 because t maps | to 4 anda 
maps 4 to |; similarly, ot(2) = 4, and so on; thus 


_{1 234 
orm ht 4 3 2) 


In the same way 


_f{l 2 
a Re 


—w 
a 
—— 
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The inverse of a permutation of nis also a permutation. For example, if 
a= (3334), then 
2341 


ele 3 44 
123 47 


which can also be written as (|? 3 4). More generally, if 


( ‘Qos ") 
o={. ¢ : 
fede ek 


is a permutation of degree n, then o~!, the inverse of o, is the permutation 


hie Oe i, 
1 2 + nf 


Thus, ifa,t € S,, then ot,0~!,17! € S,. The set S, is called the symmetric 
group of degree n. 

A permutation that interchanges two elements and keeps others fixed 
is called a transposition. For example, 


o=(! en es eo i) 

PQ eee posse Foose np? 

which.maps i — j andj — iand keeps other elements fixed, is a transposi- 
tion, We write it as (}/) or, more usually, as (ij). Note that the inverse of a 
transposition (ij) is (ij) itself. 

A permutation o of n is called a cycle of length k if ¢ maps a set of k 
elements, say (4, ,@9,....4,), cyclically, keeping the remaining elements, if 
any, fixed; that is, o(a,) = a, 0(@,) = d3,...,0(@,,) = a,, and o(a)= aifa 
is not one of the a, ,...,a,. We write such a cycle as (a; @» ... dy). Acycle of 
length 2 is a transposition. Observe that (a, @2 ... 2x), (@z 43... 4, 41), 
(3 Gq... A, A), «.. (Ay Ay... Ay) are the same cycle. 

It is easily seen that any permutation o of n can be expressed as a 
product of disjoint cycles, that is, cycles for which no two have any 
common element. For example, 


_(12345 6\_ 
o=(! ing a $= 42653). 


Further, every cycle can be expressed as a product of transpositions, 
although not necessarily uniquely. For example, (4532 1)= 
(2 1)(3 1)(S 1)(4 1). Thus, every permutation in S,, can be expressed, not 
necessarily uniquely, as a product of transpositions. It can be shown that if 
apermutation is a product of r transpositions, and also of s transpositions, 
then r,s are both even or both odd (Theorem 2.1, Chapter 7). That is, the 
number of factors in any representation of ¢ asa product of transpositions 
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is always even or else always odd. Ifa permutation is a product of an even 
number of transpositions, then it is called an even permutation; if it isa 
product of an odd number of permutations, it is called an odd permuta- 
tion. The identity permutation J of nis even because J = (i j)(j i), where 
i,j En. Also, if a permutation ois even (odd), then a”! is also even (odd). 


Let = myn... Ms then 0! = n,m, ... my, because the inverse of any 
transposition 7 is 77 itself. 


For any permutation o we define sgn a to be 1 or — 1 according to 
whether o is even or odd. 


Definition. Let A =(a,,) be ann x n matrix over a field F. Then the sum 


DY ($80 8)4, 4157" Fain 


oeSn 


is called the determinant of A and denoted by det.A or |A[. 


For example, consider a 3 X 3 matrix A = (a,;). S, has 3! = 6 elements 
given by 


ea(! 23 aa<(1 23 a-(! 
123) %“7\2 3 1p) 2743 
_{1 23 _({1 23 _{} 
Bho 1 ap Ng 2 tp KG 


Of these, the first three are even, and the others are odd. Hence, 


tae Ne AD 
nN We 
~~ 


Get A = 2, G22433 + Qy24233, + 24342143 
42831833 — 81382243, — 2y14p3432. 


In the following sections we prove some results that enable us to evaluate 
the determinant of any square matrix in a less tedious manner. 

For readers familiar with the concept of a ring (for the definition see 
Chapter 9), it is of interest to note that the determinant of a matrix over a 
‘commutative ring is defined exactly in the same manner. Indeed, most of 


the results proved for determinants over fields also hold for determinants 
over a commutative ring. 


5 Properties of the determinant function* 
5.1 Theorem. Let A =(a;;)) be an nxn matrix. and let R,= 


(Gi, 4;2 +++ Gig) denote its ith row. Let Ri = (ai, aj, +++ a/,) denote a fixed 


* The authors would like to thank Professor R. N. Gupta for his suggestions on 
this section. 
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1x” matrix. Then 


R, R, Ry 
Ry R, Ry 
. é _ : ' 
(i) det R+R, det R, + de R: 
R, Ra R, 
TR, R, 
R, R, 
(ii) det oR, =adet R, 
L Ra R, 


(iii) If two rows of a matrix A are equal, then det A =0. 
(iv) det'A=detA 
Proof. (i) The left-hand side is 


Y (SEDO) Ay gay ** (Figg + Foti) ** rainy 


oESn 


= > SBN O)Asa¢1)** Fiotiy* Inocn) 


geESn 
+ » (SB 7) y 41)" Totiy’* Inotm 
oeSn 
Ry Ri 


=det | R; |+det| R; |, proving (i). 


R, R, 

(ii) Clear. 

(iii) Suppose the ith and jth rows are equal. Suppose i<j. Let 
S={oeS,: ofi) <o(f}, T= {oeS,:o(i) > o(j)}. Let t= (i, j). 
The mapping 6: S~ T such that 0(c) = at is easily seen to be 
a {—1 onto mapping. Thus 


lAl= YS Na ory" ity" Gory” Ene 
oe 


= Aya 1y Geaeiy’ Vartin" Frown) 


Properties of the determinant function 


= Yi GEN) ay” Biatin” Boty 


eS 
= Byer) iat” Botan" Fnateay) 


=F (980 OA yoy" Biot Fig” 
acs 


Ay o(3y "Fiat 5)” Giatiy"* Fnotm) 
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*Qratny 


“non 


(since ith row =jth row) 


=0. 
fiv) det(A)= ¥) (sen o)agciy1 Qacay2"** Fann 
o€Sn 
= x (sgn a) a4, ~3¢1)" Fag Hay 
oe8n 


i] 


oeSn 


det A. 


= 
YX (sgn oy g-3¢1)°"* Png - en) 


52 Corollary. If a matrix B is obtained from a matrix A by inter- 
changing the ith and jth rows, then det B = — det A. 


Proof. 
rR 
R;+R; 
0 = det é , by Theorem 5.1 (iii), 
R,+R; 
LR, 
FR, R, Ry R, 
R; R; R; R; 
=det | - |+det! - {+det| - |+det} - |, 
R; R; R; R; 
Le, | R, R, R, 
by Theorem 5.1 (i), 
= det B+0+0+det A. 


Thus det B= ~detA 
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53 Corollary. If o is a permutation of {1,...,n} and the rows of A 
are R,,...,R,, respectively, then 


Ray 

det |: = (sgn a) det A. 
Rony 

Ry 

R, 


Proof. Suppose a is a product of m transpositions. Then A = can 


R, 


Raa 
be transformed to | : | by m interchanges of rows. Hence 


Row 
R Ri 
det o =(~1)"det R, = (sgn a) det A, by Corollary 5.2 
Ryn R, 


5.4 Theorem. Let X,Y be n x n matrices. Then 
det(X Y) = (det X)(det Y). 
Proof. det (XY) 


0 tn n 
¥ wa00{( by san diaar)( y radeon)~( Ss wuctuer 
oeSy eT et ine 


Creme | & (sgn iat Yeats) 
n aeSn : 


" 


il 


1S dpddeeree in€ 


where i,,i2,...,/, may be assumed to be distinct because if ,,...,/, are 
not all distinct, then 


det(Y)= ¥ (sgn o)y;j,9¢1)°°*Yizotw = 9, by Theorem 5.1 (iii). 
GeSn 


Thus det(XY)= } Conan | xy ($800)y¢n 919" Yam) 
teSn oeSn 


-( ¥ Ggn Bayan Ae Y), by Corollary 5.3. 


teSn 


Hence det(X Y) = (det X)(det Y). 
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Problems 


1. Show that if A =(a,,) is an nx n upper (or lower) triangular 


matrix, then det A = a,,4))---4,,. 


2. Evaluate the following determinants: 
1-2 3 3 1 4 
{a) 23 4). (b) jo 1 Of 
3.4 5 12 -1 
1a @ 
3. Prove that }1 b b?) = (a—b\(b—o(c—a). 
ic ¢ 
4. If A is an invertible matrix, prove det A~* Boothe, 
det A 


ws 


If Ais a square matrix such that A = A”, prove det A=Oor 1. 
6. If A is a square matrix such that A*=0 for some positive 
integer k, then det A=0/ 


6 Expansion of det 4 
Let A be an n X n matrix. Consider all the terms in the sum 
det A= S$) (= 1)¥a oct. @niny 


oES, 
that contain a given entry a,,as a factor. They are given by those permuta- . 


tions o that satisfy the condition o(i) = j. Therefore, the sum of all such 
terms is 


YH Day Giotiy- Anon) = 4 Ais 
oe, 
ati 


where 
Ay= > (1) yo¢1ye-- j= 104-1) Fie 1,ati+ 1)" Anainy (1) 
ES, 
Pane 
is called the cofactor of a;,in det A. Now 


det A= SF) (—1)Fayauy--@notny 
oeS, 


=D DY Cl hagecye- nate: 


jnl o€S, 
aij 
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That is, 
det 4 = > Aj Aj = Ay Ay to + Ay Ain. (2) 
jm} 
Similarly, 
A 
det A = > x (= 1) ayo a)---Qnacny 
i=] c&S, 
oyny 


1" 
= 3 ay: 


im 
That is, 
det A= ay Ay te + ayAy. ~ (3) 


(2) is called the expansion of det A according to the ith row. Similarly, (3) 
is the expansion of det A according to the jth column. ’ 
Now consider the sum 27_,4,,A,,, p * i. Substituting (1) for.4,,, we get 


n 


n 
> QyAiy = > ay > C VFA gctyese pt o¢ity it 1,0¢¢+ yee @notn) 


1 j=k GS, 
ois 
= ~1\k , 
= Y Cl By a(1)-1Fi~1,o¢¢— 1) Upoti) i+ 10(i+ IE no(ny 
o€Sy 


=0, by Corollary 5.6. 
Similarly, 27.,4a,,4, = 0 if p # j. 
Combining the last two results and (2) and (3), we get 


61 Theorem. Let 4 be an n X # matrix. Then 


(i) Pu ayy = 5p, det A. 


p 
(ii) Y. ap Ay = 8p; det A. 
i=l 


In the following we develop the method to evaluate the cofactors A,; for 
the matrix A = (q,,). First we find 4,,, the cofactor of a,,. By definition, 


A= > (= 1) agg(2-@noinys (1) 


where o isa permutation of {2,3,...,.n) and k == 0 or | according to whether 


a is even or odd, 
The expression on the right side is the determinant of the (n — 1) X 


— 
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(n — 1) submatrix of A, which is obtained by omitting the first row and the 
first column of A. To find the value of a general cofactor 4;;of a,,, we first 
perform some row and column interchanges on A to bring a;, ta the (1,1) 
position, so that we can apply (1). Thus, to bring a,,; to the (171) position, 
we move the 7th row up past row /— 1,..., row 1, so that after i— 1 
interchanges it becomes the first row. We next move the jth column to the 
left past the first / — | columns in turn, so that it becomes the first column. 
We now have a matrix that is obtained from A by i — | interchanges of 
rows and j — | interchanges of columns. So by Theorem 5.! the determi- 
nant of the new matrix is (— 1)'*/ det A. The cofactor of a, in this new 
determinant is the (7 — 1)th-order determinant obtained by omitting the 
new first row and first column, that is, the ‘th row and jth column of A. 
Thus, 


Ag = (— 1) + det B, 


where B is the submatrix of A obtained by omitting the ith row and jth 
column of A. 


The foregoing discussion gives the following 


6.2 Theorem. Let A be ann X n matrix. The cofactor of a,; in det A is 
equal to (— 1)**/ times the determinant of the submatrix of A obtained by. 
deleting the ith row and the jth column. 


6.3 Example 
Let A = (a,;) bea 3 X 3 matrix. If we expand det A by the first row, we get 
det A = a,,(-—1)'*! 92 Ars + a,{—1)'*2 4x, an 
ul(- 1) ay Ay iA~ 1) Qs a3 
+a (~1)'43} 42 an 
36 ) ay ay 


= Ay(422433 ~ 432473) — 41424433 — 23,23) 
+ 013(421432 — 43,427). 


If we expand det A by the third row, we get 


ay Ais 
a2, 423 


det A = a;,(—1)'*3 


a a 
12 13 + 43(— 1)3+2 
ax 423 


ay, a 
+ 33(— 1)3+3 i 12 7 
4, an 
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If we expand A by the second column, we get 


det A = a,(—1)'*2 [4 3] 4g (yee [40 3 
r- 1) nas ao(— 17 ay Gy 
+ aa(—1pt2 [4 413) 
326 } Qj Oy 
Problems 
1. Prove the following result: 
laa q 
1 b B\=(b-cle- alla bat+b+c). 
1c ¢ 
2. Prove that 
Le say “ahs ea! 
1 a, aos ay 
uk a oad Il (@, — @,). 


ixg<psn 
Be kets —t 
{ a, aj ar 


This determinant is known as the Vandermonde determinant. 
3. Prove that 


(b+ cP a a 
(a) b? (c+ a? b? = 2abe(a + b +c). 
c ce? (a+ bP 
a~b-c 2a 2a 
(b) 2b b-c—a 26 =(atb+o}. 
2c 2c é- a8 


4. Prove that 


3 atbt+e @+B4+0? 
(a) | atbte @+RP +0? G++ 
C+h+e? G++ att+bs+et 
a a 2 
b | =(a~ byY(b— cP(c~ ay. 
2 


{ 
=(1 
bc 


eee 
ae eee eT Rae een ee Pe ioe ee a 
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abel? (|2be-a? ce 2B? 

(b) Jc a bj = e 2ca — b? a 
bea b a 2ab — c? 


a@—be b?-ca c?~ab 
c?—ab a*—be b?—-ca 
b?—ca c?—ab a—be 


= (a3 + 63+ 3 — 3abcy. 


PART II 


CHAPTER 4 


Groups 


1 Semigroups and groups 


Analgebraic structure or algebraic system is a nonempty set together with 
one or more binary operations on that set. Algebraic structures whose 
binary operations satisfy particularly important properties are semi- 
groups, groups, rings, fields, modules, and so on. The simplest algebraic 
structure to recognize is a semigroup, which is defined as a nonempty set S 
with an associative binary operation. Any algebraic structure S with a 
binary operation + or - is normally written (S,+) or (S, -). However, it is 
also customary to use an expression such as “the algebraic structure 5 
under addition or multiplication.” Examples of semigroups are 


(a) The systems of integers, reals, or complex numbers under usual 
multiplication (or addition) 

(b) The set of mappings from a nonempty set S into itself under 
composition of mappings 

(c) The set of n X n matrices over complex numbers under multipli- 
cation (or addition) of matrices 


Let(S,-) be a semigroup and let a,b € S. We usually write ab instead of 
a: b. Anelement ¢ in Sis called a /efi identity if ea = a for alla€ S.A 
right identity is defined similarly. It is possible to have a semigroup with 
several left identities or several right identities. However, if a semigroup S 
has both a left identity e and a right identity f, then e = ef = f- Therefore, e 
is the unique two-sided identity of the semigroup. 
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Definition. Let (S, -} be a semigroup. If there is an element ein S such that 
ex=x=xe  forallxES, 


then e is called the identity of the semigroup (S,-). 


Again, let S be a semigroup and let ¢ be a left (right, or two-sided) 
identity in S. Let a € S. An element bin Sis called a /eft inverse of a (with 
respect to e) if ba = e; bis a right inverse if ab = e. An element in S may 
have several feft inverses or several right inverses. However, if ¢ is a 
two-sided identity and a has a left inverse b and a right inverse c, then 
b= be= bac=ec=c. 


Definition. Let (S,-) be a semigroup with identity e. Let a S. If there 
exists an element b in S such that 


ab = e= ba, 


then b is called the inverse of a, and a is said to be invertible. 


Our objective in this chapter and the following four chapters is to give 
basic results and techniques in the theory of a somewhat richer algebraic 
structure called a group. A group may be defined as a semigroup with 
identity in which every element has an inverse (that must be unique). We 
now give an equivalent definition with weaker postulates. 


Definition. 4 nonempty set G with a binary operation - on G is called a 
group if the following axioms hold: 


(i) abc) = (ab)c for all a,b,c € G. 
(ii) There exists e € G such that ea=a for allae G. 
(iii) For every a & G there exists a’ € G such that a’a=e. 


Suppose (G, +) is a group according to this definition. Let a € G, let a’ 
bea left inverse of a, and let a” bea left inverse of a’. Then a’a = e = aa’. 
Hence, 


aa’ = eaa’ = a" a'aa’ = a" ea’ = a"a' =e, 


Therefore a’ is also a right inverse of a. Now ae = aa’a = ea = a for every 
aéG. Hence, ¢ is also a right identity. This proves that G is a group 
according to the definition that it is a semigroup with identity in which 
every element has an inverse. 

Henceforth, unless otherwise stated, the binary operation in a group 
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will be written multiplicatively, and we shall denote the group (G,-) 
simply by G. The identity element is denoted by e or 1, and the inverse of 
an element a is written a~!. If the binary operation is written additively, 
the identity element is denoted by 0, and the inverse of an element a is 
written — a, called the negative of a. 

If the binary operation in a group (G,-) is commutative - that is, 
ab = ba for all a,b € G - then the group is called commutative or abelian. 

When a group 4 is abelian, its binary operation is generally written 
additively. 

Let (S,-) be a semigroup. Since - is associative, Theorem 4.2 (Chapter 
1) holds here, and therefore there is a unique product of any given ele- 
ments @,,...,4, € S, in that order, that are written @,a,...a,,. For any posi- 
tive integer n we define, as before, a” = II?_, a = aa...a (n-fold product), 
which is called the nth power of a. 

If S has an identity e, we also define - 


a =e, 


Further, if a is an invertible element in S, we define, for any positive 
integer n, 


an=(a"'y, 
where a is an inverse of a. 
In the case of an additive semigroup (S,+), we speak of swns and 


multiples instead of products and powers. For any positive integer , and 
aé5S, we define 


n 
na=Sa=atat-+a  (n-fold sum). 


im) 


11 Theorem. A semigroup G is a group if and only if for all a,b in G, 
each of the equations ax = 6 and ya = b has a solution. 


Proof. lf G is a group, then clearly the equations ax = b and ya = b have 
solutions x = a~'b and y= ba™', respectively. Conversely, let G be a 
semigroup and suppose ax = band ya = b have solutions for all a,b € G. 
Let a € G. Then, in particular, the equation ya = a has a solution, say 
y=, So that ea = a. Now for any b in G, the equation ax = b has a 
solution, say X = X9, so that ax, = b. Therefore, eb = eaxg = aXq= b. 
Hence, ¢ is a left identity. 

Further, for every ain G, the equation ya = ¢ has a solution. Hence, a 
has a left inverse. Therefore, Gis a group. 0 
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The following theorem gives a simpler characterization for a finite 
group. A group (or a semigroup) (G,-) is said to be finite or infinite 
according to whether the set G is finite or infinite. The cardinality of the 
set G is called the order of the group G and denoted by |G| or 0(G). 


12 Theorem. A finite semigroup G is a group if and only if the cancel- 
lation laws hold for all elements in G; that is, 


ab=ac>b=c and ba=cab~e 
for all a,b,c € G. 


Proof. If G is a group, the cancellation laws hold trivially. 

Conversely, let G be a finite semigroup and suppose that the cancella- 
tion laws hold. We shall prove that for all a,b in G, the equations ax = b 
and ya = are solvable, and therefore, by the fast theorem, G is a group. 

Let a,b € G. Let G = {aj ,ap....,4,}, where a,,...,a, are distinct. Con- 
sider the set H = (aa, ,@d3,...,0a,}. Since aa, G for each i= 1,...,n, 
ACG. By the left cancellation law, aa; = aa; = a; = a,;. Hence, H has n 
distinct elements, and therefore H = G. Hence, 6 © H and therefore 
aa; = b for some a; € G. This proves that the equation ax = bis solvable. 
Similarly, it follows from the right cancellation Jaw that the equation 
ya= bis solvable. Hence, by Theorem 1.1, Gisagroup. C 


13 Examples of groups 


(a) Integers modulo n under addition 


Let x,y © Z and let » be a positive integer. Define x = y (mod n) if 
x ~— y= qn for some g € Z. Clearly, = is an equivalence relation. Denote 
by X the equivalence class containing x. Let Z/(n) denote the set of equiva- 
lence classes. We define addition in Z/(n) as follows: x + ) =x + y. Thisis 
well defined, for ifx = x‘ and y = y’, then mlx ~ x’ and nly — y’; hence, 
n\(x + y) ~(x’ + y’). Thus, x + y =x’ + y’. Clearly, is the identity, and 
(=<) is the inverse of x. Thus, Z/(n) is an additive abelian group of order 
n. Indeed, 


Zn) = (0,1,....(n — 1)). 


(b) Integers modulo n under multiplication 


; Consider the set Z/(n) as in (a). We define multiplication in Z/(n) as 


Xy = Xy. As proved for addition in example (a), we can prove that multi- 
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plication is well defined. Then (Z/(n),-) is a semigroup with identity, and 
the set (Z/(n))* consisting of the invertible elements in Z/(n) forms a 
multiplicative group of order #(n), where ¢ is the Euler function. 


(c) Permutations under usual composition 


Let X be a nonempty set, and let G be the set of bijective mappings on X to 
X (i.e., permutations of X). Then G is a group under the usual composi- 
tion of mappings. The unit element of G is the identity map of X, and the 
other group postulates are easily verified by direct applications of results 
on mappings (see Chapter 1). 

This group is called the group of permutations of X (or the symmetric 
group on X) and is denoted as S,. If|X|= n,S, is a group of order z!. 


(d) Symmetries of a geometric figure 


Consider permutations of the set X of all points of some geometric figures. 
Call a permutation o: X > X a “symmetry” of S when it preserves dis- 
tances, that is, when d(a,b) = d(o(a),o(b)), where d(a,b) denotes the dis- 
tance between the points a,b € X. If o,t are two symmetries, then 


d((ot\(a),(ot)(b)) = a(o(x(a)),0(t(b))) = d(x(a),7(6)) = d(a,b). 
Thus, o7 is also a symmetry. Further, if ¢ is a symmetry then 
d(a~ (a), (b)) = d(o(a~ (a), (a7 (6) = (a,b). 


So o~! is also a symmetry. Clearly, the identity permutation is a sym- 
metry. Hence, the set of symmetries of S forms a group under composi- 
tion of mappings. 

Let us consider a special case when _X is the set of points on the perime- 
ter of an equilateral triangle: 


The counterclockwise rotations through 0, 27/3, and 42/3 are three of the 
symmetries that move the vertices in the following manner: 
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I>l 12 13 
232, 2-3, and 21, 
333 0 31 32 


respectively. These are commonly written as 


_({1.2 3 _f1 23 _{1 23 
ee) g Cay a=(1 2 3) 


(Note. Performing a rotation through 47/3 is equivalent to, or is a result- 
ant of, performing a rotation through 27/3 and then again through 22/3. 
This explains our symbo! a? for the rotation through 47/3.) 

Three other symmetries are the reflections in the altitudes through the 
three vertices, namely, 


1>1 22 3-3 
2-3, 31], and 1-2, 
32 1-3 2-1 


These may be rewritten as 


123 fia Sees 
o-(! 3 3) a=(1 2 ) and ab=(1 1 ah 


respectively, where the “product” is composition of mappings. 

Since any symmetry of the equilateral triangle is determined by its 
effect on three vertices, the set of six symmetries is a complete list of 
symmetries of an equilateral triangle. We denote this group by Ds, called 
the dihedral group of degree 3. Since D; is a subset of S; and each has six 
elements, D; = Sj. 

Similar considerations apply to any regular polygon of n sides. This is 
discussed later in Section 5. 


(e) Linear groups 


Let GL(n,F) be the set of m X n invertible matrices over a field F. Then 
GI.(n,F) is a group under multiplication, called the general linear group 
(in dimension n). Consider the subset SL(n,F) of GL(n,F) consisting 
of matrices of determinant 1, Let A,B SL(n,F). Then det(4B) = 
(det AXdet B)=1, so ABE SL(n,F). Clearly, 1,€ SL(n,F). Also, 
det(A~')(det A) = det(Z,) = 1 implies det(4—') = 1, so A~' €&-SL(#,F). 
Therefore, SL(n,F) is also a group under multiplication. 


Semigroups and groups 
(f) Direct product of groups 


Let G,,...,G, be a family of groups. Then the cartesian product 
G, x... X G, is a group under the “pointwise” binary operation 


(85 5+1GaM Bi 9--sBn) = (8181 s+ Bn Binds 


where g,,g) €G,, 1 =i =n. Clearly, ife,is the identity of G,, then (e,,...,¢,) 
is the identity of G, X ... X G, and (g7'....,.g7,') is the inverse of (g,,....8,)- 
Associativity of the binary operation is an immediate consequence of the 
associativity of the binary operations in each G;. 

This group is called the direct product of the groups G;, 1 =i =n, and 
is also written as II”. ,G,. ; 


A finite group (G,*) of order n can be exhibited by its multiplication 
table, whichis an n X n matrix whose (i,j) entry is a, * a;, where G= 
{a seonslln)s 

For example, the multiplication table for the group (Z/(4),+) is 


ml 


+ 


2 
0j0 12 
TE 23 
2/23 0 
313 07 


We observe that the elements in each row (column) are distinct. This is 
a consequence of the cancellation law, as we saw in the proof of Theorem 
1,2. 

The multiplication table for the group D; (=.S;), the symmetries of an 
equilateral triangle [Example 1.3(d)], is 


e a @ »b ab ab 


e{e a a 6b ab ab 
aja @ e ab ab 6 

a@)@ e a ab b ab. 
&b | 6b @b abe @ a 
ab| ab b @b aoe @# 
@biab ab b a a e 


In the following examples we provide solutions to a couple of problems 
illustrating computational techniques. 
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14 Examples 


(a) If G is a group such that (ab) = a"b” for three consecutive integers, 
then ab = ba, 


Solution. We have (1) (aby' = a"b", (2) (aby'*! = a®*1b"*), and (3) 
(abyt? = qr+2he+2, From (1) and (2) we get (a"b")\(ab) = (aby"t! = 
a"*1b"*1, This implies, by appropriate cancellations, b"a = ab". Simi- 
larly, from (2) and (3), we get b"*!a = ab"*', But then b"*!a@ = b(b"a) = 
b(ab"), so ab"*! = bab". This gives ab = ba. 


(b) Let G be a group such that (ab)? = (ba)* for all a,b € G. Suppose G 
also has the property that x? = e, x © G implies x = e. Then G is abelian. 


Solution. Let a,b € G. Then, by hypothesis, 
(ab~'b)}* = (bab~')*, 

that is, 
a = bah! or a*b = ba’; 


so, in other words, the square of every element in G commutes with every 
element in G, Set ¢ = aba~'b~', and consider 


¢? = ab(am'b-!a)(ba7 'b-!) = ab(aa™?b-'a)(ba-*'b-') 
= ab(ab™'a~2a\(ba7'b™!) = ab(ab™a7')\(ba7'b-') 
= ab(abb-2a-'\(ba™'b7!) = (ab\(aba~'b-?)(ba~'b=') 
= (ab\aba™')\(b- a7 'b-") = (ab)*(a~!b-*)? = (bay(a™ bY 


=2 


Then, by hypothesis, c= e, and hence ab = ba. 


Problems 


1}. Let.A be the set of mappings from R to R. Show that (4,+) is a 
group under the usual addition of mappings. 

2. Let Hbe the subset of C consisting of the nth roots of unity. Prove 
that H is a group under multiplication. 

3. Let G be a group such that a? = e for all a € G. Show that G is 
abelian, 

4. Let Gbea group such that (ab)? = a*b? for all a,b € G. Show that 
G is abelian. 


2 
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Prove that the matrices 


[ooh [eth [a th we [a] 


form a multiplicative group. (This group is known as the Klein 
four-group.) 

Prove that the following matrices form a nonabelian group of 
order 8 under multiplication of matrices: 


fs) [et ah Let ob Ler “od 
CT abe Leo] 


Further, show that if 


e=|! 0 _[v1 0 p-| @ I 

o1p 27 Lo -—TP 1 o } 
then a* = e, b? = a?, and 6" 'ab = a3. (This group is known as the 
quaternion group.) 
Let G be a finite semigroup. Prove that there exists e€ G such 
that e = e?, 
Suppose G is a semigroup with the property that for each aeG, 
there is a unique a*eG such that aa*a= a. Prove 


(i) If e is an idempotent in G, then e* =e. 
(ii) If a*x = a*, x, aeG, then x = aa*. 
(iii) For all a€G, a*aa* = a* and a** =a. 
{iv) For all a,beG, x =(ba*)* is a solution of xb =a. 
(v) G is a group. 
Show that a group in which all the mth powers commute with 
each other and all the nth powers commute with each other, m 
and n relatively prime, is abelian. 


Homomorphisms 


Definition. Let G,H be groups. A mapping 


@:G—7H 


is called a homomorphism if for.all xy € G 


Plxy) = HOx)P(y). 
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Furthermore, if is bijective, then @ is called an isomorphism of G onto 
H, and we write G = H. If is just injective, that is, 1-1, then we say thath 
is an isomorphism (or monomorphism) of G into H. If is surjective, that 
is, onto, then o is called anepimorphism. A homomorphism of G into itself 
is called an endomorphism of G. An endomorphism of G that is both 1-1 
and onto is called an automorphism of G. 

If: G— H is an onto homomorphism, then H is called a homomor- 
phic image of G; also, G is said to be homomorphic to H. If@:G — H isa 
1-1 homomorphism, then G is said to be embeddable in H, and we write 
GCH. 


(Note that in the definition of homomorphism we have written both 
the groups multiplicatively, though the actual binary operations in G and 
H may be different.) 


21 Examples 
{a) Let G and H be groups, and let e’ be the identity of H. The mapping 
6:G—H — given by Ax) =e’ forallxEeG 


is trivially a homomorphism. 

(b) For any group G the identity mapping i: G — G is an automor- 
phism of G. 

(c) Let G be the group (Rt, :) of positive real numbers under multipli- 
cation, and let H be the additive group R. The mapping ¢: R* — R given 
by (x) = log x is an isomorphism. 

(a) Let G be a group. For a given a € G consider the mapping 


1:G—>G ~ givenby 1,(x)=axa™! forallxEG. 
Since 
L{xy) = axya~' = (axa~'Yaya™') = L{x)I{y), 
I, is a homomorphism. By the cancellation laws, 
axa“! =ayq'=>x=y. 
Hence, J, is injective. For any x in G, 
x = a(a™'xa)a“! = I,(a~'xa). 
Hence, /, is surjective. Consequently, /, is an automorphism of G, called 
the inner automorphism of G determined by a. 


2.2 Theorem. Let G and H be groups with identities e and e', respec- 
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tively, and let 6: G— H be a homomorphism. Then 
(i) dle)=e’. 
(ii) d(x7") = (00)! for each x € G. 
Proof. (i) d(e)d(e) = d(ee) = d(e} = e’h(e). Hence, by the cancellation 
law, d(e) = e’. 
(ii) POYPO™!) = Gx!) = ble) = e’. Hence, d(x~') = (G(X)"". 0 


Thus, a homomorphism ¢: G > H not only “preserves” the group 
operation but also the group identity and the unary operation x> x7!. 


Definition. Let G and H be groups, and let@: G — H bea homomorphism. 
The kernel of @ is defined to be the set 

Ker $ = {x € GId(0) = e’}, 
where e’ is the identity in H. 


Because $(e) = e’, it follows that Ker @ is not empty. 


2.3 Theorem. A homomorphism @: G — H is injective if and only if 
Ker ¢ = {e}. 


Proof. Suppose ¢ is injective, and let x € Ker &. Then (x) = e’ = fe). 
Hence, x = e. Therefore, Ker @ = {e}. 
Conversely, suppose Ker @ = (¢}. Then 


OX) = Hy) = Oxy!) = POA(Y)7! = e’ 


=xy7€Ker@exy'=e>x=y.. 
Hence, ¢ is injective. O 


It can be easily proved that if ff G—> H and g: H — K are homomor- 
phisms (isomorphisms) of groups, then the composite map gf: G > K is 
also a homomorphism (isomorphism). Further, iff: G — H is an isomor- 
phism of G onto H, then the inverse mapping f—': H — G is also an 
isomorphism. We noted earlier that every group is isomorphic to itself. 
This proves that isomorphism of groups is an equivalence relation. 


Problems 


1. Let Gbe the multiplicative group of the nth roots of unity. Prove 
that G = (Z/(n), +). 
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2. Prove that a group G is abelian if and only if the mapping f: 
GG, given by f(x) = x7!, is a homomorphism: 

3. Show that a group G is abelian if and only if the mapping 
f:G>G, given by f(x) =x’, is a homomorphism. 

4. Find the kernel of each of the following homomorphism: 


(a) f:Z-Z,, given by f(x) =x. 
(b) f: G+Z,, where G is the quaternion group (see Problem 6, 
Section 1) and f(a) =0, f(b) = 1. 


5. Show that there does not exist any nonzero homomorphism of 
the group D, (or S3) (see Example 1.3(d)) to the group Z;. 
6. Let F bea field with two elements. Show that GL(2, F) x S. 


3 Subgroups and cosets 


Definition. Let (G,-) be a group, and let H be a subset of G. H is called a 
subgroup of G, written H<G, if H is a group relative to the binary 
operation in G. 


For any group G the singleton (e} and G itself are subgroups of G, called 
trivial subgroups. A subgroup H of Gis said to be a proper subgroup if H # 
{e}and H#G. 

It is easily seen that the identity element of a subgroup of a group 
must be same as that of the group. 


3.1 Theorem. Let G be a group. A nonempty subset H of G is a 
subgroup of G if and only if either of the following holds: 


(i) Forallab€ H,ab€ H, anda €H. 
(ii) Forallab€ H, ab" eH. 


Proof. \f H is a subgroup, (i) and (ii) are obviously true. Conversely, 
suppose H satisfies (i). Then for any aG H, a~'€ H. Hence, e= 
aa~' € H. Therefore, H is a subgroup. Next, suppose that H satisfies (ii). 
Let a,b € H. Then e= bb-' EH. Hence, b=! = eb=' € H. Therefore, 
ab = a(b"Y"' € H, which proves that H is a subgroup of G. 0 


There is a simpler criterion for a finite subgroup. 


3.2 Theorem. Let (G, +) bea group. A nonempty finite subset H of G is 
a subgroup if and only if ab € H for all a,b © H. 


+ 
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Proof. \f H is closed under -, then (H,-) is a finite semigroup. Since 
cancellation laws hold for all elements in G, they must hold for ail ele- 
ments in H. Therefore, by Theorem 1.2, H is a group and, hence, a 
subgroup of G. The,converse is obvious. © 


For an example of a subgroup, consider the set nZ of all multiples of 7, 
where n is any given integer; that is, nZ= (nk|k€ Z). Then for all 
kk’ © Z, nk — nk’ = n(k —k‘) € nZ. Hence, nZ is a subgroup of the 
additive group Z. 

More generally, let (G,-) be any group, and leta € G. Let Hbe the set of 
all powers of a. H= (a"\k EZ}. Then aX(a*’-! = ak-* EH for all 
k,k’ € Z. Hence, H is a subgroup of G. H is called the cyclic subgroup of G 
generated by a, written H = [a], and ais called a generator of H. If Gis an 
additive group, then {a] = (Kak € Z) is the set of all multiples of a. The 
subgroup nZ in the previous example is thus the cyclic subgroup of Z 

generated by n. A group G is said tobe cyclic if G = [a] for some a in G. 
The next two theorems give further examples of subgroups. 


3.3 Theorem. Let 6: G—> H be a homomorphism of groups. Then 
Ker ¢ is a subgroup of G and \m ¢ is a subgroup of H. 


Proof. Ker @ and Im@ are both nonempty. Let a,o€ Ker @. Then 
{ab-') = d(a)h(by! = e’e’ = e’ (where e’ is the identity of H). Hence, 
ab! € Ker @. This proves that Ker @ is a subgroup of G. Next, let 
af € Im ¢. Then a = G(x), 8 = dy) for some x,y € G. Hence, af! = 
(x)h(y)7! = d(xy-!) € Im ¢, which proves that Im ¢ is a subgroup of 
HO 


Definition. The center of a group G, written Z(G), is the set of thase 
elements in G that commute with every element in G; that is, 


Z(G) = {a € Giax = xa for all x € G}. 


3.4 Theorem. The center of a group G is a subgroup of G. 


Proof. Since ex = x = xe for all x € G, e © Z(G). Let a,b € Z(G). Then 
for all x € G, 


ab-'x = ab™'xe = ab-'xbb-! = ab“! bxb7! 
= aexb™' = axb~! = xab-". 


Hence, ab-! € Z(G). Therefore, Z(G) is a subgroup of G. 0 
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Let us next see how new subgroups may be obtained from given sub- 
groups. Let H and K be subgroups of a group G. Then e@ H, e€ K. 
Hence, H 2 K is not empty. If 24,b GC HO K, then ab" GH, ab'E K. 
Hence, ab“! € HO K. Therefore, HM Kis a subgroup of G. More gener- 
ally, a similar argument shows that the intersection of any number of 
subgroups of G is again a subgroup of G. But the union of subgroups H 
and K is a subgroup of G if and only if HC K or K C H. For suppose 
HU Kis a subgroup, but neither HC K nor KC H. Then there exist 
elementts a@ H~K and bE K-—H. Now abe HUK,; hence, 
abe HUK. Mf abe€ H, then b= a7ab € H, a contradiction. On the 
other hand, if ab € K, then a = abb— & K, again a contradiction. 

A binary operation on a set Sinduces a binary operation on the power 
set P(S). Accordingly, for any subsets A,B of a group G, we define 


AB= (xy € G|IxE A, yE Bh. 
(For an additive group G, we define 4 + B= {x + y\x € A, yE B).) 


35 Theorem. Let H and K be subgroups of a group({G,-). Then HK is 
a subgroup of G if and only if HK = KH. 


Proof. Let HK = KH. Since e = ee € HK, HKisnotempty. Leta,b € HK. 
Then a= f,k,, b = h,k, for some f, A, © H and &, ,k, © K. Hence, 


ab"! = Aykyky'hz! = hykhz', 


where k, = k,kz! € K. Now ky! © KH = HK. Hence, k,hz! = hyk, for 
some A; & H, k, € K. Therefore, 


ab7! = hyhgky = heka, 


where fh, = f,h, © H. Hence, ab~! € HK. This proves that HK is a sub- 
group. : 

Conversely, suppose that HK is a subgroup. Let a € KH, so that a = kh 
for some hE H, KE K. Then a7! = A'k-'G HK. Hence, a€ HK. 
Therefore, KH C HK. Next, let 6 € HK. Then d~' € HK. Hence, b7' = 
h’k’ for some h’ € H, k’ € K. Therefore, b= k’~'h’"! € KH. Hence, 
AK C KH. This proves that HK = KH. 0 


it follows from the theorem that if G is an abelian group, then HK isa 
subgroup for any subgroups H,K of G. 

The subgroups of a group G-can be partially ordered by set inclusion. 
Let H and K be subgroups of G. Then H © K is the largest subgroup of G 
contained in both H and K, in the sense that if Z is any subgroup con- 
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tained in both H and K, then L CHM K. lf HK = KH, then HK is the 
smallest subgroup containing both H and KX. For if M is any subgroup 
containing H and K, then Ak € M forallA € H,k © K.Evenif HK + KH, 
we can still find a smallest subgroup containing both H and K. 


Let S be a subset of G. Consider the family ¢ of all subgroups of G 
containing S. That is, 


€ = {AIA is a subgroup of G, SC 4}. 
Since G is in %, € is not empty. 


Let M be the intersection of all subgroups A in €. Then Misa subgroup 
of Gand SC M. If M’ is a subgroup and SC M’, then M’ € €. Hence, 
MC M’. Therefore M is the smallest subgroup containing S. It is called 
the subgroup generated by S and denoted by [5]. If G = [.S] for some 
subset S of G, then Sis called a set of generators of G. (Trivially, the set G 
itself is a set of generators of the group G) If S is empty, then {S] is the 
trivial subgroup {e}. If Sis a finite set and G = [S], then G is said to be a 
finitely generated group. 
To go back to the previous case of subgroups H and K, we see that the 


smallest subgroup containing H and K is the subgroup generated by 
HUK, which is denoted by HV K. 


3.6 Theorem. Let S be a nonempty subset of a group G. Then the 


subgroup generated by S is the set M of all finite products x,Xz...X, such 
that, for each i, x,E Sorxp ES. 


Proof. Clearly, SC M. For any two elements a = Xj...x,, and b= yy...V_ 
in M, 


ab! = x, tee XmVat eae yViEM. 


Hence, M is a subgroup of G. Let M’ be any subgroup of G containing S. 
Then foreach x € S,x €M’. Hence, x~' € M’. Therefore M/’ contains all 
finite products x, ---x, such that x,;e¢S or x; ‘eS, i=1,...,. Hence, 
MC M’. This proves that Mis the smallest subgroup containing S and, 
therefore, the subgroup generated by S. 2 


If Sis a singleton {a}, the subgroup generated by Sis the cyclic subgroup 
[a] = {ali € Z}, as shown earlier. 


Definition. Let G be a group, and a € G. If there exists a least positive 
integer m such that a” = e, then m is called the order ofa, written o(a). If 
no such positive integer exists, then a is said to be of infinite order. 
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We now give some examples to illustrate this concept. 


(a) In the additive group Z,, o(2)=2, since 2+2~=0. Further, 
0(3) =4. 

(b) In the multiplicative group G = {xeC|x> = 1}, the element 

=itive? VS has order 3. The order of iin G= {xeC|x* = 1} 

is 4. 

{c) Each element different from e in the Klein four-group (see 
Problem 5, Section 1} is of order 2. 

(d) In $3, the order of ({ 2? 3)is 2 and that of (3. 3 }) is 3. 

(e) The order of any element of a finite group G is finite. For, if 
aeG, then the elements a, a”, a?,... of G cannot all be distinct. 
So there exist distinct positive integers i,j such that a' =a’, 
which gives a'~/ = e. Hence o(a) is finite. 

(f) The order of any nonzero element in the group (Z, +) is infinite. 
(There exist infinite groups in which each element is of finite 
order. Find one.) 


3.7 Theorem. Let G be a group and.a€& G. 


(i) Ifa" =e for some integer n # 0, then o(a)|n. 
(ii) If o(a) = m, then for all integers i, a' = a™®, where r(i) is the 
remainder of i modulo m. 
(iii) {a} is of order m if and only if oa) = m. 


Proof. (i) If a" = e, then a~" = e. Hence a' = e for some i > 0. Therefore 
by the well-ordering property of N, there is a least positive integer m = 
o(a) such that a” = ¢. By the division algorithm, 2 = mq+7,0=r<m. 
Hence, e = a" = (a’")4a’ = a’. Therefore r= 0 and min. 

(ii) Again by the division algorithm, for any i¢ Z, i=mq+r, 
0=sr<_m. Hence, a' =a’, where r = r(i)is the remainder of i modulo m. 

(iii) Let o(a) = m. Then e,a,...,a"—! are distinct, for otherwise a‘ = a/ 
for some i,j, OS i<j=m-— 1. Hence, a/-'=e, a contradiction. Let 
H = [a] be the cyclic subgroup generated by a. For any i € Z, ai = a”, 
This implies that H has exactly m elements ¢,a,....a”~!. 

Conversely, suppose that H is of finite order. Then a’’s are not distinct 
for all'i € Z. Hence, a‘ = a/ for some i, j € Z, i<j. Then a/~! = e. Hence, 
ais of finite order, say m, But then H has exactly m elements, as proved 
earlier. O 


3.8 Corollary. 1/G is a finite group, then there exists a positive integer 
k such that x* = e for allx EG. 
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Proof. Since G is finite, the cyclic subgroup [al is also finite. Hence, (a) is 
finite, say n(a). Choose k = Megn(a). Then x* = e forallxEG. O 


Definition. Let H be a subgroup of G. Given a € G, the set 
aH = {ah\h€ H) 


is called the \eft coset of H determined by a. A subset C of G is called a left 


coset of H in G ifC = aH for some a inG. The set of all left cosets of H inG 
is written G/H. 


A right coset Ha is defined similarly. The set of all right cosets of Hin G 
is written H\G. 

Let us confine our attention for the present to left cosets aH of Hin G. 
For any a € G the mapping f; H — aH, given by f(h) = ah, is clearly a 
bijection. Hence, every left coset of H has the same cardinality as H. Note 
that H itself is a left coset of H, since eH = H. 

Consider the relation ~ on G, where a ~ 6 means a~'b € H. For all 
a,b,c € G, 

ata=eEH, 
a'beH=b'a=(a'by' eH, 
and 


a'b, b'c€ Hae = (ab b'0) EH. 


Hence, ~ is an equivalence relation on G. It is easily verified that the 
equivalence classes of ~ are precisely the left cosets of H in G. Therefore, 
the set G/H of left cosets of H in Gis a partition of G. That is, the distinct 
left cosets of H are pairwise disjoint and their union is G. 

Consider now the right cosets of H in G. By arguments similar to those 
given above, we can prove that any two right cosets of H have the same 
cardinaiity, and the set H\G ofall right cosets of H is a partition of G. Two 
elements a,0 in G belong to the same right coset ifand only ifab-! © H. 

Consider the mapping y: G/H — H\G given by aH+> Ha™'. The 
mapping is well defined because 


aH=bH >a beH=sa\b'y'€ H= Ha! = Hb". 


By a similar argument, Ha! = Hb~! = aH = bH. Hence, wis injective. 
Moreover, y is obviously surjective; therefore wy is bijective. Conse- 


quently, G/H and H\G have the same cardinality. Thus, we have the 
following definition. 


Definition. Let H be a subgroup of G. The cardinal number of the set of 
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left (right) cosets of H in G is called the index of H in G and denoted by 
(G:H. . 


If H is the trivial subgroup {e}, each left (right) coset of H in Gis a 
singleton. Hence, the index of H is equal to the order of G. Writing ! for 
the trivial subgroup ({e}, we get |G| = [G: 1]. 

For each nonzero subgroup K of the additive group Z, [Z:K] is 
finite. Indeed it is easy to check that K =nZ,n #0, and so Z/nZ = Z, 
(Example 1.3(a)), 

Let G be a finite group, and let H be any subgroup of G. Let |G| = x, 
|| = m. Then every left coset of H has m elements. Since the distinct left 
cosets of H are pairwise disjoint and their union is G, we must have 
n= km, where k is the number of left cosets of H in G. In other words, 


[G:1) =[G: HH: 1). 


This proves the following theorem, which is of fundamental importance 
in the theory of finite groups. 


3.9 Theorem (Lagrange). Let G be a finite group. Then the order of 
any subgroup of G divides the order of G. 


We shall now derive some important results from Lagrange’s theorem. 


3.10 Corollary. Let G be a finite group of order n. Then for everya € G, 
o(a)\n, and, hence, a" = e. : 

Consequently, every finite group of prime order is cyclic and, hence, 
abelian, 


Proof. Let a € G. By Lagrange’s theorem the order of the cyclic subgroup 
[a] divides n. So o(a)\n. 

If nis prime and a ¥ e, the order of [a] must be n. Hence, [a] = G, and 
therefore G is cyclic. 0 


3.11. Examples 


(a) (Groups of order <6) 


It follows from Corollary 3.10 that groups of orders 2,3, or 5 are cyclic. 
Consider a group G of order 4. If G has an element a of order 4, then 
{a] = G. Hence, G is cyclic. Otherwise, every element # ¢ is of order 2; 
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that is, G = {e,a,0,c) and a? = 6? = c? = e. Consider the product abd. If 
ab=e, then ab= aa, which implies b= a, a contradiction. Hence, 
ab # e. Similarly, ab # a, ab # b. Hence, ab = c. By the same argument, 
ba = c, be = a= cb, and ca = b = ac. Hence, Gis abelian. (This group, or 
any group isomorphic to it, is called the Klein four-group.) Thus, all 
groups of order <6 are abelian. 


(6) (Euler - Fermat theorem) 


If a is an integer prime to the positive integer m, then a” = 1 (mod m), 
where @ is the Euler function. 


Solution. Note that an element x € Z/(m) is invertible if and only if 
(x,m) = 1, and the order of the multiplicative group (Z/(m))* of the inver- 
tible elements in Z/(m) is d(m). Since (am) = 1, @€ (Z/(m))*, so 
a&™) = |, This yields aX” = 1 (mod m). 


(c) (Poincaré’s theorem) 

The intersection of two subgroups of finite index is of finite index. 
Solution. Let H,K < G, H,K of finite indices. Let a € G. Then it is trivial 
that (HN K)a = Hal Ka. Thus, any right coset of HN K is the intersec- 


tion of a right coset of H and a right coset of K; but the number of such 
intersections is finite. This proves that the number of right cosets of HM K 


is finite. 

@ 

Let G be a group and a, beG such that ab = ba. If o(a) = m, o(b) = n, and 
(m, n) = 1, then o(ab) = mn. 


Solution. Let o(ab) = k. Then (ab)* = e. Consider 
(aby™" = amb = @, 

which gives k]mn (Theorem 3.7). Also 
(ab)‘ = e= akbk = e= ak = b-*, 


Thus, 


o(a*) = o(b-*) = 0(b*) ~~ (Problem 10). 
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But 

a™ = e=>(a*)" = e= o(a*)|(m (Theorem 3.7). 
Similarly, o(b4)\n. Therefore, o(a*) divides (m,n) = 1. Hence, o(a*) = 1, 
so a* = e, But then m|k. Similarly, n|k. Consequently, mn|k. Since k|mn, 
it follows that k= mn. i 


The result contained in the following problem is sometimes quite 
handy when studying structure of finite groups, 


{e) 
Let G be a finite group, and S, 7<G. Then 
— ISI! 
\ST| isnT] TV 


Solution. Consider S X T and define a relation ~ in S X T by (s,t) ~(s’,t’) 
if and only if s’ = sa and t’ = a™'t for some a& SMT. Then ~ is 
an equivalence relation. Let (s,f) denote the equivalence class of 
(s,t) & SX T, and let S X 7'/~ be the set of equivalence classes. It follows 
from the definition of equivalence relation that 


(Sf) = (saa 1a E $1 T}. 
Thus, 
\(sO)=}S0 TI. 


Also, let SX T =U, (5;,t,) be the disjoint union of equivalence classes. 
Therefore, 


ISX Tl=kISN TI. (1) 


We now define a mapping fi SX T/~ — ST by (5,.t;) = Sit. fis well 
defined and injective, because 


(Si) = (Gi) = 5a, HO, 
for some dE SN T > s/t, = Sjt,. 
Also, fis clearly surjective. Hence, 
ISX T/~|=|ST}. 
Therefore, k =|ST|; so from (1) we get 
|\SX T\=|STISN TI, 
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which gives 
ISI7| 
ISYT|=|STISAT| or | ST} isn Ty 
Problems 
1. Let H be a subgroup of a group G. Prove that Ha = H if and 
only if a¢H. Also show that HH = H. More generally, if A is a 
nonempty subset of G then show that AH =H ifand only if ACH. 
2. Let G be a group and H < G. Suppose |G/H|= 2. Prove that 
aH = Ha for allaeG. 
3. Let G bea group and H < G. Show that for all xeG, x~' Hx is 
a subgroup of G of the same cardinality as that of H. 
4. Find the subgroups of the groups given in Problems 5 and 6 of 
Section 1. 
5. Show that for any subgroup of a group the inverses of the ele- 
ments of a left coset form a right coset. 
6. Let V be the group of vectors in the plane, with vector addition as 


the binary operation. Show that the vectors that issue from the 
origin O and have endpoints on a fixed line through O form a 
subgroup. What are the cosets relative to this subgroup? 

(a) If H and K are subgroups whose orders are relatively prime, 
prove that HONK = {e}. 

(b) If H and K are subgroups of order p and n, respectively, 
where p is prime, then either HO K = {e} or H<K. 

Show that the elements of finite order in any abelian group forma 
subgroup. 

Show that a subset 4 of a group G cannot be a left coset of two 
distinct subgroups of G. If A isa left coset of some subgroup of G, 
then prove that A is also a right coset of some subgroup of G. 
Show that o(a) = o(a—') for any element a in a group G. 

Ifa,b are any two elements in a group G, show that aband ba have 
the same order. 

Let G be a group and a,b € G. Show that o(a) =-0(b™'ab). 

Ifa group G has only one element aof order n, thena € Z(G)and 
n=2. 

Let Gbea group and a,b € Gsuch that ab = ba. Let o(a) = mand 
o(b) = n. Show that there exists an element c € G such that o(c) is 
the least common multiple of m and n. 
Show that if G is a group of even order then there are exactly an 
odd number of elements of order 2. 
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16. Prove Wilson’s theorem that, for any prime p, (p — I)! =—1 
(mod p). 

17. Let a be an element of a group G such that o(a) =r. Let m be a 
positive integer such that (™m,r) = 1. Prove that o(a”) = r. 

18. Let a be an element of a group G such that o(a) = r. Let m bea 
positive integer: Prove that o(a™) = r/(m,r). 

19. Let g: G— G’ be a homomorphism of groups. Let a € G. Prove 
that o(g(a))|o(a). Further prove that if g is injective, then 
0(g(a)) = ofa). 

20. Let G be a finite group, and let S, T be nonempty subsets of G 
such that G # ST. Prove that |G{ = |S|+|T7\. 

21, Let Sbe a nonempty subset of a group G, and let 


C(S) = {x € G|xs = sx, for all s € S}. 


Show that C(S) < G. What is C(G)? (C(S) is called the cen- 
tralizer of S in G.) 
22. Find the centralizer of each of the following subsets of S;: 


(2 3)}, {2}, and {1 2 3), (1 2}. 


4 Cyclic groups 


As already defined, a group G is said to be cyclic if G = [a] = (a'|i € Z) for 
some a € G, The most important examples of cyclic groups are the addi- 
tive group Z of integers and the additive groups Z/(n) of integers modulo 
n. In fact, these are the only cyclic groups up to isomorphism. 


41 Theorem. Every cyclic group is isomorphic to Z or to Zn) for 
somenEN. 


Proof: If G = [a] is an infinite cyclic group, consider the mapping y: 
Z— Ggiven by w(i) = a’. It is clear that wis a surjective homomorphism. 
Moreover, i # j= a'# a/, for otherwise a would be of finite order. 
Hence, y is injective. Therefore, y is an isomorphism. 

Next, suppose G = [a] is a cyclic group of finite order n. Then G = 
{e,d,....a""} and o(a) =n (Theorem 3.7). Consider the mapping y: 
Z/(n) > G given by y(/) = a’. y is well defined and also injective, for let 
ii € Z/(n). Then 


i=jeni-jodd=esq=ai. 
Clearly, y is surjective. Further, 
Wit j)=WiF]) = alt = ale 


Hence, y is an isomorphism. ©. 


a a SS rw 
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The following is immediate from the above theorem. 


4.2 Theorem. Any two cyclic groups of the same order ( finite or infi- 
nite) are isomorphic. 


43 Theorem. Every subgroup of a cyclic group is cyclic. 


Proof. Let G = [a] be a cyclic group, and let H be a subgroup of G. If Hisa 
trivial subgroup, the result is obvious. So let H be a proper subgroup of G. 
Ifa‘ € H, then a~' € H. Hence, there is a least positive integer mm such that 
b=a"™ € H. Weprove that H =[b]. Let a‘ & H. By the division algorithm 
i=mqtr, where 0 =r<m. Then 


av=ai-™ =a'ib-te H. 


Hence, r= 0. Therefore, a’ = b%, which proves that H= [db]. O 


The converse of Lagrange’s theorem is not true in general, but the 
following theorem shows that it does hold for cyclic groups. 


4.4 Theorem. Let G be a finite cyclic group of order n, and let d bea 
positive divisor of n. Then G has exactly one subgroup of order d. 


Proof. The result holds trivially if d= 1 or n. So let 1 <d<n and put 
n/d = m. Let G = [a]. Then 6 = a” is of order d. Hence, [5] is a cyclic 
subgroup of order d. To prove the uniqueness, let H be any subgroup of G 
of order d. By Theorem 4.3, H is generated by anelementc =a°. Then 
a®4 =c4 =e. Hence, n|sd, that is, md|sd and so m|s. Let ma = s. This yields 
[a*] <[a™] = [b]. But since each of the subgroups [a‘] and [a] is of 
order d, [a°] = [a”]. This proves H = [b]. 
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Let H = [a] and K = [8] be cyclic groups of orders m and n, respectively, 
such that (m,n) = 1. Then H X K is a cyclic group of order mn. 


Solution. Let o(a,b) = d. Now (a,b)"" = (a,b) = (e,e) implies d|mn. 
Also (e,e) = (a,b)? = (a%,b") implies a? = e = b4, so mid and n|d. There- 
fore, mn|d. Consequently, mn = d. Since |H X K|= mn, it follows that 
(a,b) generates the group H X K. ? 


Problems 


1. Prove that the multiplicative group of the nth roots of unity is a 
cyclic group of order n. 
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2. Find all possible sets of generators of the subgroups of orders 
3,4, and 12 of Z,.. 

3. Prove that there are exactly two elements of an infinite cyclic 
group G that can generate it. 

4. Prove that there are exactly ¢(n) elements of a cyclic group 
of order n that can generate it. [Hint: If a is a generator of 
(Z/(n), +), then 1 = ma for some meZ, so ma = 1 (mod n), which 
yields (a,n) = 1.] 

5. Show that a group G has no proper subgroups if and only if it 
is a cyclic group of prime order. 

6. Show that every finitely generated subgroup of (Q, +) is cyclic. 
Show also (Q, +)#(Q*,:), where Q* represents positive 
rational numbers. 

7. Find a homomorphism from S; onto a nontrivial cyclic group. 

8. Show that Z x Z is not cyclic. 

9. Is Z, x Zz cyclic? 

0. Give an example of a nonabelian group such that each of its 

proper subgroups is cyclic. 


5 Permutation groups 


Definition. Let X be a nonempty set. The group of all permutations of X 
under composition of mappings is called the symmetric group on X and is 
denoted by Sy. A subgroup of Sy is called a permutation group on X. 


It is easily seen that a bijection X = Y induces in a natural way an 
isomorphism Sy= Sy. If |X|=n, Sy is denoted by S, and called the 
symmetric group of degree n. 

A permutation o € S,, can be exhibited in the form 


( oo ) 
a1) of2) ++ on)?’ 

consisting of two rows of integers; the top row has integers 1,...,”, usually 
(but not necessarily) in their natural order, and the bottom row has o{/) 
below i for each i = 1,...,7. This is called a two-row notation for a permu- 
tation. There is a simpler, one-row notation for a special kind of permuta- 
tion called a cycle. 


Definition. Let o € S,. If there exists a list of distinct integers X, ,....X, En, 
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such that 
OX) = Xai, Plager 1, 
AX) = x1; 


ox)=x XE OH ,.5%); 


then a is called a cycle of length r and denoted by(x,...x,)..A cycle of length 
2 is called a transposition. 


In other words, a cycle (x,...x,) moves the integers x, ....x, one step 
around a circle as shown in the diagram (for r= 5) and leaves every other 
integer in n unmoved. (If a(x) = x, we say o does not move x.) 


x3 


ae x 


x4 xe 


Trivially, any cycle of length 1 is the identity mapping e. Note that the 


one-row notation for a cycle does not indicate the degree n, which has to 
be understood from the context. 


Two permutations o,t € S, are said to be disjoint if they do not both 
move the same integer; that is, for all x € n, o(x) = x or 1(x) = x. 

For the sake of illustration, let us consider the symmetric group S;. 
There are six permutations of the set {1,2,3} given by 


oa 1 2 3 po 1 2-3. 6c 1 2 
12 37 " 2 3b 3 1 
ee 12 3 fe 12 3 ae 12 3 
13 2p 2 3217p % 2 1 37 
On examination we find that they are all cycles; that is, 


e=(1), = 2 3), m=(l 3 2), 
1 =(2 3), 2=GB 1), tT =(1 2). 


We can find the product of any two permutations by the usual rule for 
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composition of mappings. Thus, 


(Recall that in the product ta, ¢ acts first, followed by t.) We can, how- 
ever, give a simpler description of the multiplication structure in S,. (This 
is not true for symmetric groups of degree > 3.) 

Let us write o for a, =(1 2 3) and fort, =(2 3). We easily verify that 
0? =0,,0 =e 7? =e, oT =%, T= T, = ta. Hence, 


S; = (€,0,07,1,07,07T}, 
and the product of any two elements in S; can be computed by using the 
relations 

e=e=7?, to=ot (*) 
and the associative property of multiplication. 

Relations of the type (*) that completely determine the multiplication 
table of the group are called its defining relations. We shall later see further 
examples of these relations. 

A subgroup of a symmetric group Sy is called a permutation group. In 
other words, a permutation group is a group (G,-) such that the elements 
of G are permutations of some set X, and - is composition of mappings. 
The following theorem indicates the importance of permutation groups. 


5.1 Theorem (Cayley). Every group is isomorphic to a permutation 
group. 
Proof. Let G be a group. For any given a € G, the mapping 

ii G> G, givenby f(x)=ax forallxEG, 


is a bijection, because ax= ax’=>x=x' and y= f(aq'y) for all 
x,x’,y € G. Consider the mapping 


}:G—> Sg given by d(a)=f, forallaeG, 
where Sg is the symmetric group on the set G. For all a,b,x € G, 
Sax) = abx = FBX) = LGD) = (Lah. 
Hence, 
$(ab) = dla)b(b). 


Therefore, @ is a homomorphism, and Im ¢ is a subgroup of S;. More- 
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over, 


(a) = O(b) = ax = bx forall xe G=a=b. 


Hence, ¢ is an injective homomorphism. Therefore, G is isomorphic to a 
subgroup of Sg. O 


The above isomorphism is called the left regular representation of G. 
Similarly, we have a right regular representation. 


Groups of Symmetries 


We now describe an important class of permutation groups known as 
groups of symmetries. Let X be a set of points in space, so that the distance 


d(x,y) between points x,y is given for all x,y € X. A permutation o of X is 
called a symmetry of X if 


d(o(x),o(y)) = d(xy) for all x,y EX. 


In other words, a symmetry is a permutation that preserves distance 
between every two points. 


Let Ty denote the set of all symmetries of X. Then for all 0,7 € Ty and 
xyE X, 


a(ta~"(x), ta "{y)) = d(o"(), 0~"(y)) = d(aa~"(x), 007" '(y)) 
= d(x.y). 


Hence, ta~! € Ty. This proves that Ty is a subgroup of Sy and, therefore, 
is itself a group under composition of mappings. It is called the group of 
symmetries of X. 

Consider, in particular, the case when X is the set of points constituting 
a polygon of # sides in a plane. It is clear from geometrical considerations 
that any symmetry of X is determined uniquely by its effect on the vertices 
of the polygon. Therefore we need consider only the symmetries of the set 
of vertices, which can be labeled as 1,2,...,72. Thus, the group of symme- 
tries of a polygon of n sides is a subgroup of S,,. 


Definition. The group of symmetries of a regular polygon P,, of n sides is 
called the dihedral group of degree n and denoted by D,,. 


The particular case n = 3 was considered in Example 1.3(d). 

Let us now consider the general case of a regular polygon P, (see the 
figure). It is clear that a permutation o € S,,isasymmetry of P, ifand only 
if a takes any two adjacent vertices of P,, to adjacent vertices; that is, ifand 
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n 1 


only if o(1),0(2),...,0(#) are either in the cyclic order 1,2,...,2 or in the 
reverse cyclic order 2,7 — 1,...,.2,1. Thus, the symmetries of P, can be 
classified into two kinds: those that preserve the cyclic order 1,2,...,7, and 
those that reverse the order. Let o be a symmetry that preserves the cyclic 
order, Now o(1) can have any one of the values 1,...,2, and once o{1) is 
fixed, o(2),...,a(7) are uniquely determined by the cyclic order. Therefore, 
there are exactly ” symmetries that preserve the cyclic order of the ver- 
tices. Let us call them a, ,03,...,0,,, where g; is the symmetry taking | to i. 
By the same argument there are exactly n symmetries 7,,7),...,1, that 
reverse the cyclic order, where 1; takes | to i. This proves that the dihedral 
group D,, has 2 elements ;,7;(i= 1,...,"). 

We now give a simpler description of the elements of D,, that enables us 
to write the product of any two elements easily. Clearly, g, is the identity 
permutation e, and a2 is the cycle({1 2...n). Writing o for c,, we easily 
verify that o‘ takes 1 to? + 1(i=1,2,....n— 1), anda" takes 1 to 1. Since a’ 
(i> 1) preserves the cyclic order, it follows that 


O = Gis i=1,...a— 1, 
a" =e. 
Hence, the n symmetries that preserve the cyclic order of vertices are a/ 
(i=0,1,...,n— 1), where o is the cycle (1 2...n). 
Writing t for 


fl 2 -+ A 
1h pn we op 


we cledrly see that o‘t reverses the cyclic order and takes | toi + 1. Hence, 
o't = 1,4, (i =0,1,...,% — 1). Moreover, t? takes 1 to 1 and preserves the 
order. Hence 1? = e. 

Now consider the product ta. Since ta reverses the cyclic order, and 
to(1) = (2) =n, we conclude that ta = o”~'t. We sum up the above 
discussion in 


5.2 Theorem. The dihedral group D,, isa group of order 2n generated 
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by two elements 0,1 satisfying 0” = e = t? and ta = o"—'t, where 
& eof 2a Oe 
o=(12...n), = se a) 


Geometrically, o is a rotation of the regular polygon P,, through an 
angle 2z/n in its own plane, and 7 is a reflection (or a turning over) in the 
diameter through the vertex 1. 

Definition. The dihedral group D, is called the octic group. 


Asan example of the group of symmetries of a nonregular polygon, we 
shali consider the symmetries of a rectangle in Example 5.3. 


5.3 Example 


The symmetries of a rectangle 


4 3 


1 2 


are easily seen to be 
es 12 3 
1) 22:23 
_{1 23 4 bl 
o=( 1 4 :). “(i 


Geometrically, a is a rotation through an angle z, and b and c are reflec- 
tions in the axes of symmetry parallel to the sides. It is easily verified that 
a@=b? =? =e, ab=c, bc =a, ca = b. Thus, the group of symmetries 
of a rectangle is the Klein four-group. 


wry aN 
NW — Ww 
mR 
Ss 


Problems 


|. Find all subgroups of S, and S,. 

2. Ifn = 3, prove that Z(S,) = (e). [Hint: Let e#o € S,. Suppose 
aiy=j, i#j. Let k# i,j, Choose tE S, such that (i) = i, 
uj) =k, (k) = j. Then (ot)(i) # (ta)(i), so ot # 10.) 

3. Show that|Z(D,,)|= 1 or 2 according to whether n is odd or even. 

4. Let @ and b be elements of order 2 in a group G. Suppose 
o(ab) = 4. Show that the subgroup generated by a and db is D,. 
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6 Generators and relations 


Sometimes it is convenient to define a group by a subset X of the group 
and a set of equations satisfied by elements of X. For example, the group 
(Z/(n),+) is generated by | such that nl = 0. The group S; is generated by 
{a,b} such that a3 = 1 = b?, b~'ab = a. The dihedral group D, is gener- 
ated by {a,b} such that a” = 1 = b?, b-'ab = a7'” A finite group, in gen- 
eral, may also be described by listing its elements and by writing down the 
multiplication table; but clearly this is an impossible act for groups of large 
orders (without computers!). Hence, we are naturally interested in a min- 
imal subset_X of the group that generates it, and also in the set of equations 
satisfied by elements in the generating set that would suffice to give us all 
products of elements in the group. 


Definition. Let G be a group generated by a subset X of G. A set of 
equations (r;= \)jex that suffice to construct the multiplication table of G 
is called a set of defining relations for the group (r, are products of elements 
of X). 

The set X is cailed a set of generators. The system (Xr, = Ujea) IS 
called a presentation of the group. 
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1 Normal subgroups and quotient groups 


We recall that multiplication in a group G induces a product of any two 
subsets A and B of G, given by AB = (xy|x E A, yE B}. If A or Bisa 
singleton, we write aB for {a}B and Ab for A{b}. Since multiplication in G 
is associative, the induced multiplication of subsets of G is also associa- 
tive. 


Definition. Let G be a group. A subgroup N of G is called a normal 
subgroup of G, written NG, ifxNx7! CN for everyx EG. 


Trivially, the subgroups {e} and G itself are normal subgroups of G. If G 
is abelian, then every subgroup of G is a normal subgroup. But the con- 
verse is not true: A group in which every subgroup is normal is not 
necessarily abelian [Example 1.5(e)]. It is easily proved that the center ofa 
group Gis a normal subgroup of G, and if ¢: G > H isa homomorphism 
of groups, then Ker @ (1G. 

The following theorem gives several characterizations of a normal 
subgroup. 


11 Theorem. Let N be a subgroup of a group G. Then the following 
are equivalent. 
i) NAG. 
(ii) xNx7! = N for every x E G. 
(iii) xN = Nx for everyx € G. 
{iv) (xN)(yN) = xyN for all x,y © G. 
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Proof. (i)= (ii) Suppose N<I1G. Let x€G. Then, by definition, 
XNx7'CN. Also, x7!'€G. Hence, x~'NxC N. Therefore, N= 
X(x—"Nx)x7! C xNx7!. Hence, xNx7! = N. 

(ii) = (iii) Nx = (XN! )x = XNx7'x = xNe = XN. 

(iii) = (iv) (XN) yN) = x(Ny)N = x(VN)N = xy(NN). Now NN CN 
because N is closed under multiplication. On the other hand, N= eN C 
NN, Hence, NN = N. Therefore, (xN)(yN) = (xy)N. 

{iv) = (i) xNx7! = xNx7!eC xNx7'N = xx7'N=eN=N. Hence, 
NAG. Oo 


Let NV be a normal subgroup of G. The above theorem has shown that 
any left coset of N in G is a right coset and vice versa. Hence, we need not 
distinguish between left cosets and right cosets of N. We. shall write 
all cosets of N as left cosets and denote the set of all cosets of N in G 
by G/N. 


1.2 Theorem. Let N be a normal subgroup of the group G. Then G/N 
is a group under multiplication. The mapping @: G— G/N, given by 
x1 XN, is a surjective homomorphism, and Ker @ = N. 


Proof. By Theorem 1.1, (xN)(yN) = (xy)N for all x,y € G. Hence, G/N is 
closed under multiplication. Because multiplication is associative in G, 
multiplication is also associative in G/N. The coset eN = Nis the identity 
for multiplication in G/N, and for any x € G, (xN)(x7'N) = (xx! )N = 
eN. This proves that G/N is a group. 

The mapping ¢ is obviously surjective. For all x,y € G, 


P(xY) = CY)N = (XN YN) = HX)G(Y). 
Hence, ¢ is a homomorphism. Further, xN = eN if and only if x € N. 
Hence, Ker ¢ = (x € GGG) = eN} =N. O 


Definition. Let N be a normal subgroup of G. The group G/N is called the 
quotient group of G by N. The homomorphism G — G/N, given by x'> 
XN, is called the natural (or canonical) homomorphism of G onto G/N. 


Definition. Let G be a group, and let S be a nonempty subset of G. The 
normalizer of S in G is the set 


M(S) = (x € G[xSx7 = S}. 
The normalizer of a singleton {a} is written N(a). 


13 Theorem. Let G be a group. For any nonempty subset S of G, NS) 
is a subgroup of G. Further, for any subgroup H of G, 
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(i) N(A) is the largest subgroup of G in which H is normal; 
(ti) if K is a subgroup of N\A), then H is a normal subgroup of KH. 


Proof. Clearly, e € N(S). If x, y € NGS), then 
(x7! p)SQe7! yp)! = x7 pSy7! oe = x Se = xx xr = S. 
Hence x~'y € MS). Therefore, N(S) is a subgroup of G. Let H be a 
subgroup of G. Then AHA~! = H for all h € H. Therefore, H is a subset 
and, hence, a subgroup of N(/). Further, by definition, xH/x—! = H forall 
x € MH). Hence, H <1 M(H). Let K be any subgroup of G such that 
H<VK. Then kHk-'! = H for all k © K. Hence, K C N(A). This proves 
that N(77) is the largest subgroup of G containing Has a normal subgroup. 
Let K be a subgroup of M(H). Then for all k € K, kKHk~' = H. Hence, 
kH = Hk, Therefore KH = HK. Hence, by Theorem 3.5 of Chapter 4, 
KH is a subgroup of N71), and H C KH. Consequently, HI HK. O 


Definition. Let G be a group. For any a,b€G, aba~'b™ is called a 
commutator in G. The subgroup of G generated by the set of all commuta- 
tors in G is called the commutator subgroup of G (or the derived group of 
G) and denoted by G’. 


1.4 Theorem. Let G be a group, and let G’ be the derived group of G. 
Then 


@ GAG. 
(ii) G/G’ is abelian. 
(iii) If H<1G, then G/H is abelian if and only if G’ C H. 


Proof. (i) Let x= aba™'b-! be any commutator in G. Then x7! = 
bab-'a~ is also a commutator. Moreover, for any g in G, 

exe! = (gag™'\(gbg'gaé'g” ‘(gb 'g”') 

= (gag™')(gbg- gag”) Xgbg-'y! © G’. 

Now any element yin G’ is a product ofa finite number of commutators, 
say 

VFX X2Xyy 
where Xj,...,X, are commutators. Then for any g € G, 

ays! = (9x87 gx287!) + (B%n8 I) EO". 


Hence, G’ is a normal subgroup of G. 
(ii) For all a, b € G, 


(aG’XbG'Y(aG’) (bG'Y"! = (aba~'b-")G' = G’. 
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Hence, (a@G’)(bG’) = (bG’)(aG’). Therefore, G/G’ is abelian. 
(iii) Suppose G/H is abelian. Then for all a,b € G, 


(aba—'b~)H = (aH)(bH)(aH)y(bH)'! 
= (aH \aHy (bH\(bHy' = A. 


Hence, aba~'b— € H. This proves that G’ C H. The converse is proved 

similarly. 0 

15 Examples 

(a) IfA <Gand BAG, then AN BAA and ABK<G. 

Solution. Obviously A NB < A. To prove its normality, let a€ A, x € 

AB. Then axa! & B, because B <1 G. Trivially, axa~! € A. Thus, 
VaeEA, VWxEANB, axa "GE ANBSANBAA, 


To prove AB<G, let a, a,E A, b, b} EB. Then abla,b,y' = 
abby'az! © AB, because (bby')ay!=ajz'b, for some b, € B. Thus, 
AB<G, 


(b) If H; 1G, i= 1,2,...,4, then H, Ay... < G. 
Solution. Follows by induction on k, 


(c) If G is a group and H is a subgroup of index 2 in G, then H isa 
normal subgroup of G. 


Solution. If a € H, then, by hypothesis, G= H U aH and aHN H= ©. 
Also, G= HU Ha, Han H=@. Thus, aH =.Ha, a¢ H. But clearly 
aH = Ha, Va € H. Hence, Vg € G, gH = Hg, proving that H is normal 
in G, 


(d) If Nand M are normal subgroups of G such that VM M = (e}, then 
nm=mn,Wne N,Wm € M. 
Solution. If n € N, m € M, then 
n—'m-' nm = (n7“!'m7'n)m € MM = M, 
and also 
nm nm = n\(m'nm) © NN= N, 
Thus, 
nm nam € NOM = {e). 
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Hence, nm = mn. 


(e) Give an example of a nonabelian group each of whose subgroups is 
normal, 


Solution. Let G be the quaternion group (see Problem 6, Section 1, Chap- 
‘ter 4), The only subgroup of order 2, that is, 


{Ce egaea 


is trivially normal. All the subgroups of order 4 have index 2 and, hence, 
are normal by Example (c). Hence, G is a desired group. 


(f) Give an example of a group G having subgroups K and T such that 
KIT <G, but K is not a normal subgroup of G. 


Solution. Let G be the octic group D, (see 5.2 in Chapter 4). Choose 
T = {e,0?,t,07t) and K = {e,t}. Clearly, from the defining relations of the 
octic group, T and K are subgroups. Since the index of Tis 2, 7<1 G by 
Example (c). Also K as a subgroup of T has index 2, and thus K <I 7. 
However, K is not normal in G, because if we choose o € G and t € K, 
then o~'to € K. 


(g) Let G be a finite group with a normal subgroup N such that 
(IN, |G/N]) = 1. Then N is the unique subgroup of G of order |. 


Solution. Let K < G such that |K] =|]. Then KN/N < G/N. Now 


KN| _|KN|__IKt 


NI] IN IKON 


So by Lagrange’s theorem |K]/|K M N} divides |G/N|. But since |K] =|N] 
and (|N], |G/N|) = 1, this implies|K|/|K M N|= 1. Hence, K = KM N,so 
K=N. 


(h) If G is a group with center Z(G), and if G/Z(G) is cyclic, then G 
must be abelian. 


Solution. Let G/Z(G) be generated by xZ(G), x & G. Let a,b € G. Then 
aZ(G), as an element in G/Z(G), must be of the form.x”Z(G) for some 
integer m; that is, 


aZ(G) = x™Z(G). 
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Thus, a= xy for some y € Z(G). Similarly, b = x"z for some z € 
Z(G) and some integer 7, so that 


And 


ab = (x™y)(x"z) = x™yx"z = x™X"yz 
= xmtnyz, since y € Z(G). 


ba = (x"z\Xx™y) = x"zx™yp = x"tmzy, since z € Z(G). 


Hence ab = ba, Va,b € G. 


Problems 


1, 
2 


3. 


Prove that the center Z(G) of a group G is a normal subgroup. 

If Nis a normal subgroup ofa group G, and H is any subgroup of 
G, prove that NH is a subgroup of G. 

If Nand M are normal subgroups of G, prove that NM is also a 
normal subgroup of G. 

If there exists a unique subgroup H of order 10 (or 20) in a 
group G, show that H <]G. Generalize this result to subgroups 
of other orders. (Hint: See Problem 3, Section 3.) 

Show that the cyclic subgroup of S3 generated by(} 2? 3) is 
not normal in S3. 

If N is a normal subgroup of a group G such that NM G’ = (e}, 
prove that NC Z(G). 

Let H be a subgroup of a group G such that x? & H for every 
x © G. Prove that H <I] G and G/H is abelian. 

Find a subgroup N of order 12 in the symmetric group S, on four 
elements. Find the elements of S,/N and show that they can be 
made into a group. 

Prove that in S; the set N= {e, (1 2 3), (1 3 2)} is a normal 
subgroup. Find the elements of 93/7. 

Let H be a subgroup of G, Prove that H <G if and only if the 
product of two left cosets of H in G is again a left coset. 

Show that the set SL (n,R) of invertible n x n matrices over 
R having determinant 1 forms a normal subgroup of the linear 
group GL (n, R). 

Let G/N be the quotient group of G. Suppose o(gN) is finite. 
Show that o(gN) divides o(g). Also show that g"eN if and 
only if o(gN) divides m. 

Show that the order of each element of the quotient group 
Q/Z is finite. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


2 
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Let G be a group such that for some integer m > 1, 

(aby" =a™-b", forall a, beG, 

and let 

G" = {a™|aeG}. 

Show that 

G"<1G 

and the order of each element of G/G” is finite. 

Show that there does not exist any group G such that |G/Z(G)| 
=. 

For G=S,, compute the first and second derived groups, 
GY) =G' and G? =(GY. 

If A, B are subgroups of a group G such that 


B<IG, ANB={e}, G=AB, 


then G is called a semidirect product (or split extension) of A and 
B. Show that the dihedral group D, can be expressed as a split 
extension of two suitable proper subgroups. 

Show that the quaternion group (see Problem 4, Section 1, 
Chapter 4) cannot be expressed as a split extension of two 
nontrivial subgroups. 

Let L(G) be the set of normal subgroups of a group G. Show 
that L(G) is a modular lattice. Show also that the lattice of all 
subgroups need not be modular. [A lattice L is called modular 
if for all a,b,ceL, withha<c,av(bac}=(av b)nc] 


Jsomorphism theorems 


In this section we prove some important theorems on group homomor- 
phisms known as isomorphism theorems. We saw in Theorem 1.2 that 
every quotient group G/N ofa group G is a homomorphic image of G. The 
first isomorphism theorem (which is also known as the fundamental 
theorem of homomorphisms) proves the converse; that is, every homo- 
morphic image of G is isomorphic to a quotient group of G. 


2.1 


Theorem (first isomorphism theorem). Let 6: G—G’ be a 


homomorphism of groups. Then 


G/Ker @ = Im @. 
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Hence, in particular, if b is surjective, then 
G/Ker 6 = G’. 


Proof. Consider the mapping 

wiG/K—~Im@ — givenby xK-—> (x), 
where K = Ker @. For any x,ve G, 

XK =yK@ y'xE KS d(y7'x) = e’ & A(X) = H(y). 
Hence, y is well defined and injective. Further, 

VK VK) = YOK) = (xy) = $00 6(9). 


Hence, y is a homomorphism. Since y is obviously surjective, we con- 
clude that y is an isomorphism of groups. 0 


2.2 Corollary. Any homomorphism @: G — G’ of groups can be fac- 
tored as 


o=j oven 
where n: G— G/Ker @ is the natural homomorphism, yw: G/Ker 6 > 


Im @ is the isomorphism obtained in the theorem, and j:1m @ — G’ is the 
inclusion map. 


¢ ' 
G ————~ ¢ 


a 


G/Ker => Im ¢ 
Proof. Clear. O 


2.3 Theorem (second isomorphism theorem). Let H and N be sub- 
groups of G, and N<1G. Then 


A/HO N= HANIN. 
The inclusion diagram shown below is helpful in visualizing the 


theorem. Because of this, the theorem is also known as the “diamond 
isomorphism theorem.” 
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G 


Proof. Since N <1 G, HN = NH isa subgroup of Gand N <i HN. Consider 
the mapping 


@:H—>HN/N — givenby ArAN forall hed. 


In fact, is the restriction of the natural homomorphism p: G > G/N to 
H. Hence, Ker ¢ = HNN. Moreover, ¢ is clearly surjective. Hence, by 
the first isomorphism theorem, H/HN N= HN/N. O 


2.4 Theorem (third isomorphism theorem). Let H and K be normal 
subgroups of G and K C H. Then 


(G/K)(H/K) = G/H. 
This theorem is also known as the “double quotient isomorphism 
theorem.” 
Proof. Consider the mapping 
@:G/K—>G/H — givenby xK-—xH. 
The mapping is well defined, for 
xK=yK=>x"yeEK=x 'yeH=xH=jyH. 
Further, for all x,y € G, 
P(XK\(YK)) = POYK) = xyH = (xH)(yH). 
Hence, ¢ is a homomorphism. Now ¢ is obviously surjective, and 
Ker @ = {(xK|xH = H) = (xK|x € H} = A/K. 
Hence, by the first isomorphism theorem, (G/K)/(H/K) = G/H. O 


The next theorem shows that the direct product of two quotient groups 
is isomorphic to a quotient group. 
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2.5 Theorem. Let G, and G, be groups, and N, 1G,, N, <1 Gz. Then 
(G, X G)/(N, X N2) = (G,/N) X (G2/N2). 


Proof. Consider 
@: G, X G, > (G,/N,) X (G,/N2) 
given by 
(21,2) > OEM 22). 
It is easily verified that @ is a surjective homomorphism and Ker 


b=N, XN. Hence, the result follows by the first isomorphism 
theorem. 0 


We recall that ifo: S— Tis a mapping from a set Sinto a set 7, and if 
X CT, then o~!(X) denotes the set (s € S|a(s) € X}. 0 '(X) is known as 
the inverse image of X under o. We may emphasize that a! is a mapping 
not from T to S but rather from A(T) to P(S). However, if a is bijection 
then o7! defined as above coincides with the usual inverse. 


2.6 Theorem (correspondence theorem), Let 6: G — G’ be a homo- 
morphism of a group G onto a group G’. Fhen the following are true: 


(i) H<G=@(H)<G’. 

(i! W<Gaeao\(H)<G. 

(ii) HAG>¢(A)AG"’. 

fii’? HAG =>@X{A)AG. 

(iii) H<GandHD Ker deh =o'(H(A)). | 

(iv) The mapping H > @(F) is a 1-1 correspondence between the 
family of subgroups of G containing Ker ¢ and the family of 
subgroups of G’; furthermore, normal subgroups of G correspond 
to normal subgroups of G'. 


Proof. (i) Let a,b € H; so b(a),d(b) € (A). Then 


PaXG(b))"! = H(a)b(b-') = (ab!) € OH), 


since ab-! € H, Thus, @(H) < G’. 
(iY Let a,b € 6-H"). Then $(a),6(6) € H’. Now 


d(ab-') = d(ayo(b)y! € H’; 
so ab-' € ""(H’). Thus, ~'(H’) < G. 
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(ii) Let (A) € b(H) and g’ € G’. Then g’ = f(g) forsome g € G. Now 
g”(b(h))g' = (#(g))"* + O(h)- b(g) = O(e” ‘hg)e@(A), 


since H <1 G. Therefore, 6(H) <.G’. 
(ii)’ Let hE 6-H, 2 © G. Then d(h) € H’. Now 


$(g~ *hg) = (b(g))"*- O(h)- d(geH’, 


since H’ <1G’. Therefore, g~'hg © 6—'(H’). Hence, -(H’) 1G. 
(iii) Trivially, HC @-\A(H)). Let x © 6-(6()). Then 


o(x) & O(H) = d(x) = O(h) (for some h € H) 
=> d(xh-!) = d(e) = xh“! € Ker 
=xh"'GH (as H2D Ker) 
=xeEdH. 


Thus, H = 67 ((H)). 

(iv) Let H’ < G’, Then by (i)’ @7!(4") is a subgroup of G containing 
Ker ¢, so by (iii), 6(@"'(H’)) = A’. So the mapping H +> #(H) is surjec- 
tive. To show that the mapping is injective, let 6(H,) = o(4,), where 
H,,H, are subgroups of G containing Ker @. Then @"'(¢(H,)) = 
7 '(b(H,)), so, by (iti), H, = H,. The last part of (iv) follows from (ii). 


Remark. If 6: G > G’ isany homomorphism, then Theorem 2.6 remains 
true if G’ is replaced by Im ¢. 


27 Corollary, Let N be a normal subgroup of G. Given any subgroup 
H’ of GN, there is a unique subgroup H of G such that H’ = H/N. Further, 
HIG ifand only if H/N<1G/N. 
Proof. Consider the natural homomorphism 

.6:G—>G/N — givenby x xN, 
By Theorem 2.6 there is a unique subgroup H of G containing N such that 
H’=@(H)=H/N. O 


Definition. Let G be a group. A normal subgroup N of G is called a 
maximal normal subgroup if 

(i) N#G. 

(ii) HAGandHIN>H=NorH=G. 


Definition. 4 group G is said to be simple if G has no proper normal 
subgroups; that is, G has no normal subgroups except {e) and G. 
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The following result is an immediate consequence of Corollary 2.7. 


2.8 Corollary. Let N be a proper normal subgroup of G. Then N is a 
maximal normal subgroup of G if and only if G/N is simple. 


2.9 Corollary. Let H and K be distinct maximal normal subgroups of 
G. Then HK is a maximal normal subgroup of H and also of K. 


Proof. By the diamond isomorphism theorem 
A/HOK= HK/K. 


Now K <1 HK <1G. Hence, HK = K or HK = G, since K is maximal. But 
HK=K= HC K,acontradiction, since H and K are both maximal and 
distinct. Hence, HK = G. Therefore, 


H/H 9 K = G/K. 


Hence, by Corollary 2.8, HM Kis a maximal normal subgroup of H and, 
similarly, of K. 0 


2.10 Examples 


(a) Let G bea group such that for some fixed integer n > 1, (ab)" =a"b" for 
all a,b € G. Let G, = {a € Gla" = e} and G" = {a"|a € G}. Then 


G,2G, G'<4G, and G/G,=G". 


Solution. Let ab€G, and x@G. Then (ab™')"= a\(b")"'=e, so 
ab“! € G,. Also, (xax7!)" = xa"x~! = e implies xax7! € G,. Hence, 
G,, <1G. Similarly, G* <1 G. Define a mapping fi G > G" by f(a) = a”. 
Then, for all a,b € G, f(ab) = (ab)" = a"b". Thus, fis a homomorphism. 
Now Ker f= (ala"=e}=G,. Therefore, by the first isomorphism 
theorem G/G, = G". 


(b) Let G be a finite group, and let Tbe an automorphism of G with the 
property T(x) = xifand only ifx = e. Then every g € Gcan be expressed 
asg= x—!T(x) for some x € G. 


Solution. We assert that x~'! T(x) = y~'!T(y) if and only if x = y. 


X1T(x) = y'TY) © (9x7!) = TOTO)! 
= yx") = T(x!) = yx! = ey= x, 
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by hypothesis. Therefore 
G= {x7!T(X)|x € G}. 


(c) If in Example (b) we also have the condition that 7? = J, then Gis 
abelian. 


Solution. Let x € G. Then 


XTX) = TT) = TT) TQ) = TT“) x) 
= T(x TQ). 


Therefore, for all g € G, T(g~') = g. Nowifa,b € G, then T((ab)“') = ab. 
On the other hand, 


T((ab)"') = T(b“'a~') = T(b)T(a™!) = ba, 


Therefore, ab = ba. 
(d) A nonabelian group of order 6 is isomorphic to S;. 


Solution. If each element is of order 2, then G is abelian. So there must be 
an element a of order 3. Let b € Gbe such that b ¢ {e,a,a?}. Then it is easy 
to check that e,a,a?,b,ab,a”b are all distinct elements and, thus, constitute 
the whole group G. Now b? ¥ a or a’. For let b? = a. Then b¢ = e. This 
implies that the order of b = 2,3,6. But then the order of b = 2 implies 
a= e,acontradiction. And the order of b = 3, along with b? = a, implies 
ab = e, acontradiction. Also the order of b = 6 implies that G is cyclic, a 
contradiction to the fact that G is not abelian. Hence, b? # a. Similarly, 
b? # a?. Also b? = b, ab, or a*b would imply b = e, a, or a”, which is not 
the case. Therefore the only possibility for b? € G is that b? = e. Further, 
the subgroup [a] = {e,a,a?} generated by ais of index 2 and, thus, normal. 
Therefore, bab~' = e, a, or a?. But bab-! = e gives a = e, which is not 
so; and bab~! = a says that G is abelian, which is also not so. Thus, 
bab-! = a?. Hence, G is generated by a,b with the defining relations 


@=e=b?, bab =a’. 

On the other hand, S;, is also generated by a’ and b’, where 
a=e’=h'?,  b’a’b’ =a’? 

Then the mapping 
ere’, ara’, aa’, bb’, ab a'b’, ab a'*b’ 


is an isomorphism of G onto $3. 
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Problems 


1. Ifo is an isomorphism of a group G into a group H, prove that 
(o(a))" = e’ if and only if a” = e. Give an example to show this is 
not true if ¢ is not an isomorphism. 

2. If a group G is generated by a subset S, prove that o(S) also 
generates G, where o is an automorphism of G. 

3. Show that a cyclic group of order 8 is homomorphic to a cyclic 
group of order 4. 

4. Write down all the homomorphic images of 
(i) the Klein four-group, 

(ii) the octic group. 

5. Show that each dihedral group is homomorphic to the group of 
order 2. 

6. Let [a] be acyclic group of order m and [6] acyclic group of order 
n. Show that there is a homomorphism o of [a] into (b} such that 
o(a) = b* if and only if mk isa multiple of n. Further, if mk = gn, 
show that ¢ is an isomorphism if and only if (77,q) = 1. 


3 Automorphisms 


Recall that an automorphism ofa group G is an isomorphism of G onto G, 
The set of all automorphisms of G is denoted by Aut(G). We have seen 
(Example 2.1(d), Chapter 4) that every g © G determines an automor- 
phism J, of G (called an inner automorphism) given by x > gxg—'. The 
set of all inner automorphisms of G is denoted by In(G). 


34 Theorem. The set Aut(G) of all automorphisms of a group G is a 
group under composition of mappings, and In(G') <1 Aut(G). Moreover, 


G/Z2(G) = In(G). 
Proof, Clearly, Aut(G) is nonempty. Let 0,1 € Aut(G). Then for all 
xyEG, 

at(xy) = a((tx\(ty)) = (at(x) ary). 
Hence, ot € Aut(G). Again, 

a(o~'(x)o~(y)) = oa7'(x)oa7'(y) = xy. 


Hence o7 (x) o—'(y) = o7 (xy). Therefore, o~! € Aut(G). This proves 
that Aut(G) is a subgroup of the symmetric group S, and, hence, is itselfa 
group. 
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Consider the mapping 
@:G—Aut(G) givenby a J,. 
For any a,b € G, 
L(x) = abx(aby' = a(bxb™ Ja = 1, 1,00) 
for all x € G. Hence, ¢ is a homomorphism, and, therefore, In(G) = 
Im @ is a subgroup of Aut(G). Further, /, is the identity automorphism if 
and only if axa~! = x for all x € G. Hence, Ker @ = Z(G), and by the 
fundamental theorem of homomorphisms 
G/Z(G) = In(G). 
Finally, for any o € Aut(G), 
(oI,07')(x) = a(ao™'(x)a~) = a a)xo(a)“! = Taal); 
hence, al,0~' = I¢a € In(G). Therefore, In(G) < Aut(G). 


It follows from the theorem that if the center of a group G is trivial, then 
G = In(G). A group G is said to be complete if Z(G) = {e} and every 
automorphism of G is an inner automorphism; that is, G~ In(G)= 
Aut(G). ‘ 

When considering the possible automorphisms o of a group G, it is 
useful to remember that, for any x € G, x and o({x) must be of the same 
order (see Problem 19, Section 3, Chapter 4). 


3.2 Examples 


(a) The symmetric group S; has a trivial center {e}. Hence, In(S;) ~S. 
Now consider all automorphisms of S;. 
We have seen that 


S; = (€,4,a7,b,ab,a7b} 
with the defining relations 

a=e=b?, ba=a’*b. 
The elements a and a? are of order 3, and b,ab, and ab are all of order 2. 
Hence, for any a € Aut(S;), o(a) = a or a?, o(b) = b, ab, or a*b. More- 
over, when o(a) and o(d) are fixed, a(x) is known for every x € S;. Hence, 
o is completely determined. Thus, there cannot be more than six auto- 
morphisms of S;. Hence, Aut(S;) = In(S;) = S;. Therefore, S, is a com- 
plete group. 4 

(b) Let G be a finite abelian group of order n, and let m be a positive 
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integer prime to n. Then the mapping a: x+> x” is an automorphism 
of G. 


Solution. (mn)=1=>4 integers u and v such that mu+nv= 
1>VWxEG, 


= MUTE ee img oM ans cunt, 


since 0(G) =n. 

Now Wx € G, x = (x“)” implies that ¢ is onto. Further, x" = e=> 
x™ = @= x = e, showing that a is |-1. That o is a homomorphism fol- 
lows from the fact that G is abelian. Hence, ¢ is an automorphism of G. 


(c) A finite group G having more than two elements and with the 
condition that x? # e for some x € G must have a nontrivial automor- 
phism. (Also see Problem 1.) 


Solution. When G is abelian, then a: x + x7! is an automorphism, and, 
clearly, ¢ is not an identity automorphism. When G is not abelian, there 
exists a nontrivial inner automorphism. 


(d) Let G = [a] bea finite cyclic group of order n. Then the mapping a: 
a‘ a™ is an automorphism of G iff (m,n) = 1. 


Solution. If (m,n) = 1, then it has been shown in Example (b) that ¢ is an 
automorphism. So let us assume now that ¢ is an automorphism. Then 
the order of o(a) = a” is the same as that of a, which is n. Further, if 
(m,n) = d, then (a)"/4 = (a”)"/4 = e, Thus, the order of a” divides n/d; 
that is, n{n/d. Hence, d= 1, and the solution is complete. 


(e) If G isa finite cyclic group of order n, then the order of Aut(G), the 
group of automorphisms of G, is d(n), where @ is Euler’s function. 


Solution. Let G = [a] and o € Aut(G). Since o(a') = (o(a))! for each 
integer i, o is completely known if we know o(a). Now let (a) = a”, 
m =n, Then as in Example (d), we have (m,n) = 1. Thus, each o deter- 
mines a unique integer m less than and prime to n, and conversely, which 
completes the solution, 


Problems 


1. Kind the group of automorphisms of (Z, +). 
2. Find the group of automorphism of (Z,, +). 
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3. Find Aut(K) where K is the Klein four-group. 

What about Aut(Z, x Z,)? 

Show that the group of automorphism of D, is of order 8. 

Show that Aut(Z, x Z,) consists of eight elements sending 

(1,0) to (1,0) or (1,2) and (0, 1) to (O, 1), (0, 3), (1, 1), or (1, 3). 

6. Show that Aut(Z, x Z,) ~ Aut(Z,} x Aut(Zs). 
In the following problems 7 and 8, you may invoke Theorem 
2.1, Chapter 8. 

7. Let A bea noncyclic finite abelian group. Prove that Aut(A) is 
not abelian. 

8. Let G be a finite group such that Auth = p. Prove |G| <3. 
(Hint: Note G is abelian) 


we 


4 Conjugacy and G-sets 


Definition. Let G be a group and X a set, Then G is said to act on. X ifthere 
is a mapping 6: G X X — X, with (a,x) written a * x, such that for all 
abEG,xEX, 
(i) a*(b* x) = (ab) * x, 
(ii) e*x=x, 
The mapping ¢ is called the action of G on X, and X is said to be a G-set. 


One of the most important examples of G-sets is the action of the group 

G on itself by conjugation defined by 
a*x=axa"! 

[see Example 4.1(b)]. The reader interested in conjugation and its appli- 
cations only may go directly to Theorem 4.8 without breaking continuity. 

To be more precise, we have just defined an action on the left. Simi- 
larly, an action of G on X on the right is defined to be a mapping 
XXG—>X with (x,a)> x*a such that x *(ab)= (x*a)* 5 and 
x*e=x forall abe Gand xe X, 

We shall confine ourselves to groups acting on the left, and for the sake 
of convenience we sometimes write ax instead of a * x. 


41 Examples of G-sets 


(a) Let G be the additive group R, and X be the set of complex 
numbers z such that |z|=1. Then X is a G-set under the action 


y*xc=elc, where yeR and ceX. 


Here the action of y is the rotation through an angle @=y radians, 
anticlockwise. 
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(b) Let G=S., and X = {x , x2,X3,X4,X5} be a set of beads forming 
a circular ring. Then X is a G-set under the action 


£*X=Xgiys gESs. 


(c) Let G=D, and X be the vertices 1,2,3,4 of a square. X is a 
G-set under the action 


grxi=g(i, gED,, i€ {1,2,3,4}. 
(d) Let G be a group. Define 
axx=ax, a€G,x€EG. 


Then, clearly, the set G is a G-set. This action of the group G on itself is 
called translation. 
(e) Let G be a group. Define 


a*x=axa', a&G,xeEG. 
We show that G is a G-set. Let a,b € G. Then 


(ab) * x = (ab)x(ab)y = a(bxb™ Ja“! 
=a(b* xa =a* (b* x). 


Also, e « x = x. This proves G is a G-set. 

This action of the group G on itself is called conjugation. 

(f) Let G be a group acting on a set X. The action of G on X can be 
extended to the power set P(X) as follows. Define 


a*S=(a*xlx€ S} 


for all a@€G and SCX. Then, clearly, (ab)* S= a*(b*S) and 
e* S=§ for a,b € G and SC X. Therefore F(X) is a G-set. 

(g) Let G bea group and H < G. Then the set G/H of left cosets can be 
made into a G-set by defining 


a* xH = axH, a&G,xHEG/H. 


(h) Let G be a group and H <iG. Then the set G/H of left cosets is a 
G-set if we define 


a* xH = axa H, a€G,xHEG/H. 
To see this, let a,b € G and xH € G/H. Then 

(ab) * xH = abxb—'a'H = a * bxb"'H = a * (b * xf). 
Also, e * xH = xH. Hence, G/H is a G-set. 


If X is a G-set, then, as stated earlier, we generally write ax instead of 
a* x for the sake of simplicity. 
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42 Theorem. Let G be a group and let X be a set. 
(i) IfX isaG-set, then the action of G on X induces a homomorphism 
$:G—~Sy,. 
(ii) Any homomorphism $:G~ Sy induces an action of G onto X. 


Proof. (i) We define ¢: GS, by (f(a))(x) = ax, aeG, xeX. Clearly 
$(ajeSy, aeG. Let a, beG. Then 

(lad) (x) = (ab)x = a bx) = A(PO)YX) = (Hla) M(PENOY) 

=(d(@d()\x) for all x EX. 
Hence, f(ab) = d(a)h(d). 
(ii) Define a*x = (G(a))(x); that is, ax = ($(a@))(x). Then 
(ab)x = (P(ab)(x) = (H(aH(b) >) = H(aN( G(x) 
= {a(bx) = a(bx). 

Also, ex = (d(e))(x) = x. Hence, X is a G-set. 


Regarding G as a G-set as in Example 4.1{d), we obtain Cayley’s 
theorem (see Theorem 5.1, Chapter 4). 


43 Cayley’s theorem. Let G be a group. Then G is isomorphic into 
the symmetric group Sg. 


Proof. By Theorem 4.2 there exists a homomorphism $: G — Sz, where 
(f(a) = ax, a € G, x € G. Suppose f(a) = the identity element in S,. 
Then for all x € G, (b(a))(x) = x. This implies ax = x for all x © X, and 
hence a = e, the identity in G. Therefore, ¢ is injective. © 


Remark, An isomorphism of G into a group of permutations is called a 
faithful representation of G by a group of permutations. 


Further, if H < G the set G/H of left cosets of H in G is a G-set [Exam- 
ple 4.1(g)J. The action of G on G/H gives us another representation of G 
by a group of permutations, which is not necessarily faithful. This is 
contained in 


4.4 Theorem. Let G be a group and H < G of finite index n. Then 
there is a homomorphism 6: G — S,, such that Ker @ = QyegxHx™. 
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Proof. Since |G/H\|= n, Sgj47~ S,. By Theorem 4.2 there exists a homo- 
morphism @: G— S§, such that d(a\\xH) = axH. Now 


Ker @ = {a € G/G(a) = identity permutation} 
= {a € GlaxH = xH, Vx € G} 

{a € Gx ax € H, Wx € G)} 

{a€ Gla E xHx', Wx € G) 
=()xHx. oo 


xEG 


Wud 


Remark. We obtain the Cayley representation of G by taking H = {e}. 


45 Corollary. Let G be a group with a normal subgroup H of index n. 
Then G/H is isomorphic into S,,. 


Proof. Follows from Theorem 4.4, since H<G implies Ker@=H. O 


4.6 Corollary. Let G be a simple group with a subgroup # G of finite 
index n. Then G is isomorphic into S,,. 


Proof. Follows from Theorem 4.4 by recalling that Ker @<G. O 


Definition. Let G be a group acting on a set X, and let x © X. Then the set 
G, = (g € Glex = x}, 
which can be easily shown to be a subgroup, is called the stabilizer (or 
isotropy) group of x in G. 
For example, if G acts on itself by conjugation [Example 4.1(e)], then, 
for x EG, 
G, = (a © Glaxa™' = x} = N(x), 


the normalizer of x in G. Thus, in this case the stabilizer of any element x 
in G is the normalizer of x in G. 

Another example is the G-set G/H, where H < G [Example 4.1(g)]. 
Here the stabilizer of a left coset xH is the subgroup 


{g © GlexH = xH} =(g€ Glx7'gx € H} 
= (9 © Glg © xAx7!}) = xHx!, 


ey 
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Definition. Let G be a group acting on a set X, and let x © X. Then the set 
Gx = {axa € G} 
is called the orbit of x in G. 


Incase G acts on itself as in Example 4.1(d), the orbit of xeG is Gx = 
{ax|aeG} =G. 

Further, considering G as a G-set as in Example 4.1(e), where the 
action of the group G is by conjugation, the orbit of x€ G is Gx= 
{axa™|a € G), called the conjugate class of x and denoted by C(x). 

We now prove a very important result. 


4.7 Theorem. Let G be a group acting on a set X. Then the set of all 
orbits in X under G is a partition of X. For any x € X there is a bijection 
Gx > G/G,, and, hence, 

\Gx| = [G:G,]. 
Therefore, if X is a finite set, 

X1= 3 1G: 

xEC 

where C is a subset of X containing exactly one element from each orbit. 
Proof. For any x,y € X, let x ~ y mean that x = ay for some a € G. Now 
x = ex for all x € X; and if x = ay, then y= a~'x. If x = ay and y = bz, 
then x =(ab)z. Hence, ~ is an equivalence relation on_X, and the equiva- 


lence class of x € Xis the orbit Gx. Hence, the set of all orbits is a partition 
of X. Therefore, 


X=(J Gx (disjoint), 


xEC 


where C is any subset of X containing exactly one element from each 
orbit. 
Given x € X, consider the mapping 


@:Gx—G/G, given by ax aG, forallaeG. 
For any a,b € G, 
ax = bx a bx =x abe G, = aG, = bG,. 


Hence, ¢ is well defined and injective. Moreover, ¢ is obviously surjective 
and, therefore, bijective. Hence, |Gx} = |G/G,| = [G:G,]. 
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Since X is the disjoint union of orbits Gx, it follows that if X is finite, 
then 


IXI= SiG= Y (6:6). 0 
xEC 


xEec 


The partition of X given by the orbits in X under G is called the orbit 
decomposition of X under G. 

In Theorem 4.8 we give a version of Theorem 4.7 for the case when G 
acts on itself by conjugation. For the reader interested in conjugation 
only, we give an. independent proof of Theorem 4.8, 

Let a € G. Then we define 

Cla) = (xax~'|x € G}, 
which is called the conjugate class of a in G. 
Recall that the normalizer of a in G is the set 
N(a) ="{x © G\xax7! = a}, 


which is a subgroup of G. 


48 Theorem. Let G be a group. Then the following are true: 


(i) The set of conjugate classes of G is a partition of G. 
(ii) |C(a)| = (G:N(a)]. 
(iii) If G is finite, |G|=Z[G:N(a)], a running over exactly one 
element from each conjugate class. 


Proof. (i) Define a relation ~ on G as follows: 


a~b if a=xbx7' — forsomexEG, 


Clearly, ~ is an equivalence relation on G. The equivalence class of ain G 
is then the set (xax7!|x € G}, which is also the conjugate class C(a) of a. 
This proves G = UC(a), a disjoint union of conjugate classes. 
(ii) Let a € G, Then the mapping 
a: C(a) > G/N(@)_—s given by = xax7! > xN(a) 


is trivially onto, Also, it is 1-1. To see this, let x,y & G. Then 


xN(a) = yN(a) = y7'x © Na) = y7 xa = ay |x = xax7! = yayu!. 


Hence, a is a bijection, proving |C(a)| = (G/Ma)|. 
(iii) Follows from (i) and (ii), O 


The partition of G given by the conjugate classes in Theorem 4.8 (i) is 
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called the class decomposition of G, The equation in part (iii) is called the’ 
class equation (or class equation formula) of G. 
Let G be a group, and let S be a subset of G. If x € G, then the set 


x7Sx = (x7! sx]s © S} 


is called a conjugate of S. 


Definition. Let S and T be two subsets of a group G. Then T is said to be 
conjugate to S if there exists x © G such that T = xSx7'. 


Clearly, “being conjugate to” is an equivalence relation in the power 
set P(G) of the set G. 

Following the method of proof of Theorem 4.8 or by specializing 
Theorem 4.7 to the G-set A(G), where G acts on P(G) by conjugation, we - 
can easily prove 


49 Theorem. Let G be a group. Then for any subset S of G, 
ICIS) =[G:MS)] — {N(S) = (x © GIx7Sx = S)). 


We now give some important applications of the class equation of a 
finite group G (Theorem 4.8). Let us first observe that x € Z(G) if and 
only if the conjugate class C(x) has just one element, namely x itself. 
Therefore G is the disjoint union of Z(G) and all conjugate classes having 
more than one element. Hence, the class equation can be expressed as 

IG=|Z(G)+ > ([G:NO, 
xEC 
where C contains exactly one element from each conjugate class with 
more than one element. 


4.10 Theorem. Let G be a finite group order ofp", where p is prime and 
n>Q. Then 
(i) G has’a nontrivial center Z. 
fii) ZN is nontrivial for any nontrivial normal subgroup N of G. 
(iii) If H is a proper subgroup of G, then H is properly contained in 
NA); hence, if H is a subgroup of order p"—', then H<AG. 


Proof. (i) Consider the class equation of G, 
I 
IG\= p"=|Z|+ > [G:NOd, (1) 


xEeC 
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where Z = Z(G), and C is a subset of G having exactly one element from 
each conjugate class not contained in Z. By Lagrange’s theorem |N(x)| 
divides p* for every x € G, and if x € Z, |N(x)i < p*. Hence, p divides 
{G: N(x] for every x ¢ Z. Therefore, p divides B,<¢[G: N(x]. It follows 
now from the class equation (1) that p divides{ Z|. This proves that Zis not 
trivial. 

(ii) Because G = ZU (U_,,. C(x) (disjoint), 


N=GNN=(ZNN)U (Uce fal n) (disjoint). 
xEC 
Hence, 
INJ=IZA N+ SY ICQ) NM. Q) 
xEC 

If x EN, then C(x) C N. Hence, for-every x € C, C(x) NN is either 
empty or equal to C(x), and therefore|C(x) N Nis either zero or equal to 
[G:N(x)}. Hence, p divides 2, e¢jC(x) N N|. Because p divides |N}, it 
follows from the equation (2) that p divides |Z % N}. This proves that 
ZO Nis not trivial. 

(iii) Let K be a maximal nornral subgroup of G contained in H. Then 
the quotient group G/K is of order p’ for some r > 0. Hence, by the first 
part of the theorem, G/K has a nontrivial center, say L/K. Since L/K <1 
G/K, it follows by Theorem 2.6 that L <] G. Now Lis not contained in H, 
since K is a maximal normal subgroup of G contained in H, and K & L. 

Let hE H, 1E L. Because L/K is the center of G/K, (hK)(/K) = 
(IK)(hK). Hence, |” ‘hlehK CH. Therefore, L C N(H). This implies that 
H # N(#). Because H C M(H), it follows that H is properly contained in 
MA). 

If H is a subgroup of order p"~', then N(H) must be of order p". Hence, 


' NUH) = Gand, therefore, HG, O 


4.11 Corollary. Every group of order p* (p prime) is abelian. 


Proof. Suppose G is a nonabelian group of order p?. By Theorem 4.10, G 
has a nontrivial center Z that must be of order p. Leta € G,a ¢ Z. Then Z 
is a proper subset of N(a). Hence, N(a) must be of order p?. This implies 
Ma) = G. Hence, a € Z, a contradiction. O 


We close this section by proving Burnside’s theorem, which has appli- 
cations in combinatorics. For a fixed g € G, let X, = {x € X|gx = x). 


4.12 Theorem (Burnside). Let G be a finite group acting on a finite set 
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X. Then the number k of orbits in X under G is 


kaa EM 


geG 


Proof. Let S = ((g,x) © G X X [gx = x}. For any fixed g © Gthe number of 
ordered pairs (g,x) in Sis exactly |X,|. Similarly, for any fixed x € X,|G,|is 
the number of ordered pairs (g,x) in S. Hence, 


ZS IXI=ISI= SIG. 


geG xexX 


By Theorem 4.7, |Gx| = [G:G,] =|G\/|G,. Hence, 


VIG S aae as ya aa 


xexX xEX aEC xEGa 


where C is a subset of X containing exactly one element from each orbit. 
Now |Gx| = |Ga| for every x € Ga. Hence, 


Therefore, Z.ex1G,{ = [G| + k, which proves the theorem. O 


4.13 Examples 


(a) Let G be a group containing an element of finite order n > 1 and 
exactly two conjugacy classes. Prove that (G| = 


Solution. Let e# a © G such that o(a) = n. Because there are only two 
conjugate classes, these must be {e} and C(a). Therefore, if e# b€ G, 
then 6 € C(a). Thus o(b) = o(a) = n. Let m|n. Then there exists an ele- 
ment 6 such that 4 € [a], the cyclic group generated by a, and o(4) = m. It 
then follows that #1 = 7. Hence, » is prime. We claim that a?= e. If 
a? # e, then a? © C(a). Therefore, a? = xax7! for some x € G. This 
implies a¥ = x'ax~ for all i > 0. Choose i = n. Because x" = & we obtain 
a?" = a. This yields 2” = { (mod n), a contradiction. Hence, a? = e; so for 
all g & G, g? =e. This implies G is abelian. But, because G has only two 
conjugate classes, |G|= 


{b) Let H be a subgroup of a finite group G. Let 4,2 € P(G), the power 
set of G. Define A to be conjugate to B with respect to Hif B = AAh“ for 
some A € H. Then 
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(i) Conjugacy defined in (G) is an equivalence relation. 
(ii) If C,,(A) is the equivalence class of 4 € P(G) (called the conju- 
gate class of A with respect to H), then 


ICy(4)l = [#30 NA). 


Solution. Follows from Theorem 4,7 by taking X to be the power set P(G) 
of Gand H to be the group that acts on Y by conjugation. Then the orbit of 
AEX is the conjugate class C;,(A), and the stabilizer is HM N(A). 
The direct argument is as follows. First, (i) is obvious, For the proof of 

Gi), consider the mapping 

6: Cy(A) > H/H 1 NA), 
where 

o(hAh"!) = h(HO N(A)j, hEH., 
‘a is clearly onto, @ is also 1-1, for let 4, ,h. & H. Then 

AGH NA) = A( 9 NA) = Ay th, © HO MA) 

=> hylh,A = Ahy h, = h,Ahy! = hy Ah}. 

Hence, a is bijective. 


The example which follows gives a beautiful illustration of the Burnside 
Theorem. 


(c) Find the number of different necklaces with p beads, p prime, 
where the beads can have any of n different colors. 


Solution. Let X be the set of all possible necklaces, Clearly |X| =n”. Let 


be a necklace. Let G = [a] be the cyclic group of order p. Then X is 
a G-set under the action 


| 
| 
2 
| 
| 
: 
: 
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where subscripts are modulo p. 

Clearly the action of any fixed element a'eG on a given necklace 
yields the same necklace. (The beads are just being permuted cyclically.) 
So the number of orbits is the same as the number of different necklaces. 
We now compute X, for each geG. First 

X,={xeXlerx=x} =X, 
So |X,| =". Let g #e. Since G is cyclic of prime order, g generates 
G. Then 
Xg={xEX|gex =x} 
= {xeX|g'xx = x, Vi} 
= {xeX|axx =x, VaeG}. 
Therefore, X, consists of all those necklaces which are unchanged by 
any permutation and these are precisely those which are of one color. 
Hence |X| =n, for all geG, g #e. The Burnside Theorem then gives 
the number of different necklaces as 


1 (p— I times) 1 
p W+nteertn a n? +n(p—1) |. 


Problems 
1. Let G be.a group. Show that 
Z(G)= (JC(x), xeG. 
IC@y=1 


2. Find the number of conjugates of the element (1 3) in Dg. 
3. Determine the conjugate classes of the symmetric group of degree 
3 and verify that the number of elements in each conjugate class is 
' a divisor of the order of the group. 
4. . Let H be a proper subgroup of a finite group G. Show that G 
contains at least one element that is not in any conjugate of H. 
[Hint: |C(H)| =[G:N(H)] and |x7 Hx} =|). 
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11. 


12. 
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Let H <G, and let the index of H in G be finite. Prove that 1 
contains a normal subgroup N that is of finite index. 

Let G be a group in which each proper subgroup is contained ina 
maximal subgroup of finite index in G. If every two maximal 
subgroups of G are conjugate in G, prove that G is cyclic. 

Let G be a finite group with a normal subgroup N such that 
((N|,|G/N|) = 1. Show that every element of order dividing |N|is 
contained in N. 

Prove that in any group the subset of all elements that have only a 
finite number of conjugates is a subgroup. 

If the commutator group G’ ofa group Gis of order m, prove that 
each element in G has at most m conjugates. 

Let G be the group of symmetries of a cube. Prove that each of 
the following sets is a G-set: 


(i) Set of vertices. 

(it) Set of long diagonals. 
(iii) Set of faces. 
(iv) Set of edges. 


Prove that if a finite group G has a normal subgroup N with 
|N| = 3 such that N ¢ Z(G), then G has a subgroup K such that 
(G:K] =2. [Hint: G acts by conjugation on N.] 

Let G be a group and X be a G-set. We say G acts transitively 
on X if for all x,, x,¢X there exists geG such that g*x, =X. 
Show G acts transitively on X if and only if there is only one 
orbit. Also show if H < G and X = G/H, the set of left cosets of 
H, then G acts on X transitively. 

Let G=S, and X be the undirected graph with vertices 1,2,3 
consisting of 


PS SYS 
L 303 PSF, 


I I 3. 


Show G acts on X canonically. Use the Burnside Theorem to 
show that the number of orbits is four. 


14. Let XK = {A,,A,} be the set consisting of diagonals of a square 


ep Sars 


a 
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with vertices 1,2,3, and 4. Regard X as a D,-set under the action 
gefa,at2} = {g(a), g(a + 2)}, where {a,a + 2} represents a dia- 
gonal with vertices a,a+ 2. Show that there exists a homomor- 
phism yg: G +S, with Kerg = {1,(2. 4), 3) (2 3,2 4}. 
Find the number of necklaces with six beads and two colors. 
Show that there are six different necklaces with four beads and 
two colors and eight different ones with five beads and two 
colors. 

Show that there are 4[k" + kU"* 1) neckties having n strips 
(of equal width) of k distinct colors. 

Suppose X is a G-set. Show that X x X is also a G-set under the 
action g*{x,,X2)=(g*x,,g*x). Consider the Klein four- 
group K as the group of symmetries of a rectangle with vertices 
1, 2,3, and 4, and let X = {1,2,3,4}. Regarding each of the sets 
X and X x X as a K-set in a canonical way, find the orbits 
of LeX and (1,2)EX x X. 

Consider additive and multiplicative groups (Z7, +) and (Z*,-). 
For convenience write Z, = {0,1,2,3,4,5,6}, and let G= 


( a , [O6Z1,a= 1, 2, or 4t. Show Gisa group of order 21 


0 
bez} <IG. Regard X = {(*) 
y 


a 
1 6 
and v={() ") ee eZ} 


and X x X as G-sets in a natural way (as ordinary matrix multi- 
plication). Find the orbit ot((); (S))ex x X, 


CHAPTER 6 


Normal series 


1 Normal series 
Definition. A sequence (Go ,G,,...,G,) of subgroups of a group G is called a 
normal series (or subnormal series) of G if 
{e} = Gy IG, IG, 4---dG,_, JG, =6. 
The factors of a normal series are the quotient groups G,/G,_,, | Sisr. 
Definition. 4 composition series of a group G is anormal series (G,...,G,) 
without repetition whose factors G,/G;-, are all simple groups. The factors 
G,/G,., are called composition factors of G. 
We often refer to a normal series (Go, G,,...,G,) by saying that 
{e} =GyCG,C-CG,=G6 


is a normal series of G. 
For any group G, {e} = GoC G, = Gis trivially a normal series of G. If 
G is a simple group, then {e} C G is the only composition series of G. 


11 Lemma. Every finite group has a composition series. 


Proof. If|G| = 1 or if G is simple, then the result is trivial (if|G| = 1, then 
(G) is a composition series of G without factors). Suppose G is not simple, 
and the result holds for all groups of order < |G|. Let H be a maximal 
normal subgroup of G. By the induction hypothesis H has a composition 
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series fe} H,C-++-CH. Therefore, G has a composition series 
{QC H,C-“CHCG. D 


1.2 Examples 


(a) {e} C {e,e’} C {e,e’,i,) C Gis a composition series for the quaternion 
group G, where e’ = --e and 
[v1 |--« 
[9 =U 
(b) {e} € {2,1 2 3), (1 3 2)} C Sy is a composition series for S3. 
(c) (e} C {e,07} C (e,0,07,07} C D, is a composition series for thé octic 
group D, (see Section 5, Chapter 4). 
(d) {0} C {0,9} C {0,3,6,9,12,15) C (0,1,2,...,17} = Z/(18) is a compo- 
sition for Z/(18). i 


We remark that a composition series is not necessarily unique. For 
example, another composition series for the octic group D, is 


{e} C {e,t} C {e,0?,1,027} C Dy. 
However, it is shown in the next section that any two composition 
series of the same group are “equivalent,” in the following sense. 


Definition. Two normal series S = (Gy,G,,..,G,) and S' = (G,G4,...,G}) 
of G are said to be equivalent, written S ~ S’, ifthe factors of one series are 
isomorphic to the factors of the other after some permutation, that is, 


GY/Gi-y a Gayl Ga—1> i= Leal 


for some a € S,. 


Evidently, ~ is an equivalence relation. 


13 Theorem (Jordan - Hilder). Any two composition series ofa finite 
group are equivalent. 


Proof. Let G be a finite group and suppose the theorem holds for every 
group of order < |G|. Consider any two composition series of G, say 

Si (Q=GCG,C'CG.=G, 

Sz ()= HCH, C+ CH,=G. 


IfG,_, = H,_;, then S, ~ S, by the induction hypothesis. If G,_, #H,_,, 
let K = G,_, N H,..,. By Corollary 2.9, Chapter 5, Kis a maximal normal 
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subgroup of G, _, and also of H,_,. Now K has a composition series, say 
(e} = Ky C K, C---C K. This gives two more composition series of G, 
namely, 

S3 {eh=KyCK, CC KCG_,CG, 

Sa (Q)}=KyCK, CC KCH,_,CG. 


Now G,_,H,_, = G. Hence, by the diamond isomorphism theorem, 
G/G,.,= H,./K and  G/H,_, = G,_,/K. 


Therefore, S,; ~ S,. Further, by the induction hypothesis, 5, ~ S, and 
S, ~S,. This proves that S, and S, are equivalent. O 


Theorem 1.3 shows that the factors of any composition series ofa finite 
group G - that is, the composition factors ~ are determined uniquely up 
to isomorphism and ordering. 


14 Examples 


(a) An abelian group G has a composition series if and only if G is finite. 


Solution. Let G be an abelian group with a composition series 
{e} = GgC G, C---C G,=G. Then the quotient groups G;/G,_,, being 
abelian and simple, must be cyclic groups of prime order p, (say), 
i=1,...,7 Hence, 


IG|= [PG/G-1= v1 “Dy. 


Therefore, an abelian group G has a composition series if and only if G is 
finite. Moreover the composition factors of G are determined by the 
prime factors of |G]. 


(b) If a cyclic group has exactly one composition series, then it is a 
p-group. 


Solution. Suppose G = [a] isa cyclic group of order p, «*: p,, where p,,...,P, 
are primes (not necessarily distinct). By Theorem 4.4 in Chapter 4, G 
has a unique subgroup G; of order p, ++: p;, namely, G; = [a], 
i= 1,..,.7— 1. Hence, (e) = GC G, CC G,_, CG, = G is a unique 
composition series of G such that |G,/G,-,|= p;, i= 1,...,7. Thus, every 
permutation of the prime factors of |G| determines a unique composition 
series of G. Hence, G has a unique composition series if and only if 
Py =" = p,; that is, |G] =p’. 
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(c) The Jordan - Hélder theorem implies the fundamental theorem of 
arithmetic. 


Solution. Let G be a cyclic group of order 7. Suppose 7 has two factoriza- 
tions into positive primes, say R 


N=Di Dy and N=G0°'G,- 


Then, as shown in Example (b), G has a composition series whose 
factors are cyclic groups of orders py,...,p,, respectively, and also a com- 
position series whose factors are cyclic groups of orders q,,...,4,, respec- 
tively. By the Jordan ~ Hélder theorem the two series must be equivalent. 
Thus, r = 5 and 'p, = 4, (after reordering if necessary). 


(d) Let G be a group of order p”, p prime. Then G has a composition 
series such that all its composition factors are of order p. : 


Solution. Clearly, any composition factor is of order p* for some k > 0. 
But since a group of prime power order has a nontrivial center, and each 
composition factor is a simple group, it follows that each composition 
factor is a simple abelian group and, therefore, of order p. 


Problems 


1. Write down all the composition series for the quaternion group. 

2. Write down all the composition series for the octic group. 

3. Write down a composition series for the Klein four-group. 

4. Find the composition factors of the additive group of integers 
modulo 8. 

5. Find all composition series for Z/(30). Verify that they are equiv- 
alent, 

6, If Gis a cyclic group such that |G] = p, «*- p,, p; distinct primes, 
show that the number of distinct composition series of G is r!. 

7, Let G bea finite group and N <G. Show that G has a composi- 
tion series in which N appears as a term. 

8. Give an example of two nonisomorphic finite groups G, H 
which have isomorphic composition factors. 

9. Let us define a composition series of any group G to be a 
descending chain (possibly. infinite) 


Go= GIG, IG, D+. I {e} 


such that G;G;_,, i=1,2,3,..., and G,_ ,/G; is simple. 
Show that Z has no finite composition series but does possess 
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infinite composition series. Write two such series and show that 
the Jordan—Hélder Theorem does not generalize to infinite 
groups. 


2 Solvable groups 


Recall that the subgroup G’ generated by the set of all commutators 
aba~'b~' in a group G is called the derived group of G. For any positive 
integer n, we define the nth derived group of G, written G™, as follows: 


G9=G,  GM=(G-dy (n> 1). 


Definition. A group G is said to be solvable if G® = {e} for some positive 
integer k. 


It is obvious that if G is abelian, then G’ = {e}. Thus, trivially, every 
abelian group is solvable. 


24 Theorem. Let G be a group. IfG is solvable, then every subgroup of 
G and every homomorphic image of G are solvable. Conversely, if N is a 
normal subgroup of G such that Nand G/N are solvable, then G is solvable. 


Proof. Let G be a solvable group, so that G™ = (e}. Then for any sub- 
group H of G, H™ Cc G™ for every positive integer 1. Hence, H“) = (e}. 
Therefore H is solvable. 

Let ¢: G > H be a surjective homomorphism. For any a,b € G, 

f(abaé'b-') = hfa)h(b) h(a) *h(b)-'. 
Hence, H’ = #(G’), and, by induction, H” = 6(G™) for any positive 
integer 1, Therefore, H® = d({e}) = (e}. This proves that every homo- 
morphic image of G is solvable. 

Conversely, let N <1 G such that N and G/N are solvable. Then N“*) = 
{e} and (G/N) = {e} for some positive integers k,/. Because G/N 
is a homomorphic image of G (under the natural homomorphism 
G— G/N), (G/N) = GN/N for every positive integer n. Hence, 
G CN, Therefore, G’+” C N® = {e} and G is’solvable. O 


2.2 Theorem. A group G is solvable ifand only ifG has anormal series 
with abelian factors. Further, a finite group is solvable if and only if its 
composition factors are cyclic groups of prime orders. 
Proof. If G® = {e}, then 

{e} = Gh Cc G&D cere GY eC Go = G 
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is a normal series of G in which each factor G&-"/G® is abelian. Con- 
versely, suppose G has a normal series 


{=A CH, C-CH_,CH,=G 


such that H,/H,_, is abelian, i = 1,...,r. Then by Theorem 1.4 of Chapter 
5, H} C.H,_,. Hence, G’ = H} C H,_,, and, by induction, G® C H,_,;, 
i= 1,....7. Therefore, G® = {e}, and G is solvable. 

Now suppose G is a finite solvable group. Then G has a normal series 
{e} = Hy C++: C H,=G in which each factor H;/H;_, is abelian. Now 
H,/H,_,, being a finite abelian group, has a composition series whose 
factors are cyclic of prime order. Inserting the corresponding subgroups of 
H, between the terms H,_, and H, in the normal series Hy C-+: C H,, we 
get a composition series of G in which every factor is a cyclic group of 
prime order. The converse follows from the first part of the theorem. © 


23 Examples 
(a) S; is solvable, for 
{e} CN=(e(1 2 3),(1 3 2}CS, 
is a normal series such that S;/N is abelian. 
We shall see in the next chapter that S, is solvable, but S,,, n = 5, is not 
solvable, 
(b) The dihedral group D, is solvable, for 
{e} C {e,9,....0""'} C D, 
is a normal series with abelian factors. 
(c) Let G be a finite solvable group and M be a minimal normal 


subgroup of G. Then M is cyclic of order p, for some prime p. We may 
first show that M is an abelian p-group. 


Problems 
1. Show that the group ofall upper triangular matrices of the form 
1 a b 
0 1 cil, a b,ceR, 
001 


is solvable. Generalize this to n x n upper triangular matrices. 
2. Show that a simple group is solvable if and only ifit is cyclic. 
3. Show that if A, B are groups, then A x B is solvable if and only 
if both A, B are solvable. 
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4. Let A, B be normal solvable subgroups of a group G. Show that 
AB is also solvable. 


‘Additional problems on solvable groups are given in the problem set 
at the end of Chapter 8. 


3 Nilpotent groups 

We define inductively the nth center of a group G as follows. For n = 1, 
Z(G) = Z(G). Consider the center of the quotient group G/Z,(G). Be- 
cause Z(G/Z,(G)) is a normal subgroup of G/Z(G), by Corollary 2.7 of 
Chapter 5 there is a unique normal subgroup Z,(G) of G such that Z,(G)/ 
Z\(G) = Z(G/Z,(G)). Thus, inductively we obtain a normal subgroup 
Z,(G) of G such that Z,(G)/Z,_(G) = Z(G/Z,,_,(G)) for every positive 
integer n > 1. Z,(G) is called the nth center of G. Setting Z(G) = {e}, we 
have Z,(G)/Z,_(G) = Z(G/Z,,_(G)) for all positive integers n. It follows 
immediately from the definition that 

ZAG) = {x € Gixyx7'y"! € Z,_(G) for all y € G). 


Hence, (Z,(G)Y C Z,_(G). 
The ascending series 


(e) = Z(G) C Z(G) CC Z(G) Co 
of subgroups of a group G is called the upper central series of G. 


Definition. 4 group G is said to be nilpotent if Z,,(G) = G for some m. The 
smallest m such that Z,,(G) = G is called the class of nilpotency of G. 


If Gis an abelian group, then Z,(G) = Z(G) = G. Thus, trivially, every 
abelian group is nilpotent. For a nontrivial example we prove 


3A Theorem. A group of order p" (p prime) is nilpotent. 


Proof. By Theorem 4.10 of Chapter 5, G has a nontrivial center Z,(G). 
Now G/Z,(G), being of order p’ < p”, has a nontrivial center. Hence, 
|Z\(G)|<{Z(G)}. By repeating the argument we get |Z,,(G)|= p” for 
some m = n. Hence, Z,,(G)=G. O 


3.2 Theorem. 4 group G is nilpotent if and only if G has a normal 
Series 

(}=G,CG,C+CG,=G 
such that G,/G;-, C Z(G/G;_,) for all i = 1,...,m. 
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Proof, Let G be a nilpotent group of class m, so that Z,,(G) = G. Then 
(e}= Z(G) CZ(G)CCZ,(G)=G 
is a normal series that satisfies the required condition, since Z,(G)/ 
Z,..\(G) = Z(G/Z,-. (G)). Conversely, suppose that G has a normal series - 
{2} = GC G, CCG, =G such that G,/G;... C Z(G/G;_,) for all i. 
Then G, C Z(G). Now G,/G, C Z(G/G,). Hence, for every x € Gy, yE 
G, xyx'y"' € G, C Z(G). Therefore,G, C Z(G). By repeating the ar-" 
gument we get G; C Z(G), i= 1,....m. Hence, G = G,, C Z,(G), and Gis ° 
therefore nilpotent. O 


33 Corollary. Every nilpotent group is.solvable. 


Proof. Let G be a nilpotent group. By Theorem 3.2, G has a normal series 
with abelian factors..Hence, by Theorem 2.2, G is solvable. 


_ The converse of this corollary is not true. For example, the symmetric 
group S; is not nilpotent because its center is trivial. But it is easily verified 
that S@) is trivial. Hence, S; is solvable. Thus, we see that the class of 
nilpotent groups is contained strictly between the classes of abelian groups 
and solvable groups. 


3.4 Theorem. Let G be a nilpotent group. Then every subgroup of G 
and every homomorphic image of G are nilpotent. 


Proof Let G bea nilpotent group of class 7, so that Z,,(G) = G. Let Ybea 
subgroup of G. Then, clearly, WM Z(G) C Z(H). For all x € 2,(G), 
and y € G,.xyx'y7! € Z(G). Hence, for allx € HN Z(G), and y EH, 
xyx7'y7' € HN Z(G). Therefore, HM Z(G) C Z(H). By repeating the 
argument we see that HM Z(G) C Z,(H), i = 1,...,.m. Hence, H= HO 
G=HOZ,(G) C Z,,(H). Thus, H is nilpotent. 

Let b: G > H be a surjective homomorphism. Then 


PxINT YA!) = AYO WHX)"(9)-!——for all uy € G. 
Hence, $(Z(G)) C Z(H). Let x © Z(G). Then xyx7y~? € Z(G) for all 
ye G, Hence 

AYA(VA()'G)7? E G(Z(G)) C ZH). 


Because @ is surjective, it follows that (x) € Z(H). Therefore, 
$(Z(G)) C Z(H). By repeated use of the argument we see that 
W(ZA(G)) C Z(H), i= 1,....m. Hence, H= o(G) = O(Z,(G)) C Z,,(H). 
Therefore, H is nilpotent. O 
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35 Theorem. Let H,,...,H,, be a family of nilpotent groups. Then 
H,X°++X H, is also nilpotent. 


Proof. We show that if H and K are nilpotent groups, then H X K is also 
nilpotent. The proof of the theorem then follows by induction. It can be 
easily shown that Z,(H X K) = Z,{H) X Z,(K) for any m. Hence, 
Z,AH X K)= H X K for some m. Therefore, H X Kis nilpotent. O 


Problems 


1. Show that S, is not nilpotent for 2 = 3. 

2. Is D, nilpotent? solvable? 

3. Give an example ofa group G such that G has a normal subgroup 
#H with both A and G/H nilpotent but G nonnilpotent.- 

4, Leta group G be a product of normal subgroups H and K of 
orders p* and g°, respectively, where p and q are distinct primes. 
Show that G is nilpotent. 

5, Let Gbea finite nilpotent group, and let p be prime. Show that ifp 
divides |G], then p also divides |Z(G)J. 
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. o(a;)=a;,,fori=1 


CHAPTER 7 


Permutation groups 


1 Cyclic decomposition 

Let us recall that a cycle ¢ = (a, ---@,) in S, is a permutation such that 
7 —1,a(a,) = a,,and a(x) = x for every other x 
in n. Two cycles (a, ---a,), (by ---b,) in S, are disjoint permutations if and 
only if the sets {a,,...,a,} and {b,,...,5,} are disjoint. Note that a cycle 
of length r can be written in r ways, namely, as (a,---a,) and 
(@;0;41-"°@,4,---a;-,), i=2,...,r. A cycle of length r is also called an 


r-cycle. 


> 


11 Theorem. Any permutation a & S,, is a product of pairwise dis- 
Joint cycles. This cyclic factorization is unique except for the order in which 
the cycles are written and the inclusion or omission of cycles of length \. 


Proof. We prove the theorem by induction on n. If n = | the theorem is 


, obvious. Let i, & (1,2,...,). Then there exists a smallest positive integer r 
such that o(i,)=i,. Let i, = o(i,), t= 0(Q) = 0(i),...i, = OC) = 


o’"(7,). Next, let 
X= (12,0050) — Lip slasesd). 


IfX = ©, then gisacycle and weare done. So let ¥ # @, andleta* = ol X. 
Then o* is a permutation of a set consisting of n — r elements. By induc-~ 
tion o* = c.¢,°** C,,, where c; are pairwise disjoint cycles. But since g = 
o*c,, where c, = (i; i2---i,), it follows that o is a product of disjoint 
cycles. 

To prove uniqueness, suppose ao has two decompositions into disjoint 
cycles of length > 1, say o= 7, °°°%, =f, °° Be 
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Let x € n. If x does not appear in any y,, then o(x) = x. Hence, x does 
not appear in any f;. If x isin some y;, then a(x) # x. Hence, x must be in 
some f,. But then a(x) occurs in both y, and £; for every r € Z. Hence, 7; 
and f; are identical cycles. This proves that the two decompositions writ- 
ten earlier are identical, except for the ordering of factors. © 


12 Corollary. Every permutation can be expressed as a product of 
transpositions. 


Proof. We need only show that every cycle is a product of transpositions. It 
is easily verified that 


(4, G2 +++ Gq) = (4 Gn )(Ay m1) °° (Ay 2). O 


Note that decomposition into transpositions is not unique, and the 
factors need not be pairwise disjoints. For example, 


(1 2.3 4 5)=(4 5X3 52 SKI 5) 
=(5 24 23 2.1 5) 
=(5 32 1G 5X4 5X2 3)3 5) 


Let o € S,, Let us write the decomposition of ¢ into disjoint cycles, 
including cycles of length 1, and write the factors in order of increasing 
length. Suppose a = y, ‘+: y, and the cycles 7,,...,7, are of lengths 1, ,...,%,, 
respectively. Then n, Sn, +++ Sn,andn, +n, +++ +n, =n. Thus, o 
determines a partition (1, ,...,7,) of n, which is called the cycle structure of 
o. Conversely, given a partition (7,,...,7,) of n, there always exists (not 
uniquely) a permutation a € S, such that the cycle structure of o is 
(nj ,...5%,), for the product of any disjoint cycles 7, ,...,y,, oflength 1, ,...,%5 
respectively, satisfies that condition. 


13 Theorem. If a,o€ S,, then t= aca™! is the permutation ob- 
tained by applying @ to the symbols in a. Hence, any two conjugate per- 
mutations in S,, have the same cycle structure. 

Conversely, any two permutations in S, with the same cycle structure 
are conjugate. 


Proof. If a(i) = j, then ta(i) = (acam Jaci) = aa(i) = aj). Therefore, if 
(4, -*:4,,) is a cycle in the decomposition of o, then (a(a,)---a{a,,)) is a 
cycle in the decomposition of t. Hence, the cycle decomposition of 7 is 
obtained by substituting a(x) for x everywhere in the decomposition of a. 
Thus, o and 1 have the same cycle structure. 
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Conversely, suppose that o and t have the same cycle structure 
(p,q,...,7). Then o and t have cycle decompositions 
6 =(4;---4y)(4y+1 Opt g)(Gn-r41 “y)s 
t=(b, by )(bp+1 = Dyag) (Bn-r41 -++D,). 
Define a € S, by a(a,) = 5;, 1 = 1,...,.n. Then it is easily verified that 
acor'(b) = 1(b,), i= 1,....n. Hence, aoa! = t, and ¢ and t are conju- 
gate. O 


14 Corollary. There is a one-to-one correspondence between the set of 
conjugate classes of S,, and the set of partitions of n. 


Proof. Obvious. 0 


15 Examples 
(a) Express the following permutations as a product of disjoint cycles: 
a (: 2345 °) 
2516 4 3 
(ii) (4 2 1 53 4 2 6X5 6 7 I) 
ares) 


Solution. (i) We start with | and obtain the cycle (1 2 5 4 6 3). 
(ii) The given permutation can be rewritten as 


fe (; 2345 6 2) 
46.2) 3:7 5 
Starting with 1, we obtain the cycle (1 4). Then start with any other 
element notin(1 4), say 2. Starting with 2, we get acycle(2 6 7 5 3). These 
two cycles exhaust the list {1,2,3,4,5,6,7}. Thus, ¢ = (2 6 7 5 3)(1 4). 
(iii) Proceeding as before, we obtain that the given permutation is 


(1 3)(2 4)(5) or, by the convention of omitting cycles of length 1, equal to 
(1 3)(2 4). 


(b) Let o= (1 5 3)(1 2), t=(1 67 9). Compute ata7!, 


Solution. By Theorem 1.3, ata~! = (a(1) a(6) o{7) a(9)) = (2 6 7 9). 
The interested reader may actually verify this by first computing o~!. 
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a= 12345 
25: 14 3p? 
ge 25 1 4 3\_f1 2345 
12345 3. Se aed 
Thus, by composing the mappings we obtain 
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Problems 


1. Ifaand # are disjoint cycles, then af = Ba. 

2. Ifq@isa cycle of length r, then a’ is the identity permutation. 

3. Show that the order ofany a € S,,is the least common multiple of 
the lengths of its disjoint cycles. 

4. Any two cycles in S, are conjugate if and only if they are of the 
same length. 


2 Alternating group 4, 


We showed in Section | that every permutation in S,,can be expressed as a 
product of transpositions, and the number of transpositions in any given 
product is not necessarily unique. However, we have the following im- 
portant result showing that the number of factors is always even or always 
odd. 


21 Theorem. Ifa permutation o & S,, is a product of r transpositions 
and also a product of s transpositions, then r and s are either both even or 
both odd. 


_ Proof. Let o = n, +--+ n, = +++ 4, where 4; and 7; are transpositions. 


Let P= Il,<;(x; — x,;) be a polynomial in the variables x, ,...,x,,. Define 
n(P) = TI quay — Xneiy)s 
ij 


where  € S,. We show that if 7 is.a transposition, then n(P) = — P. Let 


‘n= (k1),k < L.Now one of the factors in the polynomial Pisx, — x,, and 


in n(P) the corresponding factor becomes x; — x, 

Any factor of P of the form x; — x;, where neither / nor jis equal to k or 
J, is unaltered under the mapping . All other factors can be paired to form 
products of the form +(x; — x,)(x; — x), with the sign determined by the 
relative magnitudes of i, k, and /. But since.the effect of is just to 
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interchange x, and x;, any such product of pairs is unaltered. Therefore, 
the above argument gives that the only effect of 7 is to change the sign of P. 
This proves our assertion. 

Finally, 


a(P) = (ay HP = (~ DIP. 
Also 
o(P) = (nf AP = (~ INP. 
Thus (— 1) = (— 1), proving that r and s are both even or both edd, - O 


Definition. A permutation in S,, is called an even (odd) permutation ifit js 
a product of an even (odd) number of transpositions. 


The sign ofa permutation o, written sgn(o) or e(a), is defined to be + | 
or ~ 1, according to whether o is even or odd. More generally, we define: 
the sign of any mapping from n to nas follows. 


Definition. Let ¢:n—n. Then 


+1 if @ is an even permutation, 
e(o)=4-] if @ is an odd permutation, 
if @ is not a permutation. 


2.2 Lemma. Let d,y be mappings from n to n. Then 
(py) = ee). 
Hence for any a & S,, a7") = €(a). 


Proof. lf and y are both permutations, the result follows from Theorem 
2.1. If @ or w is not a permutation, then dy is not a permutation. Hence, 
e(hy) = 0 = e()e(y). If a is a permutation, e(a)e(o~!) = e(aa~") = 1. 
Hence, e(o~') = (a). O 


Let A, denote the set of all even permutations in S,. 
23 Theorem. A, is anormal subgroup of S,. Ifn > 1, A,,is of index 2 
in S,, and, hence, |A,| = 4n!. 


Proof. lf n = 1, S, = (e} = A,. Hence, A, is trivially a normal subgroup. 
Let n> 1. Let G = {1,— 1} be the multiplicative group of integers 1,—1. 
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Consider the mapping 
@:S8,2G  givenby o> eo). 


By Lemma 2.2, ¢ is a homomorphism. Because n > 1, the transposition 
t=(1 2)isin S, and f(t) = — 1. Hence, ¢ is surjective. Therefore, by the 
fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, S,/Ker @ = G. But Ker 
is precisely the set 4, of all even permutations. Hence, 4, is a normal 
subgroup of S,, and [S,:4,] =[{G|]=2. Consequently, |4,|=4)S,|= 
dnl, 2 


Definition. The subgroup A,, of all even permutations in S,, is called the 
alternating group of degree n. 


2.4 Examples 


(a) In S, the identity and the cycles (1 2 3), (1 3 2) are the only even 
permutations. Hence, 


As = {(1),C1 2 3),1 3 2)}. 


(b) A, is nonabelian if n> 3. For, if a, 6, c, d are distinct, then 
(abclabd)=(aci(b d), whereas (a2 b d)(a bc) =(ad\bc). Hence, 
(abollabd)#(abd\Xabo). 

(c) The only possible even permutations in S, are 3-cycles and products 
of two transpositions, in addition to the identity. Hence, A, consists of the 
following elements: 


e=(1, a=(1 293 4, b= 342 4, c= HQ 3), 
a=(1 2 3), f= 3 4, y= 4 2), d= 4 3), 
ow=(1 3 2), f=(1 4 3), y?=C1 2 4), 52=(2 3 4). 


It is easily verified that a, b, and c are conjugate to one another. For 
example, aaa”! = c, Similarly, a, B, y, and d are conjugate elements, and 
so are a, £7, y?, and 6?. Thus, the conjugate classes in A, are {e}, (a,b,c), 
{a,B,7,6), and {a?,8?,y?,6%). 

Note that two elements of 4,, may be conjugate in S, but not in 4,. For 
example, a and a, being of the same length, are conjugate in S, but notin 
Ay. 

(d) A, has only one proper normal subgroup, which is the Klein four- 
group. Consequently, A, has no subgroup of order 6. (This example shows 
that the converse of Lagrange’s theorem does not hold.) 

With the same notation as before, we easily verify that a? = b? = 
c? =e, ab=c, bc= a, ca = b. Hence, H = {¢,a,b,c} is a subgroup of A,. 
Moreover, since a, b, and ¢ constitute a conjugate class, H is normal. It is 
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clear from the relations satisfied by a, b, and c that H is the Klein four- 
‘group. 

Let K be any normal subgroup of A,. If x © K, then x? € K, and 
because K is normal, every element conjugate to x or to x? is also in K. 
Hence, if K contains any of the elements «,f,6,7,07,8?,y7,6?, then K must 
contain all of them. But then|K} > 8. Hence, by Lagrange’s theorem,K = 
A,. This proves that H = (e,a,b,c} is the only normal subgroup of A,. 

Finally, any subgroup of order 6 of A,, being of index 2, would be a 
normal subgroup. Hence, A, has no subgroup of order 6. 


3 Simplicity of 4, 


31 Lemma. The alternating group A,, is generated by.the set of ail 
3-cycles in S,,. 


Proof. The result holds trivially for n = 1,2, for then A, = (e} and S,, does 
not have any 3-cycle. So let 1 > 2. Now every 3-cycle is an even permuta- 
tion and, hence, an element of A,,. Conversely, every element in A, is a 
product ofan even number of transpositions. Consider the product of any 
two transpositions o and t. If cand t are disjoint, say ¢ = (a b),t =(c d), 
then ot = (a b c)(b c d). Otherwise, a = (a b), t = (b c)givesot = (a bc). 
Thus, every even permutation is a product of 3-cycles. Hence, A,, is gener- 
ated by the set of all 3-cycles in S,. O 


3.2 Lemma. The derived group of S,, is An. 


Proof. For n = 1,2, S} = (e} = A,. Consider n > 2 and let a =(1 2) and 
B=() 2 3). Then 

afa'pr=(1 2)1 2 342 YB 2 N= 2 3). 
Hence, (1 2 3) & Sj. Because S’, d S,,, S/,must contain every conjugate of 
(1 2 3). Hence, S/ contains every 3-cycle; therefore, A,, C S/,. On the other 
hand, every commutator aba~'b~! in S’,is an even permutation. Hence, 
SiC A, This proves that $,=A,. 0 


3.3 Theorem. The alternating group A,, is simple if n> 4. Conse- 
quently, S,, is not solvable if n> 4. 


Proof. Suppose H is a nontrivial normal subgroup of A,. We first prove 
that H must contain a 3-cycle. Let o # e be a permutation in H that 
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moves the least number of integers in n. Being an even permutation, ¢ 
cannot be a cycle of even length. Hence, ¢ must be a 3-cycle or have a 
decomposition of the form 


o=(a boc sejee (1) 
or 
o=(a bYe dys, (2) 


where a,b,c,d are distinct. Consider first case (1). Because ¢ cannot be a 
4-cycle, it must move at least two more elements, say d and e. Let a = 
(cde). Then 


asa t=(c d ela b c -+)(e d oc) 
=(a b do -v)en. 
Now let t = o~'(aga™!). Then t(a) = a, and t(x) = x whenever a(x) = x. 
Thus, t moves fewer elements than a. But t € H, a contradiction. 
Consider now case (2). With a = (c d e) as before, 


aca'=(c d ea bc d)--(e do 
=(a bid ee. 


Let B= o-"aoa™'). Then B(a) = a, B(b) = b, and for every x other 
than e, B(x) = xif o(x) = x. Thus, # € Hand moves fewer integers than a, 
a contradiction. Hence, we conclude that o must be a 3-cycle. 

Let t be any 3-cycle in S,. Because any two cycles of the same length are 
conjugate in S,,7 = acaT' forsomea € S,. Ifa is odd, choose a transpo- 
sition £ in S, such that ¢ and £ are disjoint. (This is possible because 
n> 4.) Then a8 € A,, and , 

(af o)(aB)"' = af BaB-')o~! = can! = 1, 
Hence, ¢ and t are conjugate in A,. Therefore, t © H. Thus, H contains 
every 3-cycle in S,. Therefore, H = A,. Hence, A, has no proper normal 
subgroup, which proves that A, is simple if n > 4. 

Consider now the derived group of A,,. Because 4’, is a normal sub- 
group of A,, and A, is simple, either 4/, is trivial or A), = A,. But A, is 
nonabelian if nm > 3. Hence, Aj, is not trivial. Therefore, Aj, = A, for every 
n> 4, Consequently, S2 = 44 = A,. Hence, S® = A, for all k= 1. This 
proves that S,, is not solvable. O 


3.4 Example 
A,, n> 4, is the only nontrivial normal subgroup of S,,. 
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Solution. Let {e} # H<1S,. Suppose HO A, # {e}. Then HOA, AA, 
gives HOA, = A, because A, is simple. This implies 4, C H. But then 
|S,/A4,| = 2 implies |H/A,| = 2, so H = A, or S,. 

If HOA, = {e}, then |H A,|= 4{H|n! = nl. Thus, |H]< 2 or |H|= 2 
because H # (e}. If H = (e,0}, then non! = 0 Vn € S,. This implies ¢ € 
2(S,) = {e}, acontradiction. Hence, the only nontrivial normal subgroup 
of S, is A,. 


Problems 


Ly 


2. 


w 


Prove that S, is generated by the cycles (12...2— 1) and 
(n—1 7). 
Let H< S,, H ¢ A,. Show that exactly half the permutations in 
H are even. 

Show that any group of order 4n + 2 has a subgroup of index 2. 
Let S$; act on itself by conjugation. Let K and H be, respectively, 
the orbit and stabilizer of (1 2)€S;. Show |K|=10 and 
|H]=12. 

Show {hat there are 420 elements of S, having disjoint cyclic 
decomposition of the type {a b)(c d e). Find also the 
number of elements in the orbit of (a b)(c d_ e). 

Show that there are 1120 elements of S, having disjoint cyclic 
decomposition of the type{a 6 c)d e f\(g 4h). 
Consider a cube with vertices numbered 1 through 8. Let H be 
the subgroup of the group G of rotations and reflections 
keeping the vertex 1 fixed. Show H ~ S, and {G/=48. 
Consider a regular tetrahedron with vertices numbered 1 
through 4. Let H be the subgroup of the group G of rotations 
and reflections keeping one vertex fixed. Show H ~S, and 
|G| = 24. 

Prove that every finite group is isomorphic to a subgroup of 
the alternating group A, for some n> 1. 


CHAPTER 8 


Structure theorems of groups 


1 Direct products 


If a group is isomorphic to the direct product of a family of its subgroups 
(known as summands) whose structures are known to us, then the struc- 
ture of the group can generally be determined; these summands are like 
the “building blocks” of a structure. Theorem 1.1 answers the question, 
When is a group isomorphic to the direct product of a given finite family 
of its subgroups? 


11 Theorem. Let H,,..., H,, be a family of subgroups ofa group G, and 
let H = H, ++: H,,.. Then the following are equivalent: 


(i) H,X +++ XH,=H under the canonical mapping that sends 
(2 s+ Xp) LOX 1 Xn 
(ii) H,<\H, and every element x © H can be uniquely expressed as 
X=X, tt X,, x, EH. 
(iii) H,<H, and ifx, +++ x, =e, then each x, = e. 
(iv) HH, and H,A(A, +: WH, + = (e}, lb Sis. 


Proof. (i) = (ii) Let H} = {(6,...,h;,-..014; € H)}. Trivially, H/<H, xX 
+++ XH,. Also Hi=H, under the given mapping. Thus, H;< 
Ay + Bh. 

Further, let x= X, °° X_,=X{ °° X4,%j;,.x7E H;. Then (%},...,x,) 
and (x},...,X;,) have the same image under the given isomorphism. Hence, 
X= Xj. 

(ii) => (iii) x, +++ x, = e. Also e +--+ e =e. By uniqueness of represen- 
tation, x,=e, 1 sien. 
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(iii) = (iv) The hypothesis implies H; H,=({e), i#/j. For let 


X; = X),X; © H,, x, © H,. Then e = x,x;' implies x; = e = x;'. But then, 
since H,,H, <1 H, it follows that xy = yx for all x € H,, y © Hy. 


To prove (iv), let 
Hy Xy 0 XX 0 Ane 


where x,€H;, 1<i<n. Then since all x;s commute, e= 
Xt XyxX7 Xia, 1° X,, 80 by (iii) each x; = e. This proves (iv). 

(iv) = (i) First observe that for all x € H,, y € Hj, i # j, xy = yx. Then 
it follows immediately that the mapping o: H, X --: X H,, > H, given by 
O(X1 y+-+:X,) =X, “+ Xz, is ahomomorphism. The mapping is injective; 
for let x, -- x, = e. Then xy! =x, +++ x,. This implies by hypothesis, 
that x7! = e, so x, = e. The mapping is clearly surjective, proving (i). O 


Under any one of the equivalent statements in Theorém 1.1, we say 
that His an internal direct product of H,,...,H,,. The emphasis on the word 
internal is more psychological than mathematical because the “‘external 
direct product” H, X +++ X H,, is isomorphic to H, --> H,, in our situa- 
tion. Thus, we shall generally omit the word “internal” or “external” 
whenever the subgroups H,,...,H,, satisfy any one of the conditions 
in Theorem 1.1. Note, however, that the external direct product 
Hy, X +++ X H,, always exists, whereas the internal direct product exists if 
and only ifthe canonical map H, X -++ XH, H, ++: H,,isanisomor- 
phism. 

If the group is additive, the (internal) direct product of subgroups 
,,...,H, of G is also written as H, © --- @ H,,and called the direct sum 
of H,,....H,. 


1.2 Examples 


(a) If each element #e of a finite group G is of order 2, then 
|G|=2" and G~C, x C, x --- x C,, where C; are cyclic and |C;| = 2. 


Solution. Now x? = e=> x = x7 for all x € G. So if a,b € G, then ab = 
(ab)! = b-'a7! = ba. Let e# a, € G. Then either G = {a,], the cyclic 
group generated by a,, or G D[a,]. In the second situation, 3 a, € G such, 
that a, ¢ [a,]. Then the product [a,][a,] is direct. If G = [a,][a,], we are 
through; otherwise G 3 [a,][a,] 2 {a,]. Continuing thus, we ultimately get 
G =[a,)[a,] ++ [a,], the direct product of cyclic groups each of order 2. 


(b) A group G of order 4 is either cyclic of G=~ C, x C), a direct 
product of two cyclic groups each of order 2. 
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Solution. If G is not cyclic, then by Lagrange’s theorem G must contain an 
element a of order 2 and also another element b of order 2. Obviously, 
G~ [a] x [6]. 


(c) If Gis a group of order pq, where p and gare distinct primes, and if G 
has a normal subgroup H of order p and a normal subgroup K of order q, 
then G is cyclic. 


Solution. By Lagrange’s theorem Hn K = {e}. Since H and K are 
normal and HK = {e}, hk =kh for all heH and keK. Also then 
HK~HxK. If H=[h] and K=[k], then o(hk) = o(h)-0(k)= pg. 
Hence G is generated by hk. 


(d) If G is a cyclic group of order mn, where (m,n) = 1, then 
G =H x K, where H is a subgroup of order m, and K is a subgroup of 
order n. ! 


Solution. Because G is cyclic, there exist a unique subgroup H of order m 
and a unique subgroup K of order n. By Lagrange’s theorem HM K =({e}. 
Then by Example 3.11(e) in Chapter 4, |HK|=|H||K|= mn. Hence, 
G=HK~H x K. : 


(e) If Gis a finite cyclic group of order n = pf +++ p%, p, distinct primes, 
then G is a direct product of cyclic groups of orders pf, 1 =i =k. 


Solution. Proceed as in (d). 


Problems 
1. Show that the group Z/(10) is a direct sum of H = {0,5} and K = 
{0,2,4,6,8) 


2. Show that the group (Z/(4), +) cannot be written as the direct 
sum of two subgroups of order 2. 

3. Show that the group (Z/(8), +) cannot be written as the direct 
sum of two nontrivial subgroups. 

4. LetN<|G=H~* K. Prove that either Nis abelian or Nintersects 
one of the subgroups H X {e}, {e} X K nontrivially. 
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2 Finitely generated abelian groups 


An important question in the study of an algebraic structure is to know if 
it can be decomposed into a direct sum of certain “well-behaved” direct 
summands. In this section we show that any finitely generated abelian 
group can be decomposed as a finite direct sum of cyclic groups, This 
decomposition, when applied to finite abelian groups, enables us to find 
the number of nonisomorphic abelian groups of a given order (Section 3). 
We may remark that not every finitely generated group is finite (consider, 
for example, (Z,+)). 


2.1 Theorem (fundamental theorem of finitely generated abelian 
groups). Let A be a finitely generated abelian group. Then A can be 
decomposed as a direct sum of a finite number of cyclic groups C,. Pre- 
cisely, 


A=C,@- OC, 


such that either C,,...,C,, are all infinite, or, for some j = k, C,,...,C, are of 
order m,,...,mj,respectively, with my |mz\---|mj,and Cj4,,...,C, are infi- 
nite. 


Proof. Let k be the smallest number such that 4 is generated by a set of kK 
elements, We prove the theorem by induction on k, If k = 1, A isa cyclic 
group; hence, the theorem is trivially true. Let k > 1, and assume that the 
theorem holds for every group generated by a set of k — 1 elements. 

First consider the case when A has a generating set (@,,...,a,} with the 
property that, for all integers x,,...,.x,, the equation 


XQ, + 1 +4, =0 
implies 
xe =X, = 0. 
This implies that every a € A has a unique representation of the form 
A=Xa, + ++ +X, x, € Z. 
For if 
A=Xa, + 00 + Xa = Xj, + + XL, 
then 
(4 — xi)a, Foot + Oy XDA, = 0. 
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Hence, x,=x}, i=1,...,.k. Therefore, by Theorem 1.1, 4= 
C, @ +++ © C,, where C; = [a,] is the cyclic subgroup generated by a,, i = 
1,....x. Moreover, since x,a,= 0 implies x;= 0, C; is an infinite cyclic 
group. Hence, in this case, A is the direct sum ofa finite number of infinite 
cyclic subgroups. 

Now suppose that 4 has no generating set of k elements with the 
property stated in the last paragraph. Then, given any generating set 
{a,,...,@;,) Of A, there exist integers x,,...,x, (not all zero) such that 
Xa, + +++ +x,a, = 0. Since Dx,a; = 0 = X(—x,)a; = 0, we can assume 
that x; > 0 for some i. Consider now all possible generating sets of A with k 
elements, and let _Y denote the set of all k-tuples (x, ,...,.x;,) of integers such 
that 


Xyay te +xa,=0, x, >0 for some i, 


for some generating set (@,,...,a,} of A. Let m, be the least positive integer 
that occurs as a component in any k-tuple in X. Without loss of generality, 
we may take m, to be the first component, so that, for some generating set 


{y 5-5), 

mya, + xpd, + + +xyQ, = 02. () 
By the division algorithm we can write 

X= qm, +4, where 0 =r; < m,, 


for each i = 2,...,k. Then (1) becomes 


mb, + ra, + ++ +74, = 0, (2) 
where 6, =a, + q,@)+ +7 + Qa,. Now 6, #0, for otherwise a, = 
QoQ, — *** ~ 4,4, which implies that A is generated by a set of k — 1 
elements, a contradiction. Moreover, a, = b, — q,@,)— *** — Giddy. 
Hence, {b, ,d,...,4,} is a generating set of A. Therefore, by the minimal 
property of m,, it follows from (2) that r,= --- =r,=0. Hence, 


m,b, = 0. Let C, =[6,]. Because ™m, is the least positive integer such that 
m,b, =m,b, + 0a, + +++ +0a, = 0, C, isa cyclic subgroup of order m, . 

Let A, be the subgroup generated by {a),...,@,). We claim that 
A=C,@A,. So suppose x,b, € A, for some x,, 0 =x, < m,. Then 
Dy = XQy For A XAgy yyy X%_ EZ. Hence, xb, — xa. + — 
X;,4,=0, which implies x, =0 by the minimal! property of m,. Therefore, 
C, 1A, = {0}, which proves our claim that A = C, © A). 

Now A, is generated by a set of k— 1 elements, namely, {d,...,a,). 
Moreover, A, cannot be generated by a set with less than k ~ | elements, 
for otherwise A would be generated by a set with less than k elements, a 
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contradiction. Hence, by the induction hypothesis, 

A=C,0 + @G, 
where C),...,C, are cyclic subgroups that are either all infinite or, for some 
Jk, G,...,C; are finite cyclic groups of orders my,...,m;, respectively, 
with m,|m3|---|m,;, and C;, are infinite for i>j. 

Let C;= [6jJ, i= 2,...,k, and suppose that C, is of order m,. Then 

{b,,...,D,} is a generating set of A, and 

m,b, + m,b, + 0b, + ++ +06,=0. 
By repeating the argument given for equation (1), we conclude that 
m,\m,. This completes the proof of the theorem. O 


Evidently, if A is a finite abelian group, then C,,...,C, are all finite. We 
prove in the next section that for a given A the positive integers ,,...,7, 
are determined uniquely. 


3 Invariants of a finite abelian group 


Throughout this section A denotes a finite abelian group written addi- 
tively. 


3.1 Theorem. Let A be a finite abelian group. Then there exists a 
unique list of integers m,,...,m, (all> 1) such that 
|A|= my +++ mq, m|m| +++ |, 


andA=C,® +++ © C,, whereC,,...,C, are cyclic subgroups of A of order 
M,,..., My, respectively. Consequently, 


A=Zy,@ + OL. 
Proof. By Theorem 2.1, A= C,@ «++ © C,, where C,,...,C, are cyclic 


subgroups of orders ™,,...,7%,, Tespectively, such that 2,7] +++ |7my. 
Further, since |S X T|=|5S||7| for any finite sets S and T it follows that 


JAJ=ICy] oe 1G = my vs my. 
Moreover, any cyclic group of order m is isomorphic to Z,,,. Hence, 
A~Z,,,@ + OZ,,. 
To prove the uniqueness of the list my,...,771,, Suppose 
A=C,®-@C,=D,@--- OD, 
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where C;,D; are all cyclic subgroups of A, with 


iCi=m, m,\ma\---|my, 
|D,j=n;, ny|n2|-+-|m. 


- Now D, has an element of order n,. But every element in A is of order 


= m,. Hence, m, = m,. By the same argument m, = n,. Hence, m, = 1. 
Now consider m,_,A = (m,_,aja € A}. From the two decompositions 
of A assumed above, we get 


mA = (M,C) © ++ @(M_1Cy-1) © (MAC) 
= (m-D1) 9 + © OM_.D-1) © (mM, D)). 


Because m,|m,_, for i= 1,...,k—1, it follows that m,_,C; is trivial 
for i= 1,..,.k—1. Hence, {m,_,Al=|m,—1C,|=|m,_,Dj. Therefore, 
|m,_,Dj| = 1 for j = 1,...,1— 1. Hence, m_,|m,_,. By a symmetric argu- 
ment, m_,|”)-,. Therefore, m,_,; = n)_,. Proceeding in this manner, we 
can show that m,_, = n,_,,7 = 0,1,2,.... Butm, -*- m=|Al= my, -++ m. 
Hence, k = /and m,=n,;,i=1,...,4. 0 


Definition. Let A be a finite abelian group. If 
AzZn,O--@OLZm,, where 1<m,|m|---|m, 


then A is said to be oftype (m,,...,™,), and the integers m,,...,m, are called 
the invariants of A. 


The fundamental theorem of finite abelian groups enables us to deter- 
mine the number of isomorphism classes of abelian groups of order n. A 
partition of a positive integer k is an r-tuple (K,.,...,k,) of positive integers 
such that k = 2k; and each k; = k,,,. 


3.2 Lemma. There is a 1-1 correspondence between the family F of 
nonisomorphic abelian groups of order p*, p prime, and the set P(e) of 
partitions of e. 


Proof. Let A € F. Then A determines a unique type (p,..., p*), where 
€;Se,S ++ Se, and e,+e,+ +--+ +e,—e. Define a mapping o: 
F — P(e) by ofA) = (&,,....&). o is clearly injective (Theorem 3.1). To 
show that @ is surjective, let (e,...,e,)€ P(e). Then the group 
Z,.© +++ ©Z,,, is obviously the preimage of (¢,,...,¢,). This completes 
the proof. O 
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The following lemma is an immediate consequence of Sylow’s 
theorems discussed in the next section. However, we give a proof based on 
the fundamental theorem of finitely generated abelian groups. 


3.3 Lemma. Let A be a finite abelian group of order pf +++ Df, D; 
distinct primes, e,; > 0. Then 


A=S(p1\)@®+-@S(p,), where |S(p;)| = pj". 
This decomposition of A is unique; that is, if 
A=H,®-@H,, where |H;| = pj, 
then H, = S(p;). 
Proof. We have |A| = pi{'-- py, ¢; = 0. By Theorem 3.1, 4=.A,@-: 
@A,, where A; are cyclic groups of orders, say, p{'--- py". ej = 0. 


Because A, is cyclic, A, contains unique subgroups A,;,..., Aj; of orders 
pi'',..., pe", respectively. By Lagrange’s theorem 


AgN Ay + Ay-niApas + Ane = (2) 
for all j = 1,...,4. Therefore, by Theorem 1.1, 
A;=Ay,@ ++ OAy. 
So 
A=[As10- @4n]@--O[A1,, 8° O Aga]. 
Put 
S(P) = [41 @ +++ @ Ay) os SC) = [Ain @ ++ © Aral. 


Then {S(p,)[ = pit... |S(pd| = pz, and A = S(p,)@ --- © S(p,). Then 
by comparing orders on both sides, it follows that |S(p,)|= pf,..., 
|\S(p,)| = pe. The last statement can be proved easily by observing that 
each of the subgroups S(p,) and H; is the subgroup 


{x € Alo(x) is a power of p;}. oO 
3.4 Theorem. Let n = HL, pf, p; distinct primes. Then the number of 
nonisomorphic abelian groups of order n is Te ,\P(A)I- 


Proof. Let Ab, be the family of nonisomorphic abelian groups of order 7. 
Let A & Ab,. By Lemma 3.3, A = S(p,) © «*- © S(p,). By Lemma 3.2 
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the number of nonisomorphic abelian groups S(p,) is |P(/))|. Hence, 


k 
|Abi= TTP. 9 


imi 


3.5 Example 
Find the nonisomorphic abelian groups of order 360 = 23 - 3? - 5}. 


Solution. n = 360 = 23 + 3? - 5!. |P(3)| = 3, |P(2)| = 2, |P(1)| = 1. Hence, 
there are six nonisomorphic abelian groups of order 360, and these are 


Zg® ZO Zs, 
Zg® Z,@ Z,@ Zs, 
Z,®Z,@ Zy @ Zz, 
Z,®Z,O2Z, OZ, OZs, 

Z, © Z, © Z, @ Ly @ Zs, 
Z,@Z,©2Z,92,02,97Z;. 


4 Sylow theorems 


In the last section we obtained the decomposition ofa finite abelian group 
A that provides a complete description of the structure of A. There is no 
such general result for finite nonabelian groups. The Sylow theorems, 
which occupy an important place in the theory of finite groups, are a 
powerful tool in studying the structure of finite nonabelian groups. In 
particular, the existence or nonexistence ofa simple group ofa given order 
can sometimes be determined by application of the Sylow theorems, 
among other machinery. 


Definition. Let G be a finite group, and let p be a prime. Let p™||G\, 
p"** 1G, m> 0. Then any subgroup of G of order p™ is called a Sylow 
p-subgroup of G. 


Definition. Let p be prime. A group G is called a p-group if the order of 
every element in G is some power of p. Likewise, a subgroup H of any group 
G is called a p-subgroup of G if the order of every element in H is some 
power of p. : 


41 Lemma (Cauchy’s theorem for abelian groups). Let A be a finite 
abelian group, and let p be a prime. If p divides\A|, then A has.an element 
of order p. 
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Proof. We prove the theorem by induction on n, the order of A, where pjn. 
Suppose that the result is true for all groups of orders m, p|m, and m < n.If 
\A| = por even if A is a cyclic group, then there exists a cyclic subgroup of 
A of order p, and therefore there exists an element of order p. Suppose now 
there exists b(#e) € A such that A # [5], the cyclic subgroup generated by 
b. If p||[b]|, we are done. But if p /|[5]|, then p divides the order of A/[O]. 
Hence, by the induction hypothesis there exists a € A/[b], a € A, such 
that o(@) = p. Let k= o(a). Then a* = e implies a* = @. Therefore, p|k, 
since 0(a) = p. This means p divides the order of [a]; hence, some power 
of the element a is of order p. O 


42 Theorem (first Sylow theorem). Let G be a finite group, and let p 
be a prime. If p™ divides |G|, then G has a subgroup of order p™. 


Proof. We prove the theorem by induction on” =|G].Ifn = 1, the result is 
obvious. So let us assume that the result holds for all groups of orders less 
than n. 

If the order of the center of G is divisible by p, then it follows from 
Cauchy’s theorem for abelian groups that the center of G contains an 
element a of order p. The cyclic group C generated by a is clearly normal 
in G, and the quotient group G/C has order n/p, which is divisible by p™=". 
Therefore, by the induction hypothesis, G/C contains-a subgroup H/C of 
order p”~!, proving the theorem in this case. 

Now consider the case when the order of the center is not divisible by p. 
The class equation of G is 


n=|G|=|Z(G)|+ SIG: Ma], 


where summation runs over one element from each conjugate class hav- 
ing more than one element. Now p|n, but p/|Z(G)|. Hence, p}[G:.Ma)] 
for some a € G, a ¢ Z(G). This implies that p”||N(a)| and |N(a)| <|GI. 

By the induction hypothesis M(a) has a subgroup of order p”, and this 
yields the required subgroup of G. OU 


A special case of the theorem is 


43 Corollary (Cauchy’s theorem). If the order of a finite group G is 
divisible by a prime number p, then G has an element of order p. 


Proof. By Sylow’s theorem there exists a subgroup of order p. Therefore, 
there are at least p — 1 elements of order p (namely, all but the identity 
element of the cyclic subgroup of order p). O 
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4.4 Corollary. A finite group G is a p-group iff its order is a power of p. 


Proof. If G is of prime power order, then each element has, trivially, order 
a power of p. So let us assume that each element in G has order a power of p 
and prove that order of G is a power of p. If possible, let g # p be a prime’ 
number dividing the order of G. Then by Cauchy’s theorem there exists an 
element of order g, a contradiction. Hence, G is of order a power of p. QO 


45 Theorem (second and third Sylow theorems). Let G be a finite 
group, and let p be a prime. Then all Sylow p-subgroups of G are conjugate, 
and their number n, divides o(G) and satisfies n, = 1 (mod p). 


Proof. Let K be a Sylow p-subgroup in G. Let C(K) denote the family of 
subgroups of G conjugate to K; that is, C(K) = (xKx~!|x © G). Then 


IC(K)| =|G/MK)I- () 
Because K is a Sylow p-subgroup, (|G/M(K)|,p) = 1; therefore, 
(IC(K)],p) = 1. 


Next let H be any Sylow p-subgroup. We want to show that H is 
conjugate to K. Regard the set C(K) as an H-set by conjugation. Then for . 
any L € C(K), let C,(L) = (hLA“'|h € A), the orbit of L. Obviously, 
Cy(L) C C(K), and 


c{Ky= U CL) — Gisjoint), (2) 
LEC(K) 
where the union runs over one element L from each orbit [= conjugate 


class C,(Z)]. 
By Example 4.13 (6) in Chapter 5, 


|C,(L)| = index of HM ML) in H = p*, e20, (3) 


because H is Sylow p-subgroup. We first show that p*= 1 iff H = L. If 
H = L, then, trivially, p* = 1. Conversely, 


pPo=1=—H=HOML)>AHCML)=>AL<GandLAHXe. 
But then 
HL/L= H/HQ L=> HLL isa p-group > HL=L, 


since L is a Sylow p-subgroup. So our assertion that p’ = | iff H = L is 
established. 
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By (2) and (3} we have 
IC(KK) = Sp°. (4) 
But then (1) implies that in the summation Zp¢ at least one term p* must 
be equal to I, and this in turn implies, by what we established in the last 
paragraph, that H must be equal to some conjugate L of K, proving the 
second Sylow theorem. 

Because all Sylow p-subgroups of G are conjugate to K, it follows that 
their number a, is equal to [C(K)|=|G|/|M(XK)|. Hence, n,||G. 

It is also clear that there is one and only one term in the sum =p’ that is 
equal to 1, so we have from (4) that the number of distinct conjugates of K 
is 

np=1+ > p°=1+kp=1 (mod p), 
e>0d 
proving the third Sylow theorem. O 


4.6 Corollary. 4 Sylow p-subgroup of a finite group G is unique ifand 
only if it is normal. 


4.7 Examples 


(a) If a group of order p” contains exactly one subgroup each of orders 
PD, p?,..., p" "|, then it is cyclic. 


Solution. Let G be a group of order p”, and let H be a subgroup of order 
p'. By Sylow’s first theorem H contains subgroups of orders 
DP, p’,..., Pp" *. Because these subgroups are also subgroups of G, it follows 
that all the proper subgroups of G are contained in H, Now if ae G, 
a ¢ H, then the order of a must be p”, otherwise a will generate a subgroup 
K of order < p". This would mean a € H, because a € K C H. Thus, the 
order of a is p", and G is therefore a cyclic group generated by a. 


{b) If d is a divisor of the order 7 of a finite abelian group A, then 4 
contains a subgroup of order d. 
Solution. If n= pp +++ pt, then A = S(p,) © «++ © S(p,), and 
\(S@pl= ps, 1sisr (Lemma 3.3). 


Let d= p4 --- p&. By Sylow’s first theorem each S(p,) contains a 
subgroup S’(p,) of order p#. Then B= S’(p,)® --- © S’(p,) is a sub- 
group of order . 
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Note. Example (b) proves the converse of Lagrange’s theorem for abe- 
lian groups. 


(c) Prove that there are no simple groups of orders 63, 56, and 36. 


Solution. The number of Sylow 7-subgroups is n, = | + 7k, and 1 + 7k 
divides 3? - 7, But then 1 + 7k divides 32, This yields k = 0. Therefore, 
there is a unique Sylow 7-subgroup that must be a normal subgroup. 

For groups of order 56, the number of Sylow 7-subgroups n, = | + 7k 
must divide 2? - 7. Thus, (1 + 7&)|23. This yields 2, = 1 or 8.Ifn, = 1, we 
are done. If n, = 8, then there are 8 - 6 = 48 elements of order 7. But then 
the remaining eight elements must form a unique Sylow 2-subgroup. So 
again we have a normal subgroup, and therefore G cannot be a simple 
group. 

The nonsimplicity of groups of order 36 may be proved similarly. 
Here is an alternative method, which is sometimes easier. Let H be a 
Sylow 3-subgroup of G. By Theorem 4.4, Chapter 5, there exists a 
homomorphism g:G—>S,, since the index of H in G is 4. Note 
Ker g = {e} implies GG S4, which is not possible since |G| = 36 and 
\S4]= 24. Also Ker =0,.¢XHx7! #G. Thus Ker @ is a nontrivial 
normal subgroup of G and so G is not simple. 


(d) Let G be a group of order 108. Show that there exists a normal 
subgroup of order 27 or 9. 


Solution. |G|= 108 = 2? + 33, The number of Sylow 3-subgroups is 1; = 
1 + 3k and (1 + 3k)|2? + 33. Thus, (1 + 34)|2?. This implies & = 0 or 1. If 
k = 0, we have a unique Sylow 3-subgroup that is then a normal subgroup 
of order 27. If k = 1, we have four Sylow 3-subgroups. Vet H and K be two 
distinct Sylow 3-subgroups. Then from the result |HK|=|H||K|/|H 0 K| 
(Example 3.1 1(e), Chapter 4), |A7.K|= (27 + 27)/|H M K|= 108. This gives 
27/4 <|HA K\, so|HN K}=9. 

Further, HO K <1 Hand HM K <1 K because subgroups of order p"—! 
are normal in a group of order p” (or, alternatively, HN K= HO 
MK) <1). Now consider M(H MK). Because HM K is a normal sub- 
group in H as well as in K, 


MANK)DH and MANK)DK. 
Then HK C NAN K). Because 
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and MHO.K)<G, |N(HH79.K)|= 108. Thus, NU7N K)=G. Hence, 
AN KAG. 


(e) If H isa normal subgroup ofa finite group G, and if the index of Hin 
G is prime to p, then H contains every Sylow p-subgroup of G. 


Solution. Let |G|= pq, (p,q) = 1. Because the index of H ~ that is 
|G\/\A| - is prime to p, |H]= p”4,, (P.¢,) = 1. By Sylow’s first theorem, 
Ai (as a group by itself) contains a Sylow p-subgroup X, and, clearly, 
|K| = p”, Because |K|= p”, K is also a Sylow p-subgroup of G. 

Let K, be another Sylow p-subgroup of G. Then by Sylow’s second 
theorem K, = xKx7! for some x € G. Then 


K,=xKx7'CxAx!CH,  sincee HAG. 
Hence, all Sylow p-subgroups of G are contained in H. 


(f) Let G be a group of order pq, where p and q are prime numbers such 
that p> gand ¢ /(p ~ 1). Then G is cyclic. 


Solution. By the third Sylow theorem the number n, of Sylow p-subgroups 
is equal to | + kp for some positive integer k. Hence, 


pq= AL + kp), 
for some positive integer A. This implies p|A, and thus 
q=A,(l + kp) 
for some positive integer A,. 
But since p > g, g = A,(1 + kp) is not possible unless k = 0, and then 
we get by Corollary 4.6 that there is only one Sylow p-subgroup, say H, 
that must be normal. 


Further, the number 1, of Sylow g-subgroups is equal to | + k’q for 
some integer k’, and by the same argument 


p=y,(1 + k’q) 


for some positive integer jz, 

But since g /(p — 1), p=, (1 + k’@) is possible only if k’ =0, and 
this implies that there is a unique Sylow g-subgroup, say K. Kis normal by 
Corollary 4.6. 

It is easy to see that KM A = {e}, and, hence, kh = hk Wh © H and 
Vk © K. This implies that if x and y generate the cyclic groups H and K, 


" respectively, then the order of the element xy is equal to |H||K|= pq. 


Hence, G is generated by the element xy, and, thus, G is cyclic. 
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(g) Any group of order 15 is cyclic. 
Solution. Follows from (f). 
(h) There are only two nonabelian groups of order 8. 


Solution. Consider a nonabelian group G of order 8. Then G contains no 
element of order 8; otherwise G is abelian. If each element of G is of order 
2, then G is abelian. Thus G contains an element a of order 4. Let bE G 
such that b ¢ [a]. Then G = [a] U [a}d, and 6? € [a]. Now b?=a or 
a@ => o(b)is 8, and G is abelian. Thus, we must have b? = e or a”, Because 
{a] is of index 2 in G, [a] <1 G. Hence, b~'ab € [a]. Because 0(b~'ab) = 
o(a), we have b-'!ab = a or a3. Hence, b~'ab = a}. 

Thus, we have two nonabelian groups of order 8: 


(i) The group G generated by a and b with defining relations ° 
a=e, P=e, bab=a. 
(ii) The group G generated by a and b with defining relations 
a=e, b=, b'ab=a?. 
The first is the octic group, and the second is the quaternion group. 
That they are nonisomorphic is easily checked. 


Incidently, there are three, and only three, abelian groups of order 8 
that are of types (2,2,2), (2,4), (8). 


5 Groups of orders p?, pq 


We recall that there are cyclic groups of every possible order, that two 
cyclic groups of the same order are isomorphic, and that a direct product 
of cyclic groups is abelian. We denote by [x] the cyclic group generated by 
x, and, more generally, by [x,y] the group generated by x,y. Throughout 
this section p and q are distinct primes. 

We also recall the following properties of a finite p-group P: 


(i) Z(P) is nontrivial. 
(ii) If H is a proper subgroup of P, then M(H) 2 H. 
(iii) If |.P|= p”, then every subgroup M of order p"~! is normal. 


In the following, two groups isomorphic to each other are identified. 


5.1 Groups of order p” 


We have already shown (Corollary 4.11, Chapter 5) that a group of order 
p? is abelian. Hence, there are two, and only two, groups of order p: 
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(i) abelian group of type (p?), and 
(ii) abelian group of type (p,p). 


§.2 Groups of order pg, g > p 


Let G be a group of order pg. Then the number of Sylow g-subgroups of G 
is 1+ Ag, which divides pg. This gives 1 + Aq=1, and thus there is 
exactly one Sylow g-subgroup, which, being of order q, is cyclic. Let [5], 
where b? = 1, be this unique Sylow g-subgroup. 

Also the number of Sylow p-subgroups is 1 + up, which divides pg. 
This gives 1 + pp = 1 or g. 

Case (i). Suppose the number of Sylow p-subgroups in G is 1, and let 
this be [a], where a? = 1. Since [a] and [5] are normal in G, and 
[a] N [8] = (4, we have G = [a] X [5]. Because o(ab) is pg, G = [ab], and, 
thus, G is cyclic. , 

Case (ii). The number of Sylow p-subgroups is g. In this case g = 1 
(mod p). Let [a] be one of the Sylow p-subgroups of G, where a? = 1. Then 
the subgroup [a,d] contains a subgroup [a] of order pand a subgroup [b] of 
order g; thus, |{a,5]| = pg, whence G = [a,b]. Because [b] <I G, a~'ba = b” 
for some integer r. Then r # | (mod g), for otherwise ba = ad, and G is 
abelian, which in turn implies that the number of Sylow p-subgroups is 1, 
a contradiction. Thus, G is generated by a and 4 with defining relations 


@=1=b4 a tha=b’. Q) 
The integer r in (1) is a solution of the congruence equation 
Z?=1 (mod q) (2) 


for 


aba = b' = (a~'ba)a~ ba) = b* = a~'b?a = b* 
=a'b'a=b" _ by induction 
= a~'(a~'ba)a = b” = a~*ba? = b” 
=a ?bav=b” by induction 
=b=b"=>r?=1 (mod4q). 


Conversely, if r is a solution of the congruence equation (2), then the 
defining relations (1) determine a group consisting of the pq distinct 
elements a'b/,0=i<p—1,0sSj<q-1. 

We note that the solutions of Z? = 1 (mod g), Z # 1 (mod g) are r,r’...., 
r’~!, and all yield the same group, because replacing a by a/ as a generator 
of [a] replaces r by r/. 

We conclude that there are at most two groups of order pq: 


(i) The cyclic group of order pq. 
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(ii) The nonabelian group generated by a and b with defining rela- 


tions a? = 1 = b%, a~'ba = b', r? = 1 (mod 4), r# 1 (mod q), 


provided p divides q — 1. 


Problems 


1, 


2. 


Suppose a group G= H X K is a product of groups H and K. 
Prove that G/H X (e) = K. 

Let G be a cyclic group of order m, and let H be a cyclic group of 
order n, Show that G X H is cyclic if and only if (m,n) = 1. 
Prove that the group of all rational numbers under addition can- 
not be written as a direct sum of two nontrivial subgroups. 
Show that the set of positive integers less than and prime to 21 
form a group with respect to multiplication modulo 21. Prove 
that this group is isomorphic to H X K, where H and K are cyclic 
groups of orders 6 and 2, respectively. 

Prove that if the order of an abelian group is not divisible by a 
square, then the group must be cyclic. 

Show that an abelian group of order p* and of type (p“,p”,...,p*") 
contains p‘ — | elements of order p. 

Show that a finite abelian group that is not cyclic contains a 
subgroup of type (p,p). 

Show that a group of order 1986 is not simple. 

Prove that any group of order 2p must have a normal subgroup of 
order p, where p is prime. 

Show that a group of order p’g, p and g distinct primes, must 
contain a normal Sylow subgroup and be solvable. 

Prove that a group of order 200 must contain a normal Sylow 
subgroup. : 

Let G be a simple group and let n, be the number of Sylow 
p-subgroups, where pis prime. Show |G| divides (n,)!. Using this 
or otherwise, prove groups of order 48 cannot be simple. 

If the order of a group is 42, prove that its Sylow 7-subgroup is 
normal. : 

If n is a divisor of the order of an abelian group, prove that the 
number of solutions of x” = e in G is a multiple of n. 

If each Sylow subgroup ofa finite group G is normal, prove that G 
is the direct product of its Sylow subgroups. 

Prove that any group G of order 12 that is not isomorphic to 44 
contains an element of order 6. Deduce that G has a normal 
Sylow 3-subgroup. 


pees 


21h 
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Let G be a group. Prove that |G/Z(G)|# 77. 

Let A be an abelian subgroup of G. Suppose A <1 G and |G/A|= 
91. Prove that G is solvable. 

Let G be a nonabelian group of order p?, where pis prime. Show 
that Z(G) = G’. What is the order of Z(G)? 

Suppose G is a finite group of order p,p2---p,, Where p; are 
distinct primes. Show that G contains a normal Sylow sub- 
group and G is solvable. 

Let G be. finite group with a Sylow p-subgroup P. Let V = A(P). 
Show that any subgroup of G that contains N (N included) is 
equal to its own normalizer. 

Let G be a finite group, and let P be a Sylow p-subgroup of G. Let 
N<1G. Show that NM Pisa Sylow p-subgroup of N. Also, show 
that NP/N is a Sylow p-subgroup of G/N. 

Prove that a finite group Gis nilpotent ifand only ifit is the direct 
product of its Sylow subgroups. [Hint: First show that if H < G, 
then N(H) # H. Then use Problem 21 to obtain that if H is a 
Sylow p-subgroup, then H <1 G_] 

Prove that A, is the first nonabelian simple group. 

Suppose P is a Sylow p-subgroup of a group G. Let H < G such 
that |H|= p™, m> 0. Show that HN NP)=HOP. 

Let P be a Sylow p-subgioup of a finite group G. If M is a 
normal p-subgroup, show that M ¢ P. Show also that G con- 
tains a normal p-subgroup H that contains all normal p- 
subgroups of G. 

Let G bea finite group such that G = HK, where H <G,K <G. 
For a prime p, if P is a Sylow p-subgroup of G, show that 
x7'PxoK is a Sylow p-subgroup of K for some xeH. 
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Rings and modules 


CHAPTER 9 


Rings 


1 Definition and examples 


Definition. By a ring we mean a nonempty set R with two binary opera- 
tions + and -, called addition and multiplication (also called product), 
respectively, such that 
(i) (R-+) is an additive abelian group. 
(it) (R,-) ts a multiplicative semigroup. 
(iii) Multiplication is distributive (on both sides) over addition; that is, 
for all a,b,c, ER, 


a‘(b+c0=a-bt+a-e, (a+ d)-c=a-ctb-c 


(The two distributive laws are respectively called the left distributive law 
and the right distributive law.) 


We usually write ab instead of a - b. The identity of the additive abe- 
lian group is called zero element of the ring R and is unique. We denote the 
zero element of a ring by 0. Further, the additive inverse ofan element a of 
the additive abelian group (R,+) shall, as usual, be denoted by — a. Thus, 
in a ring R, 


at+(-aj=0 forallae R. 


Further, if a,b € R, we denote a + (—b) by a — b. 
The most familiar examples of rings are 


Z: the ring of all integers, 
Q: the ring of al! rational numbers, 
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R: the ring of all real numbers, 
C: the ring of all complex numbers. 


Other interesting examples are 


C[0,1]: the ring of all continuous functions from the interval 
{G,1] to R, 

R*: the ring of all functions from a nonempty set X to the real 
numbers R. 


The addition in each of the rings is the usual addition of mappings; that is, 
f+ aya) =f0) + 8). 

We define multiplication by 
(fa) = $098 (%). 


Another example of a ring is an additive abelian group A in which 
multiplication is defined by 


ab=0 for all a,b A 


The ring A so obtained is called a trivial ring. We definea trivial ring as one 
in which the product (or multiplication) of any two elements is 0. 

An example of a finite ring - that is, a ring with finite number of 
elements - is Z,, (or Z/(n)): the ring of integers modulo n. The elements of 
Z,, are the residue classes mod n; that is, Z, = {0,1,...,(a — 1)}. Addition 
and multiplication in Z,, are defined as follows: 


K+faxty, X93. 
(See Example 3.1 in Chapter 4.) To ilh:strate, we give the addition and 
multiplication tables of Z,. 


0}0 1 2 3 010000 
T/i 2 3 0 1/0 1 2 3 
Biz 205 2}0 2 0 2 
33 OOe Te? 310 3 2 i 


A commutative ring isa ring R in which multiplication is commutative; 
that is, ab = ba for all a,b © R. If a ring is not commutative it is called 
noncommutative. 

A ring with unity is a ring R in which the multiplicative semigroup 
(R,*) has an identity element; that is, there exists e€ R such that 
ae = a= ea for all a€ R. The element e is called unity or the identity 
element of R. Generally, the unity or identity element is denoted by 1. 
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2 Elementary properties of rings 
2.1 Theorem. Let R be a ring. Then for all a,b,c € R, 


fi) aJ=0=0a. 
(ii) a(—b) = —(ab) = (—a)b. 
(iii) a(b—¢)= ab — ac, (a— b)e = ac — be. 


Proof. (i) 
a0 = a(0 + 0) = a0 + a0. 
Thus, 
a + (—(a0)) = a0. 
So, 
0= a0. 
Similarly, 
0=0a. 
Gi) 
0=a0=a(b+ (—b)) = ab+ a(—). 
» Thus, 
— (ab) = a(— 5). 
Similarly, 
—(ab) = (—a)b. 
(iii) 
a(b — c) = a{h + (— c)) = ab + a(—c) = ab — ac. 
Similarly, 


(a-b)e=ac—be. 1 


Let @, ,a3,...,@,, be a sequence of elements of a ring X. We define their 
product inductively: 


la=4, 

iat] 

a Ant 
TWa=(Taje, 2>1 
isi isi 
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We then have the following result, which can be directly proved by induc- 
tion on m and n. (See Theorem 4.2 of Chapter 1.) 


2.2 Theorem 


m a mtn 

TJ a; Y] An+j | = II aj, 

i=] yl i=] 
Jor all 5, ,..4n4, ina ring R, 


This result, called the generalized associative law for products, essen- 
tially asserts that we can insert parentheses in any manner in our product 
without changing its value. The uniquely determined product of the 
SeqUENCE @, ,@,,...,4, is denoted a,a, *-- a,. In the same way we can de- 
fine uniquely the sum of the sequence @,,d,....a, and denote it 
a,+a,+ +: +a,. Also, by using induction on m and n, we can easily 
prove the generalized distributive law given in 


2.3 Theorem 


(@, Fa, t+ ++ +4,)b, + by + ++ + by) = a,b, + a,b, + ++ + a,b, 
+ gb, + ot + Agby ttt + ag Dy + Ambz + oo+ + Gy Dy 


for all ay,...,@y, and by,,...,b, ina ring R. 


Ifa € R and mis a positive integer, we write 
m times m times 

a in 

a™=aras aq and mas=atate +a 
If m is a negative integer, then mma stands for 
—m times 

ce N, 
(~ay+(-ay+ + +a). 


If a has an inverse a~! € R, then a~™ denotes the element (a7!)", If 
1 € R, then we define a° = 1. Also we define 0a to be the zero element of 
the ring. 


2.4 Theorem. (a) For ail positive integers m and n and for alla ina 
ring R, the following hold: 
(i) a™a"=ann 
(ii) (a) = am. 
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(b) For ail integers m and nand for all a,b in a ring R the following hold: 
(iii) mat+na=(m+ na. 


(iv) m(na) = (mn)a. 
(v) (ma)(nb) = (mn)(ab) = (nam). 


The theorem may be proved by using induction on mand 1. It is left as 
an exercise for the reader. 


3 Types of rings 


Definition. A ring R whose nonzero elements form a group under multipli- 
cation is called a division ring. If, in addition, R is commutative, then R is 
called a field. 


The rational numbers Q, the real numbers R, and the complex num- 


bers C are examples of fields. 
An example of a division ring that is not a field is the ring of real 


quaternions. 
Let H be the set of 2 X 2 matrices of the form 


ab 
=—b ay 
where a and b are complex numbers, and d and b, respectively, denote 


their complex conjugates. Then H isa noncommutative division ring. For 
if 


is a nonzero matrix, then its determinant 6 = aa + bb # 0, and, hence, 


a@-b 
gale E 
b a 
6 6 


Definition. 4 ring R is called an integral domain ifxy=0, x ER, VER, 
implies x = 0 or y=0. 


The ring of integers Z is an integral domain. Every field (therefore 
every division ring) is an integral domain. (Let F be a field, and let 
xy =0,x,y € F. If x #0, then x7! exists, so x~'(xy) = 0. Thus, y = 0.) 
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However, an integral domain need not be a division ring or a field. (hen 
example, the ring of integers Z is neither.) 


Definition. An element x in a ring R is called a right zero divisor if there 
exists a nonzero element y G R such that yx = 0. 


One can similarly define left zero divisor. An element is called a zero 
divisor if it is both a right and a left zero divisor. 

We may note that a ring 2 is an integral domain ifand only if it has no 
right (or left) zero divisors except 0, 


31 Some important examples of rings 


(a) The ring of matrices 


Rudiments of matrices over any field have been given in Chapter 3. 
Matrices with entries in a ring R (i.e., matrices over R) and their addition 
and multiplication can be defined in exactly the same manner. 

Let R be a ring, and let R,, be the set of all x X ” matrices over R. Then 
R,, with the usual addition and multiplication of matrices is called the ring 
ofn X< n matrices over R. ifn > { and R is nota trivial ring, then R,, is not 
commutative. For if 


_ |x 0 _|O y 
e=(? Al o=[° x) xy #0, 


then ab # ba. It also follows that if n> 1, R, contains nonzero zero 
divisors; that is, R, is not an integral domain, 
Suppose & has unity 1. We denote by e, the matrices in R,, whose (i, /) 
entry is | and whose other entries are zero. The e,’s, | = i,j = n, are called 
matrix units. From the definition of multiplication of matrices, it follows 
that e,e,, = Oif j # k, and ee, = ey; that is, 


CC = Onli 
where d;, is the Kronecker delta, Also, if A = (a,) € R,, then 4 can be 
uniquely expressed as a linear combination of e,’s over R; that is, 

A= DY ayey, ay ER. 

1si,jsn 
This representation of matrices in terms of matrix units is often a conve- 
nient tool in certain problems involving algebraic manipulations. 
Let S' be the set of 7 X n matrices, all of whose entries below the main 
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diagonal are zero; that is, let S consist of matrices 
ay a tt ay 
0 ay tt Aan 
: » aER, 
0 0 ane aoe Onn 


Then Sisa ring with the usual addition and multiplication of matrices and. 
is called the ring of upper triangular matrices. Similarly, we have the ring 
of lower triangular matrices. 


(b) The ring of polynomials 
Let R bearing. A polynomial with coefficients in R is a formal expression 
of the form 


Ay + AX + ax? +0 +a,x™, a ER. 


Two polynomials ag + a,x + +++ +4,,x™ and by + Dix + +++ + b,x" 
are called equal if m = n and a; = 0, for all i, Polynomials may be added 
and multiplied to form a ring in the following manner. Let 


S(X) = dp + ayxt ax? + tax", 
&(X) = by + byx + bx? + ov + D,X”. 
Then 
£0) + B(X) = (dg + Bo) + (a, + By)x + (a, + bx? +o, 
SIX) OX) = Cg FOX A gx? Foor H Cenex, 
~vhere 


= 3 ab, OSismt+n. 
jtkei 


Alternatively, one may look upon 

At axt + +a,,x™, a;€ R, 
as a sequence 

(Gy 2, 5-58, 30,0,...), a,€ R; 


that is, a function f:N— R, where f(i)=a@,_,, | Sis m+1, and 
fl) =0,i>m+1. 
Let bo + bx + ++ + b,x", b E.R, be another polynomial, and let 
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g:N—R be the corresponding function, so that g(i) = 5,,, | sis 
n+ land g(i)=0,i>n+1. The sum f+ g of the functions fand g is 
defined to be the usual sum of functions, namely, 


(+ at) =/M) + oe), 
or, equivalently, 


(dy + ax + Fax) + (bg + Bx t+ os + b,x") 
= (a + by) + (a, + By)x + (Gq + dy)x?P too, 
The product of two functions fand g is defined to be the function /, where 
A= FY fg, EN, 
jtkeitt 


or, equivalently, 


(QF AX or + ay X™)(by + bye + + + b,x") 
= Cote t ret FG et, 


where 
= Dd aby. 
jtkei 

Iv is now straightforward to verify that the set of polynomials (i.e., se- 
quences with finitely many nonzero entries) forms a ring called the poly- 
nomial ring over R, denoted by R[x]. 

Further, the mapping a — (a,0,0,...) of the ring R into the ring R[x] 
preserves binary operations; that is, if b ~ (b,0,0,...), then 


a+b (a+ b,0,0,...) = (4,0,0,...) + (0,0,0,...), 
ab — (ab,0,0,...) = (4,0,0,...)(8,0,0,...)s 


and the mapping is also !-1. Thus, R[x] contains a carbon copy of R. By 
identifying the element a © R with the sequence (a,0,0,...)€ R[x], we say 
that R is a subring of R[x]. 

In what follows we assume I € R, and we denote by x the sequence 
(0,1,0,...). Then x? = (0,0, 1,0,...), x3 = (0,0,0,1,0,...), and so on. Consider 
a sequence (4) ,@,,...,d,,,0,...) with finitely many nonzero entries. We find 


(Gig ,€y 50++5Qn JO,...) = (Ap 0,...) + (0,4; ,0,...) + +++ + (0,...,0,4,,0,...) 
= ag bt ayxt + a,x", 


which yields the familiar expression of a polynomial in x. We call x an 
indeterminate and refer to the polynomials in R[x] as polynomials in one 
indeterminate over R (sometimes we also call them polynomials in a 
variable x). 
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(c) Ring of endomorphisms of an abelian group 
Let M be an additive abelian group. Let End(/) [or Hom(M, M)] denote, 


as usual, the set of endomorphisms of the group M into itself. We define 
addition and multiplication in End(A/) as follows: 


@) (S+ a) =f) + g@), 

Gi) (fa) = (gd), 
for all fg € End(M) and x € M. 

We show that the set End(A/) together with the above binary opera- 
tions of addition and multiplication forms a ring. First we show that if 
fg End(M), then {+ g © End(M) and fg € End(M). Let xyeE M. 
Then 

(f+ xt y=faty)teaty) — [by Gi] 
=[/0) + SO) + [80d + 8) 


(because fand g are homomorphisms) 


=[f@) + 8Q@)] + [/0) + gO) 


(because © is abelian) 
=(+ 90) +(S+ 90) — [by (i). 


This shows (f+ g) € End(M). 
Further 


(fax t+ n=flgix+y)) [by Gi) 
=flg(x) + 2(y)] (because g is a homomorphism) 
= f(e(x) +/(g0)) (because fis a homomorphism) 
= (fae) + (fey) [by Gi], 
which shows that fg € End(M/). Also it is easily shown that the two map- 
pings 
0:x0 (zero endomorphism of M) 


and 
l:x'>x (identity endomorphism of M) 


of M into M are also endomorphisms of M. 
If fe End(M), define — fto be the mapping given by (—f)(x) = ~f(x) 
for all x € M. Then —f€ End(M) because, for any x,y © M, 
(Pet y=—- Let yl=—- LO + fon 
= —fX) — LY) = ()) + (SO). 


Obviously, f+ 0 = fand f+ (—f) = 0 for all fe End(M). 
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Furthermore, along the same lines, it can be easily shown that for all 
fg,h € End(M), 


(f+ g)th=ft+(gth), 
f+g=aetys, 
(fe)h = f(gh), 

f+ ghh= fh gh, 


and 
Sgt hy= fet fh. 
Hence (End(M),+,-) is a ring. 


(d) Boolean ring 


Let & be the set of all subsets ofa nonempty set A [called the power set of A 
and denoted by P(A)). 
If a,b € B we define 


atb=(aub)—(anb), 
ab=anb. 


Then (&,+, - is a commutative ring with identity (which is the whole set 
A). The zero element of this ring is the empty set. Some of the important 
properties of the ring R are 


(i) @=a,and 
Gi) 2a=0, 


for alla € &. 

Aring R is called a Boolean ring if x? = x for all x € R. It can be easily. 
shown that x? = x for all x € R implies 2x = 0. It is interesting to point 
out that any Boolean ring is known to be a subring of the ring of all subsets 
of a set. 


4 Subrings and characteristic of a ring 


Definition. Let (R,+,-) be a ring, and let S be a nonempty subset of R. 
Then S is called a subring if (S,+, -) is itselfa ring. 


We note that addition and multiplication of elements of S are to 
coincide with addition and multiplication of these elements considered as 
elements of the larger ring R. Similarly, we can define a subdivision ring of 
a division ring and a subfield of a field. 
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Every ring R has two trivial subrings, (0) or simply 0 and R. Let Rbea 
ring (with or without unity). A subring of R may have unity different from 
the unity of R [see Problem 10(b)], The following result is frequently 


useful: 


4.1 Theorem. A nonempty subset S of a ring R is a subring ifand only 
iffor all a,b € S we havea~ bE Sand abe 5S. 


Proof (Ifpart). The condition a — b € Sforalla,b € Simplies (S,+) is an 
additive subgroup of the group (R,+). The condition ab € S§ for all 
a,b € S implies (S,-) is a semigroup. Because the two distributive laws 
hold in R, they also hold in S. Hence, (S,+, *) isa subring of (R,+, - ). The 
converse follows from the definition of a subring. © 


Definition. Let R be a ring. Then the set ZUR) = {a © R\xa = ax forall 
x € R} is called the center of the ring R. 


4.2 Theorem. The center of a ring is a subring. 
Proof Let R be a ring. Write Z(R) = S. Because 0 € S, then S# ©. Let 
a,b © S,x ER. Then 
(a — b)x = ax — bx = xa — xb = x(a — b). 
Thus, a— 6 € S. Further, 
(ab)x = a(bx) = a(xb) = (ax)b = (xa)b = x(ab). 
Hence, ab € S. Therefore, by Theorem 4.1, Sis a subring. © 


Definition. Let S be a subset of a ring R. Then the smallest subring of R 
containing S is called the subring generated by S. 


Because the intersection of a family of subrings is again a subring, it 
follows that the subring generated by a subset S of R is the intersection of 
all subrings of R containing S. 

The subring generated by the empty set is clearly (0), and the subring 
generated by a single element a in R consists of all elements of the form 
nat na+-+ +n,ak, n; € Z, and k a positive integer. 

We now define the characteristic of a ring. 


Definition. If there exists a positive integer n such that na = 0 for each 
element a of a ring R, the smallest such positive integer is called the 
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characteristic of R. If no such positive integer exists, R is said to have 
characteristic zero. The characteristic of R is denoted char R. 


For example, the ring of integers has characteristic zero, The ring Z/(n) 
of integers modulo n has characteristic n. 


43 Theorem. Let F be a field. Then the characteristic of F is either 0 
or a prime number p. 


Proof. Let n # 0 be the characteristic of F. If ¢ is the identity of F, then 
ne = 0. If possible, let n = nny, ny <n, n, <n. Then (n,n,)e = 0 yields 
(n,e)(n,e) = 0. But since F is a field, either n,e = 0 or ne = 0. But then 
either n,ea = 0 (i.e., n,a = 0) or nea =0 (Le., ma = 0) for all ac R. 
Thus, the characteristic of F is = max (n,,)) <n, a contradiction. This 
proves nis prime. 0 


Definition. An element a in a ring R is called nilpotent if there exists a 
positive integer n such that a" = Q. 


0 is always nilpotent. The element (§ 4) in a 2 X 2 matrix ring is also 
nilpotent because 


Gy-69) 


If Ris an integral domain, then R does not possess any nonzero nilpotent 
elements, because for 0 #a€ R, we have a?=0=>a-qa""!=0, so 
a’-! = 0, Continuing like this we obtain a = 0. 


Definition. An element e in a ring R is called idempotent if e = e?. 
Clearly, 0 and 1 (if R has unity) are idempotent elements. 


Definition. Let A be an arbitrary ring, and let F be a field. Then we say that 
Ais analgebra over F if there exists a mapping (a,x) +> ax of F X A into A 
such that 


() (at B)x=ax +t Bx, ape F,xE A; 
(ii) atxt+y=axt+ ay, acéF, xyEA; 
(iii) (aB)x = af Bx), apEF,x€A; 
fiv) 1x=x, LEFF, xEA; 

(vy) alxy)=(axjy=x(ay), ack, xyEA. 


The element ox is called the scalar multiplication of a and x. 
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Any field F can be regarded as an algebra over itself by defining scalar 
multiplication as multiplication of elements in F. More generally, if Risa 
ring containing a subring F C Z(R) such that F is a field, then R can be 
regarded as an algebra over F, Thus, the field of real numbers R can be 
regarded as an algebra over the field of rational numbers Q. Also, the 
polynomial ring Q[x] is an algebra over Q. 

We now introduce the concepts of direct product and direct sum of a 
family of rings. These will be discussed in somewhat greater detail in a 
later chapter. Because of their many-sided importance and also for our 
present need to construct some interesting examples, we define’ them 
here. ; 

Let R;, i= 1,2,..., be a family of rings. We construct from this family a 
new ring as follows. Consider the set 


R= ((@, ,a,... a; € Ri} 


of sequences (@,,@>,...), Which we write as (a,).We define binary opera- 
tions on R in the following natural way: 


(€ 442 5006) + (1 Bp 5.01) = (Ay + By, + by,...) 
and 
(Ay Oa ye) (Dy B20) = (GD, ,@n53,...). 


It is then easy to verify that R is a ring. This ring R is called the direct 
product of the rings R,, / + 1,2,..., and often designated by I1,R;. The rings 
R, may be called the component rings of this direct product. Moreover, if 
(4, 5p ,.+.d;,...)  R, it is convenient to call a; the ith component of this 
element and to refer to addition and multiplication in R as component- 
wise addition and multiplication. 

The zero element of R is the element whose ith component is the zero 
of R, for alli = 1,2,.... Also, R will have unity ifevery R; has unity. The set 
R¥ of elements of the form (0,0,...,0,a,,0...) of R forms a subring of R. 

Consider a subset S of R such if(a;) € S, then ail but a finite number of 
the components of (a;) are zero. It is easy to verify that Sis a subring of R. 
This ring S is called the direct sum of the family R,, i = 1,2,..., and is 
denoted by © 3;R,. If the family of rings &; is infinite, then © 3,R; will 
not have unity even though each R, may have unity. 

Note that if the family of rings R, is finite, then direct product and direct 


sum coincide. 
44 Examples 


(a) Let R be a ring and let x © R. If there exists a unique a © R such that 
xa = x, then ax = x, 
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In particular, if R has a unique right unity e, then e is the unity of R. 


Solution. Clearly, x(a + ax —x)=x. So at+ax—x=a and, hence, 
ax =x. ‘ 


(b) Let x be a nonzero element ofa ring R with |. If there exists a unique 
y& R such that xyx = x, then xy = { = yx; that is, x is invertible in R. 


Solution. Let xr = 0, r& R. Then x(y + rx = x and, hence, y+ r=y. 
Thus, xr=0 implies r= 0. Now xyx =x gives x(yx — 1) = 0. Thus, 
yx — 1 = 0. Similarly, xy — 1 = 0, which completes the solution. 


(c) Let R be a ring with |. If an element a of R has more than one right 
inverse, then it has infinitely many right inverses. 


Solution. Let A = {a’ € R{aa’ = 1}. By hypothesis A has more than one 
element. It follows then that a does not have a two-sided inverse. Fix 
dp € A and consider the mapping a’ > a’a — 1 + a of A to A. It can be 
easily checked that this mapping is 1-1 but not onto (a) does not have a 
preimage). Hence, A must be an infinite set because every 1-1 mapping of 
a finite set into itself is an onto mapping (Theorem 3.3, Chapter 1). 


(d) Let R bea ring with more than one element. Ifax = b hasasolution 
for all nonzero a & R and for all b € R, then R is a division ring. 


Solution. First we show R is an integral domain. If possible, let a0, b #0, 
and ab = 0, Then abx = 0 forall x € R. Now, by hypothesis, forailc € R, 
bx = c has a solution. Thus, ac = 0 for every c € R. Because, for some 
c€ R,ac = a,we get a = 0, acontradiction. Hence, R must be an integral 
domain. 

Next let x = e€ R be a solution of ax = a, a#0. Then e #0 and 
a(e — e?) = 0. But this implies e ~ e? = 0. Thus, e is a nonzero idempo- 
tent, 

We assert that eis an identity element in R. Now forall x € R, we have 
(xe — x)e = xe? ~ xe = 0, 80 xe — x = 0. Similarly, e(ex — x) = 0 yields 
ex = x, This proves our assertion. Finally, if0 # a € R, then there exists 
bER such that ab=e. Also, (ba — e)b = bab — b= 0; thus, ba=e. 
This proves that each nonzero element a € R has an inverse. 


(e) Let R be a ring such that x3 = x for all x € R. Then R is commuta- 
tive. 
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Solution. x3 = x for all x © R implies (x + x)? = (x + x) for all x E R. 
Thus, 6x =0 for all xE R. Also, (x? — x)? = x? — x implies 3x? = 3x 
after simplifications, 


Consider S = (3x|x € R}. It can be easily checked that Sis.a subring of 
Rand, for ye S, 


y? = (3x)? = 9x? = 6x? + 3x? = 3x? =3x=y. 
Thus, y?=y for all y€S implies § is commutative, so (3x)(3y) = 
(3y)(3x), that is, 9xy =9yx, which implies 3xy = 3yx. Now (x + yrs 
x + y implies 

xy? + x2y-+ xyx + yx? + pxy + y2x = 0, (1) 
and (x — y)} = x — y implies 

xy? — x?y — xyx — yx? + yxy + yx = 0. (2) 
By adding (1) and (2) we get 

2xy? + 2yxy t+ 2y2x =0. 
Multiply the last equation by y on right and by y on left: 


Wy + 2yxy? + 2y2xy = 0. (3) 
yxy? + 2y2xp + 2px = 0. (4). 


Subtract (3) from (4) to get 
2xy = 2yx. 


Because 3xy = 3yx, we have xy = yx for all x,y € R. Hence, R is com- 
mutative. 


Problems 


1. Let S=C[0,1] be the set of real-valued continuous functions 
defined on the closed interval (0,1], where we define f+ g and fg, 
as usual, by (f+ g) (x) = f(x) + 00) and (fg) (x) = fg). Let 
Oand | be the constant functions 0 and 1, respectively. Show that 


(a) (S,+,-) is a commutative ring with unity. 

(b) Shas nonzero zero divisors. 

{c) Shas no idempotents #0,1. 

(d) Leta €[0,1]. Then the set T= (fe S[/(a) = 0} is a subring 
such that fg, gf € T for ali fE TandgeS. 
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Let R be an integral domain and a,b € R. If a” = 6", a" = b", 

and (m,n) = 1, show that a = b. 

(a) Show that the following are subrings of C. 

(i) A=(a+bV—llab EZ}. 
(ii) B= (a+b V—3jeither a,b € Z or both a,b are halves 
of odd integers}. 

The set A is called the ring of Gaussian integers. 

(b) Let ebe an idempotent in a ring R. Show that the set eRe = 
(eae|a © R} is a subring of R with unity e. 

Show that an integral domain contains no idempotents except 0 

and | (if 1 exists). 

(a) Determine the idempotents, nilpotent elements, and inver- 
tible elements of the following rings: 

(i) Z/(4) ii) Z/(20) 

(b) Show that the set U(R) of units ofa ring R with unity forms a 
multiplicative group (cf. Problem 18(c)). 

(c) Prove that an element x € Z/(n) is invertible if and only if 
(x,n) = 1, Show also thatif(x,n) = 1, then x®”) = 1 (mod n), 
where @(n) is Euler’s function (this is called the Euler- 
Fermat theorem). 

Let S be the set of 2 X 2 matrices over Z of the form (¢ 2). Show 

that 

(a) Sisaring. 


a b\F_fak * : 

(b) ( ) = ( 0 a) where * denotes some integer. 

Also find the idempotents and nilpotent elements of S. Show that 

nilpotent elements form a subring. 

Ifaand dare nilpotent elements ofa commutative ring, show that 

a+ bisalso nilpotent. Give an example to show that this may fail 

if the ring is not commutative. 

Prove that the following statements for a ring R are equivalent: 

(a) R has no nonzero nilpotent elements. 

(b) Ifa €R such that a = 0, then a= 0. 

Furthermore, show that under any of the conditions (a) or (b) 

all idempotents are central. 

Show that the characteristic of an integral domain is either 0 or a 

prime number. 

(a) Ifaring 2 with | has characteristic 0, show that R contains a 
subring that is in 1-1 correspondence with Z (this subring is 
called the prime subring of R). 

(b) Let S = (0,2,4,6,8}. Show that S is a subring of Z,) with 
unity different from the unity of Z,9. 
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11. Show that a finite integral domain is a division ring. 
12. 


If x* = x for all x in a ring R, show that R is commutative. 


13. Let @ be an element in a ring R with unity. If there exists an 
invertible element u © R such that aua = a, show that ab = 1 for 
some 5 € R implies ba = 1. 
14. Let R be a ring with unity such that for each a € R there exists 
x € R such that a*x = a. Prove the following: 
i (a) Rhas no nonzero nilpotent elements, 
: (b) axa — ais nilpotent and, hence, axa = a. 
(c) ax=xa. 
(d) ax and xa are idempotents in the center of R. 
\ (e) There exists y € R such that ay = a, ya = y,and ay = ya. 
(f) aua=a, where u= 1+ y— ay is invertible, and yé& R is 
| chosen as in (e). 
i 15. 


Let R be a ring with left identity e. Suppose, for each nonzero 


element ain R, there exists bin R such that ab = e. Prove that Ris 
a division ring. 


\ In Problems 16-23, by a right (left) guasi-regular element in a ring R, 
{ we mean an element a € R such that the equation 


at+x-ax=0 (a+x~xa=0) 


' 

\ 

| 

\ has a solution x = bE R, 
| 

} 


An element a & R is called quasi-regular if it is both right and left 
| quasi-regular in R. ‘ 


\ 16. 


17. 


18. 


21. 


Show that ifa@ € Ris nilpotent, then ais quasi-regular. Further, if 
Rhas a unity, then | — a is invertible. 
Let a,b € R such that ab is nilpotent. Show that ba is nilpotent. 


Show also that if ab is right quasi-regular, then ba is also right 
quasi-regular. 


Let R be a ring. Define a circle composition ° in R by aeb = 

atb—ab,abeRrR. 

(a) Show that (R,°) is a semigroup with identity. 

(b) IfSis the set of all quasi-regular elements in R, then (S,°) isa 
group. 

(c) Suppose & has unity. Let (U(R),+) denote the group of units 
(Le., invertible elements) of R. Show that (U(R),+) = (Sj). 

Let a,b € R such that ba = b and a is right quasi-regular. Show 

that b=0, 

Let a@€ R and let a” be right quasi-regular, where n is some 

positive integer. Show that a is right quasi-regular. 


Let ¢ be an idempotent in a ring 2. If eis right quasi-regular, show 
thate=0. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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Call an element a in a ring R (von Neumann) regular if there 

exists an element b € R such that aba = a (for example, all in- 

vertible elements and idempotent elements are von Neumann 

regular). Let R be a ring with 1 such that each regular element 

different from 1 is right quasi-regular. Show the following: 

(a) 0#a€ Ris invertible if and only if a is regular. 

(b) 0,1 #a€R is invertible if and only if a is right quasi- 
regular. 

{c) Rhas no nonzero nilpotent elements. 

(d) R has no idempotents different from 0 and 1. 

(e) Either 2 = 0 or 2 is invertible in R. 

(f) The set of invertible elements in R along with 0 forms a 
division ring. 

Let R be a ring with more than one element. Show that R is a 

division ring if and only if all but one element are right quasi- 

regular. 

Lét R be the direct sum of a family of rings R,, i = 1,2,...,7. Show 

that the invertible elements of R are the elements (1, ,U2,...5U,), U; 

an invertible element of R;. In other words, show that 


U(R) = U(R,) x U(R2) x +. x U(R,), 


where U(R), U(R,) denote, as usual, the group of units of the rings 
Rand R;, respectively. 

Let R be the direct sum of a family of rings R, ,Rp,....R,,"> 1. 
Show that R cannot be an integral domain. Also show that a= 
(4; ,@2,...,a,) & Ris nilpotent if and only if each a, i = 1,2,...,7, is 
nilpotent. 


Additional examples of rings 


(a) Ring of formal power series 


Let R be a ring, and let 


RILx]] = ((a) = (4,4) .@),...)|a; € R). 


Define addition and multiplication in R[[x]] as in R[x]; that is, 


(a;) + (bi) = (@, + 8). 
(a)(b,) = (ci), 


where ¢; = E) 4.00; 4b, Then (R[[x]], + ,*) becomesa ring, called the ring 
of formal power series over R. As in a polynomial ring, the elements of R 
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themselves may be considered to be elements of R[[x]]. It is an interesting 
exercise to show that if R is an integral domain, then R{[x]} is also an 


integral domain. Further, the elements of R[[x]] are generally written as 
Xjeo ax", 


(b) Ring of formal Laurent series 
Let 8 be a ring, and let 


RUX) = ((...,0,0, € pO se4 4 2022p 6; 2»...)/4; E R). 


In other words, the elements of R(x) are infinite sequences, with the 
understanding that at most a finite number of the components a,, with ia 
negative integer, are different from zero. If addition and multiplication of 
elements of R(x) are defined precisely as in R[x] or in R[[x]], then R(x> 
becomes a ring containing R[[x]] as a subring. R(x) is called the ring of 
formal! Laurent series over R. Straightforward computations yield that 
R(X) isa field if R is a field. 


{c) Group algebra 


Let G be a group, R a ring with unity, and R[G] the set of mappings 
ar> f(a) of G into R such that f(a) =0 for all but a finite number of 
elements of G. Define addition, multiplication, 0, and 1 in R[G] by 


(f+ 8\(a) = fla) + g(a), 
(ea) = >» S)g(o), 


O(a) = 0, 
le=1, Ia=0 ifa#e. 


Show that R[G] is a ring called the group algebra of G over R. Show that if 
R is commutative, then R is contained in the center of R[G]. As an 
‘exercise, write the multiplication table and list some properties for the 
group algebra F[G], where F = Z/(2) and G is a group of order 3, 


(d) Quaternions over any field 


Readers not familiar with the notion of a basis of a vector space may skip 
this. Let Q be a vector space of dimension 4 over a field K. Let (1,i, j,k} bea 
basis of Q over K. We shall make Q into an algebra over K by suitably 
defining multiplication of these basis elements in Q as follows: 
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Vle2h k ~j 
J\j wk -1 i | 
ar j mi ct | 


(Recall that the product of any element in the left column by any element 
in the top row (in this order) is to be found at the intersection of the 
respective row and column.) We extend multiplication to the whole set Q 
in the obvious manner. This yields that Q is an algebra over K, called the 
algebra of quaternions over K, 

If K=R, then by taking 


_f{1 0 = (4 os )i- 0 I\a=(2 oe 
eho PET og eT pl \-1 ops \ET oo fF 


we see that Q is the same as the ring of real quaternions H, discussed earlier 
in this chapter. 
As an exercise show that if K = C, then Q is not a division ring. 


CHAPTER 10 


Ideals and homomorphisms 


The concept of an “‘ideal” in a ring is analogous to the concept of a 
“normal subgroup” in a group. Rings modulo an ideal are constructed in 
the same canonical fashion as groups modulo a normal subgroup. The 
role of an ideal in a “homomorphism between rings” is similar to the role 
ofa normal subgroup in a “homomorphism between groups.” Theorems 
proved in this chapter on the direct sum of ideals in a ring and on homo- 


morphisms between rings are parallel to the corresponding theorems for 
groups proved in Chapters 5 and 8. 


1 Ideals 


Definition. A nonempty subset S of a ring R is called an ideal of R if 
(i) ab€Simpliesa-beS. 
(ii) a€& Sandre R imply are Sandrac S. 


Definition. A nonempty subset S of a ring R is called a right (left) ideal if 
(i) ab€Simpliesa—beS. 
(ii) arE€S (ra€ S) for allae Sandre R. 


Clearly, a right ideal or a left ideal is a subring of R, and every ideal is 
both right and left, so an ideal is sometimes called a two-sided ideal. 
Trivially, in a commutative ring every right ideal or left ideal is two-sided. 

In every ring R, (0) and R are ideals, called trivial ideals. 
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1.1 Examples of ideals 


(a) In the ring of integers Z every subring is an ideal. To see this, let J be a 
subring of Z and a EJ, re Z. Then 


r times 
oS 
ar=atat-t+a, ifr>0, 
=0 ifr=0, 
—rtimes 
——_—SS 
Saar oa, ifr<0, 


So in every case ar € I. Hence, / is an ideal of Z. 

(b) The right as well as left ideals of a division ring are trivial ideals only. 

Indeed, if a right ora left ideal / ofa ring R containsa unit of R, then Jis 
the whole ring, because a unit w € Jimplies uu! € J; that is, 1 € J, so for 
allr€ R, we have r=r1 € J, Hence, J = R. 

(c) Let R be a ring and a € R, Then 


aR = {ax|x € R} 
is a right ideal of R, and 
Ra = {xa|x & R} 


is a left ideal of R. If R is commutative, then aR is an ideal of R. 

We note that a need not belong to aR. A sufficient condition for a to be 
in aR is that | © R; in this case aR is the smallest right ideal containing a. 

(d) Let R be the n X n matrix ring over a field F. Forany 1 =i 5 nletA; 
(or B;) be the set of matrices in R having all rows (columns), except 
possibly the ith, zero. Then 4, is a right ideal, and B, isa left ideal in R. We 
later show that R has no nontrivial ideals. 

(e) Let R be the ring of 2 X 2 upper triangular matrices over a field F. 
Then the subset 


{5 §] 


is an ideal in R. 

(f) Let R be the ring of all functions from the closed interval [0,1] to the 
field of real numbers. Let c € [0,1] and / = (fe RI f(c) = 0}. Then Jis an 
ideal of R. 

(g) Let R = F, the 2 X 2 matrix ring overa field F. Let S = [4 £] be the 
set of upper triangular matrices over F. Then S is a subring of R. If 
7 = [84], then /is an ideal of S, but /is neither a right ideal nor a left ideal 
of R. 


aer} 
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Next we prove an important result about ideals in the matrix ring R,,. If 
Ais an ideal in the ring R, then it can be easily shown that the ring A, ofall 
n Xn matrices with entries from A is an ideal in R,. The following 
theorem states that the converse is true for rings with unity. 


1.2 Theorem. Ifa ring R has unity, then every ideal I in the matrix 
ring R,, is of the form A,, where A is some ideal in R. 


Proof. Let (e,), i,j = 1,2,...8, denote the matrix units in R,. Set A= 
{a,, © R(Za,e,; € 1}. Then we claim A is an ideal in R. For let a,,,5,, € 
A. Then there exist matrices a = 2a,,e,,and 8 = 2b,,e,;in I. Because I is 
an ideal, a— BE J; so ay, — b,, € A. Next, let rE R and a,, € A with 
Zaye, € I. Then the matrix (Za,;e,,)(re,,) = Daren € J, and, hence, 
a,,r & A. Similarly, ra,, € A. So A is an ideal in R. We now proceed to 
show that J = A,. Let x = Za,,e,, € [and let rand sbe some fixed integers 
between | and 7. Our purpose is to show that we can multiply x suitably 
on the right and left to produce an element in J whose entry at the (1,1) 
position is a,,. This will mean that all a,, € A and, hence, x € A,. Clearly, 


ald ayes) C51 = Ays€115 


which shows a,, € A, as desired. Thus, JC A,. On the other hand, let 
x= Laye;;€A,. Here we will show that each term a,,e,, of x is in J. 
Because a,;€ A, there exists a matrix £b,,e,,€ 7 such that by, = 4;). 
Then ¢,(26,,¢,,)e1; = O1,€;; € J that is, a,,e,, € I for each i, j = 1,2,...,n. 
Hence, x € J. This completes the proof. 0 


Asan immediate consequence, we get an important result contained in 


13 Corollary, If D is a division ring, then R = D, has no nontrivial 
ideals. 


Proof. Let I be a nonzero ideal in D,, Then /=A,, where A is some 
nonzero ideal in D, But the only ideals in any division ring D are(0) and D. 
Thus, A = D; so] = D,,, proving that (0) and D,, are the only ideals in the 
ring D,. O 


Remark. Ifn > 1, D, has nontrivial right, as well as left, ideals [see Exam- 
ple 1.1(d)]. Because (0) and D are also the only right (or left) ideals of D, it 
follows that Theorem 1.2 does not hold, in general, if we replace the word 
“ideal” by “right ideal” (or ‘“‘left ideal’) in the theorem. 
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Further, the following example shows that Theorem 1.2 is not neces- 
sarily true if R is a ring without unity. 


Example. Let (R,+) be an additive group of order p, where p is prime. 
Define multiplication by ab = 0 for all a,b € R. Then R is a ring without 
unity. If Xis an additive subgroup of (R,+), then Xis also an ideal, because 
for all x EX and r€ R, we have xr=O0E X and rx=0 EX. It then 
follows that a nonempty subset X of R is an ideal of R iff (X,+) isa 
subgroup of (R,+). But since (R,+) has no proper subgroups, (0) and R are 
the only ideals of R. Now, it is straightforward to verify that 


is an ideal in R,. Suppose 7 = A, for some ideal A in R. This implies 
I= (0) or R3, since (0) or R are the only ideals in R. But clearly J # 0, and 
1G¢ R,. Hence, Theorem 1.2 does not hold, in general, for matrix rings 
over rings without unity. 


14 Theorem. Let (A,)ie, be a family of right (left) ideals in a ring R. 
Then Ojen A; is also a right (left) ideal. 


Proof. Let ab EN je,4;, PE R. Then for all i€ A, a— 6 © A,, and ar 
(ra) € A;, because A; are right (left) ideals. Thus a — b and ar (ra) € 
Nicadi, proving that M.A, is a right (left) ideal. 0 


Next, let S be a subset of a ring R. Let & = (AJA is a right ideal of R 
containing S}. Then of # @ because RE of. Let J = NyegA. Then Jis the 
smallest right ideal of R containing S and is denoted by (S),. The smallest 
right ideal of R containing a subset S is called a right ideal generated by S. 
If S = (a,,...,2,,} is a finite set, then (S), is also written (@,,...,2,,),. Simi- 
larly, we define the /eft ideal and the ideal generated by a subset S, 
denoted, respectively, by (S), and (S). 


Definition. A right ideal I of a ring R is called finitely generated if J = 
(4;,...,4,,), for some a,E R, 1 Si=m. 


Definition. 4 right ideal I of a ring R is called principal if f = (a), for 
someac R. 


In a similar manner we define a finitely generated left ideal, a finitely 
generated ideal, a principal left ideal, and a principal ideal. 
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We leave it as an exercise to verify that 


@M=) DY ras, + rat as + nalr,s,r,,5,€ Rn EZ fF, 
finite sura 

(a), = (ar + nalrE R,n €Z), 

(a) = {ra + nalrE RHE Z). 


If 1 €.R, these can be simplified to 


(a)= { > rasilr,5; € rh, 
finite sum 

(a), = {arlr € R), 

(a), = {ralr € R}. 


In this case the symbols RaR, aR, and Ra are also used for (a), (a),, and 
(a), respectively. 


Definition. A ring in which each ideal is principal is called a principal ideal 
ring (PIR). 


Similarly, we define principal right (left) ideal rings. A commutative 
integral domain with unity that is a principal ideal ring is called a principal 
ideal domain (PID). 

We note that all ideals in the ring of integers Z and the polynomial ring 
F(x] overa field F are principal. Let / be a nonzero ideal in Z, and let n be 
the smallest positive integer in J (note that J does contain positive in- 
tegers). Then for any element m & J, we write m = qn + r, where 0 Sr < 
n. Then r= m — qn & J. Because n is the smallest positive integer in J, r 
must be zero, Hence, m = gn, so J = (n). Similarly, by using the division 
algorithm for F [x] (Theorem 4.1, Chapter 11), we can show that every 
ideal in F [x] is principal. Thus, Z and F[x] are principal ideal rings. 

_ We now proceed to define the quotient ring ofa ring R. Let /be an ideal 
in a ring R. For a,b € R define a = b (mod J) ifa— bE J. Then = is an 
equivalence relation in R. Let R/J denote the set of equivalence classes, 
and let a € R/J be the equivalence class containing a. It can be easily 
checked that the class @ consists of elements of the form a + x, x € J, and 


* thus, it is also denoted by a + J. 


Wecan make R/J into a ring by defining addition and multiplication as 
follows: 


a@+b=at+b, ab=ab. 
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We can easily show that these binary operations are well defined. For 
example, we proceed to show that multiplication is well defined. There- 
fore, let a= Cand 6= d. Thena—c&Jandb— dé I. Write 

ab— cd=a(b—d)+(a- od. 


Because a — c, b — d& I, which is an ideal, we have ab — cd € I. Hence, 
ab = cd. This proves that multiplication is well defined. 
We show (R/J,+,:)is a ring. First, (R/J,+) is an additive abelian group: 


at+(b+c)=at+(b+o= (at(b+o)=(atd +c 


a =atb+e=(4+ bd +4 (1) 
a@t+0=at0=a  _ (2) 
a+ (-a)=at¥(-a)=0_ (3) 
at+b=atb=b+asbt+ (4) 


Second, (R/T +) is a semigroup: 
a(b é) = G(bc) = a(be) = (ab)e = (ab) ce = (ab)e. (5) 
Third, the distributive laws hold: 


ab + ¢) = ab + 0) = alb +0) = ab + ac 
= ab + ac=ab+ ac. (6) 
(6+ @)a=ba+t Ca, similarly. (7) 


Further, if 1 € R, then 1 is the unity of R/J; and if R is commutative, 
then R/J is also commutative. 


Definition. Let J be an ideal in a ring R. Then the ring (R/I,+,") is called 
the quotient ring of R modulo I. 


The ring R/T is also sometimes denoted by R if there is no ambiguity 
about J. 

If 7=R, then R/J is the zero ring. If J = (0), then R/J is, abstractly 
speaking, the same as the ring R by identifying a + (0), a E R, with a. 


15 Examples 


(a) Let (n) = (naia © Z} be an ideal in Z. ifn # 0, then the quotient ring 
Z/(n) is Z,,, the usual ring of integers modulo a. If n = 0, then Z/(n) is 
the same as Z. 

(b) Let R be a ring with unity, and let R[x] be the polynomial ring over 
R. Let J = (x) be the ideal in R[x] consisting of the multiples of x. Then 
the quotient ring 


Rix\/I = {ala & R). 


oo 


en aN aman a 
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Solution, Let x © I. Then ¥ = 0. Therefore, if 

atbx+tex?= E€R[M/L, 
then 

atbxtott =a+ bxt+ x? ++ =, 


showing that R[x]/J = {a|a € R}. 
(c) Consider the quotient ring R[x]/(x? + 1). Then 


x? + le(x? + ox? +1 =05x7 4+ T=0Sx? T, 
This yields x3 = —X, x* = 1, and so on; so in general, x" = +1 ifniseven 
and x" = +X if n is odd. Let 

at bx tex? +> ER[x]/(x? + 1). 
Then 


at bxtcx?te = 
= Bx  forsomea, BER. 


++ 


a 
a 
Thus, 

R[x]/(x? + 1) =(@+ BXla,BER) where X?=—1. 


Indeed, R[x]/(x? + 1) is the field of complex numbers, where @, «eR, is 
identified with , and X is identified with ./~1. 
(d) Let R=(% 9), and let A =(8 9) be an ideal in R. Then 


ws-{(¥ )nez} 


Solution. Let 


(7 aenaa(i y+(3 ‘Jeni OR 
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R/A is, indeed, the ring of integers, where (7 9) is identified with n. 
(e) Find the nontrivial (i) right ideals and (ii) ideals of the ring R = (2 9). 


Solution. (i) Let_A be a nonzero right ideal of R. Let 


(a a) € A for some aaah. 


Clearly, X is an additive subgroup of Z; hence, Y = noZ for some ny € Z. 
Case 1. X # (0); that is, mp # 0. 


x={nez 


We show 
_{%Z Q 
a=(" 9). 
Let a € Q be such that 


No a 
(" “lea. 


Let z€ Zand g €Q. Then 


Nz G\_[{M% a\{z g/m 
( 2) = ( a\(g Wo) 


Hence, 


(ee 9) CA. 


Trivially, 


AC ("2 e) 


Therefore, 


4=(" 8), 


as claimed. The proof also shows that A is a principal right ideal of R. 


Case 2. X = (0). 
Let 
= 04g 
K face (° 2) ca}. 
Clearly, K is an additive subgroup of Q, and A = (8 X). Conversely, if K is 
an additive subgroup of Q, it is easy to verify that (8 %) is indeed a right 


ideal of R. Therefore, in this case any right ideal of R is of the form (8 ¥), 
where X is an additive subgroup of Q. 
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(ii) It is straightforward to verify that the nontrivial right ideals 
[MZ Q 
A (** a), 04#nm €Z, . @) 
and 
_(0 K a, 
A= 0 oO) K an additive subgroup of Q, (2) 


of Rare also left ideals. Therefore, we have an example ofa ring that is not 
commutative in which each right ideal is an ideal. It is interesting to note 
that each left ideal of R is not an ideal. (Consider 


A= {(ngn i) me zk, 


where My and a are fixed elements in Z and Q, respectively.) 


Problems 


1. Let R be a commutative ring with unity. Suppose R has no 
nontrivial ideals. Prove that R is a field. 

2. Prove the converse of Problem 1. 

3. Generalize Problem | to noncommutative rings with unity hav- 
ing no nontrivial right ideals. 

4. Find all ideals in Z and also in Z/(10). 

5. Find all ideals in a polynomial ring F [x] over a field F. 

6. Find right ideals, left ideals, and ideals of a ring R = [2 9]. 

7. Show that every nonzero ideal in the ring of formal power series 
F[[x]] in an indeterminate x over a field Fis of the form (x) for 
some nonnegative integer m. 

8. Let L(R) be the set of all right (left) ideals in a ring R. Show that 
L(R)is a modular lattice (see Problem 17, Section 1, Chapter 5). 


Give an example to show that the lattice L(R) need not be dis- 
tributive. 


[A lattice is called distributive if a v (b A c)=(av b) A (a vc) for all 
a,b,ceL.] 
2 Homomorphisms 


Let R be a ring, and let J be an ideal in R. Let R// be the quotient ring of R 
modulo /, Then there exists a natural mapping 


ni RO R/T 


that sends a € Rinto a € R/I, This mapping preserves binary operations 
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in the sense that 


i nla + b) = n(a) + n(b), 
abER. 
n(ab) = n(a)n(b), 
A mapping with these two properties is called a homomorphism of R 
into R//, The mapping 7 is called a natural or canonical homomorphism. 


Definition. Let {be a mapping from a ring R into a ring S such that 


() flat b=flat+ fb), abER, 
(Gi) flaby=flafh) — abeR. 


Then f is called a homomorphism of R into S. 


If f is 1-1, then fis called an isomorphism (or a monomorphism) of R 
into S. In this case f is also called an embedding of the ring R into the ring 
S(or R is embeddable in S); we also say that Scontains a copy of R, and R 
may be identified with a subring of S. The symbol R GC S means that Ris 
embeddable in S. 

Ifa homomorphism ffrom a ring R into a ring S is both 1-1 and onto, 
then there exists a homomorphism g from S into R that is also 1-1 and 
onto. In this case we say that the two rings R and S are isomorphic, and, 
abstractly speaking, these rings can be regarded as the same. We write 
R= S whenever there is a 1-1 homomorphism of R onto S. As stated 
above R = S implies S = R. Also, the identity mapping gives R ~ R for 
any ring R. It is easy to verify that iff R ~» Sand g: S— T are isomor- 
phisms of R onto Sand S onto T, respectively, then gfis also an isomor- 
phism of R onto T. Hence, R = Sand S = Timply R = T. Thus, we have 
shown that 


Isomorphism is an equivalence relation in the class of rings. 


Let us now list a few elementary but fundamental properties of homo- 
morphisms. 


2.1 Theorem. Let f: R > S be a homomorphism ofa ring R into a ring 
S. Then we have the following: 


(i) If 0 is the zero of R, then {(0) is the zero of S. 
(ii) Ifa€ R, then f(—a) =— f(a). 
(iii) The set {f{(a)\a € R} is a subring of S called the homomorphic 
image of R by the mapping f and is denoted by Im f or f(R). 
(iv) The set{a © R| f(a) = 0} is an ideal in R called the kernel offand 
is denoted by Ker f or f~'(0). : 
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(vy) If ©R, then f(A) is the unity of the subring f(R). 
(vi) If R is commutative, then f(R) is commutative. 


Proof. (i) Let a € R. Then f(a) = f(a + 0) = f(a) + f(0), and thus (0) is 
the zero of S. For convenience, /(0) will also be written as 0. 
(ii) {() = f(a + (—@)) = f(@) + f(— a); therefore, f(— a) = — f(a). 
(ii) Let f(a), f(b) € f(R). Then 


f(a) — f(b) =f(@ + f(— 6) = fla — b) € f(R). 
Also, 
Sa) f(b) = f(ab) € f(R). 


Hence, f(R) is a subring of S. 
(iv) Let a,b € f- (0) = Ker fr R. Then 


f(a— b) = fla) — fo) =0-0=0. 
Therefore, a— 5 € f~'(0). Also 
far) = fla) f(r) = Of”) = 0. 


Thus, ar € f~'(0). Similarly, ra € f—1(0). Hence, f—'(0) is an ideal in R. 
(v) Ifa € R, then f(a) f(1) = f(al) = f(a). Similarly, f(1)f(@) = f(a). 
Hence, f(1) is the unity of f(R). 
(vi) If a,b € R, then 
Sa) f(b) = f(ab) = f(ba) = f(b) f(a). 


Thus, f(R) is commutative. O 


It is clear that if fis 1-1, then Ker f= (0). 

Conversely, if the kernel of a homomorphism f: R — Sis (0), then f is 
necessarily i-1. For if f(a) = f(b), it follows that f(a — b}= 0; thus, 
a- b€ Ker f= (0). This shows a = b, and therefore fis 1-1. We record 
this fact separately in 


2.2 Theorem. Let R — S bea homomorphism ofa ring R into a ring 
S. Then Ker f = (0) if'and only iff is 1-1. 


Let N be an ideal in a ring R. Form the quotient ring R/N of R modulo 
N. We can define a mapping 
4: RR R/N 


in an obvious way (called the canonical or natural homomorphism) by the 
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rule 

nlaj=atN=a. 
Then 7 is a homomorphism of R onto R/N because 

nat b)=atb=atb= n(a) + (6), 

n(ab) = ab = ab = n(a)n(d). 

Also, if x R/N, there exists x © R such that y(x) =x. Thus, 7 is a 
homomorphism of R onto R/N; therefore R/N is a homomorphic image 
of R. It is an important fact that, in a certain sense, every homomorphic 
image of a ring R is of this type — a quotient ring of R modulo some ideal 


of R. 
This is stated more precisely in the following 


23 Theorem (fundamental theorem of homomorphisms). Let f be a 
homomorphism-of a ring R into a ring S with kernel N. Then 
R/N=Imf 


Proof. Let us define g(a + N) = f(a). Then g is a mapping of R/N into 
Im f fora + N=b+N implies a— bEN, or f(a— b) = 0. This gives 
S(a) — f(b) = 0, so gis well defined. Next, gis a homomorphism. Writing 
a for a + N, we have 


g(@ + b) = g(a + b) = fla + b) = fla) + f(b) = g(@) + g(d). 


Similarly, g(a b) = g(a )g(b). Clearly, g is an onto mapping. We show g is 
1-1. Let f(a) = f(b). Then f(a — 6) = 0, so a— bE N. But then a=. 
This shows g is 1-1. Hence, R/N=Imf. O 


As remarked earlier, we regard isomorphic rings (abstractly) as the 
same algebraic systems. In this sense this theorem states that the only 
homomorphic images of a ring R are the quotient rings of R. Accordingly, 
if we know all the ideals V in R, we know all the homomorphic images 
of R. 

The fundamental theorem of homomorphisms between rings is also 
stated as follows. 


2.4 Theorem (fundamental theorem of homomorphisms). Given a 
homomorphism of rings f R — S, there exists a unique injective homno- 
morphism g: R/Ker f— S such that the diagram 
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Re S 


Riker f 


commutes; that is, f= gn, where y is the canonical homomorphism. 


Clearly, g defined as g(a + N)= f(a) is injective. Also, f= gy, as 
proved in Theorem 2.3. To observe that g is unique, let f= hn, where 
h:R/Kerf— Sis a homomorphism. Then gy(a) = An(a) for all a € R; so 
g(a+ N)=h(a+ N). This provesg=h. O 


Next, let f be a mapping ofa ring R into a ring S, and let A bea subset of 
S. We denote by f~!(A) the set ofall elements of R whose images under the 
mapping fare in A; that is, 


fA) = {rE RI) € A}. 


We remark that f—! is a mapping of subsets of S into subsets of R. 

Tf, however, fis a 1-1 mapping of R onto S, then the symbol f~' is used 
to denote the mapping of S onto R defined by f~'(s) = r, where r is the 
unique element of R such that f(r) = s. The context will make it clear in 
which sense the symbol f~? is used. 


2.5 Theorem (correspondence theorem). Let f R—> S be a homo- 
morphism ofa ring R onto aring S, andlet N = Kerf. Then the mapping F: 
A+ f(A) defines a 1-1 correspondence from the set of all ideals (right 
ideals, left ideals) in R that contain N onto the set of all ideals (right ideals, 
left ideals) in S. It preserves ordering in the sense that A © Bifff(A) G f(B). 


Proof. Let X be an arbitrary ideal in S, and set A = f~'(X). Then A is an 
ideal in R. For ifa,b € A andr € R, then f(a — b) = f(a) — f(b) € X, and 
Sar) = f(af(y © X, since f(a) € X and X is an ideal. Thus, a— be 
f7'(X) and ar € f—!(X). Similarly, ra € f-'{X). Hence, A = f—'(X) is an 
ideal in R, For any ideal A in R it is easy to check that f(A) is an ideal in S. 

To show that the mapping F is onto, we show that any ideal X in Sis of 
the form f(A) for some ideal A in R. In fact, we show X = f(f—1(X)). 
Trivially, X D f({-'{X)). So let x € X. Because fis onto, there exists an 
a& R such that f(a) = x. Then a € f~"(X); so x = f(a) E f(f-{X)) as 
desired. 
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We now show that the mapping F is 1-1. Suppose that A and B are 
ideals in R containing N such that f(A)=/(B). We claim that 
S—'(f(A)) = A. Here it is trivial that 4 C f—'{/(A)). So let x € f—'(/(4)). 
Then f(x) € f(A). This implies f(x) = f(a) for some a € A; that is, 
x—~a€Kerfc A. Hence, x € A. Similarly, f~'(/(B)) = B. Therefore, 
S(A) =f(B) implies A = B. 

Finally, let.4 and B be ideals in R such that A ¢ B. Then f(A) C f(B). If 
S(A)= f(B), we get, as before, A = B. Thus, f(A) & f(B), Conversely, let 
JA) € f(B). Then A = f—"( f(A) Cf"(f(B)) = B. But since f(4) ¢ f(B), 
we cannot have A = B. Hence, A G B. The 1-1 correspondence between 
the set of right or left ideals can be established exactly in the same way. © 


Animportant consequence of Theorem 2.5 is the following immediate 
result, which we state as a theorem in view of its importance throughout 
our study. 


2.6 Theorem. Jf K is an ideal in a ring R, then each ideal (right or left 
ideal) in R/K is of the form A]K, where A is an ideal (right or left ideal) inR 
containing K. 


Proof. Let n: R— R/K be the natural homomorphism of R onto R/K. 
Then any ideal (right or left ideal) in R/K is of the form (A), where A is an 
ideal (right or left ideal) in R containing Ker 7 = K. Then Kis also an idea) 
in A (regarded as a ring by itself), and 4(4) = {n(a) = a+ Kla€ A) is 
precisely A/K. This proves the theorem. O 


Theorem 2.6, in particular, shows that if an ideal M in a ring R is such 
that M # R, and no ideal of R (other than 2 itself’) contains M properly, 
then R/M has no nontrivial ideals. Such ideals (called “maximal”) exist, 
in general, in abundance and play a very important role in the theory of 
rings and fields. The examples are ideals (p) in Z, where p is prime, and 
ideal (x? + 1) in R{x]. We return to this discussion in Section 4. 

A concept opposite to that of homomorphism is that of antihomomor- 
phism, defined next. 


Definition. Let R and S be rings. A mapping f: R > S is anantihomomor- 
phism if, for allxy ER, : 
fx+WN=fOO+fO) and f(xy) =f): fO0. 


Thus, an antihomomorphism preserves addition but reverses multipli- 
cation. An antihomomorphism that is both 1-] and onto is called an 
anti-isomorphism. 
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Let R = (R,+,-) be a ring. Define binary operation » in R as follows: 
Xeoy=yrx for all xy ER. 
It is easy to verify that the system (R,+,°) is a ring. 


Definition. Let (R,+,:) be a ring. Then the opposite ring of R, written R°P, 
is defined to be the ring (R,+,°), where xe y= y- x, for allxyE R. 


2.7 Examples 
(a) The only homomorphisms from_the ring of integers Z to Z are the 
identity and zero mappings. 


Solution. Let f be a nonzero homomorphism. Then (/(1)? = 
SO)ISC) =f - 1) =f) #0. So £1) is a nonzero idempotent in 
JS(Z) C Z. But the only nonzero idempotent in Z is 1. Therefore f(1) = 1; 
hence, 


n times 


oe" 
fM=fA+14+"-4+)=f0)+--4+f) (ifn > 0) 
—n times 


(a 
f(-t-1---N=f(-D+-- +f I ifn <0) 
=0 (if n = 0). 


In each case f(n) = n, which completes the solution. 
(b) Let A and B be ideals in R such that B C A. Then 
R/A = (R/B)/(A/B). 
Solution. Define a mapping f: R/B — R/A by setting f(x + BJ = x4 A. 


Jf is well defined, for x, + B= x,+ B implies x, —x,@ BCA. Thus, 
xX, +A=X, 4A. 


Now Ker f= {x+ Blx+ A= 0} = {x + Bix © A} = A/B. Hence, by 
the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms 


(R/B)/(A/B) = R/A. 
(c) Any ring R can be embedded in a ring S with unity. 


Solution. Let Sbe the cartesian product of R and the set of integers Z; that 
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is S= R X Z. Sis made into a ring by defining 


(a,m) + (b,n) = (a+ bm + n), 
(a,m\(b,n) = (ab + na + mb,mn), 


where a,b & Rand m,n & Z. It can be easily checked that Sis a ring with 
binary operations defined above, and (0,1) is the unity of S. Also the 
mapping f: R-» S defined by f(a) = (a,0) is a 1-1 homomorphism. 
Hence, fis an embedding of R into S. 


(d) Let R be a ring. Then (R,,)° = (R),,. 


Solution. Define a mapping /: (R,,)°? > (R”), by f(A) = tA, the transpose 
of A. Recall that, as sets (and indeed as additive groups), R = R°? and 
R, = (R,)?. Then by the definition of the transpose of a matrix, 
A + B)='4 +'B; 50 f(A + B) = f(A) + f(B). We now show f(4 ° B) = 
S(A)/(B), where the multiplication of matrices f(A) and /(8) is in the ring 
(R™),. Assume A= (a,), B= (b,), f(A) ='d = (ai), and f(B) = "B= 
(bj). Then aj;= a, and bj, =, for all 1si,jsn. Wow f(Ae B)= 
(BA) = (BA). The (i, j) entry of '(BA) is the (j,/) entry of BA, which is 
given by 


n f n 
> Bday = > Ags? OR = > Gin? Of 
ma = i 

= (i, /) entry of 'A'B E (R®),,. 


Hence, BA) = 4'B. This proves that f(A ° B) = f(A) f(B). fis clearly 1-1 
and onto. Hence, (R,,)°? = (R®),. 


Problems 


1. Find the ideals of the ring Z/(n). 

2. Prove that ZixVO? + 1) = Zi], where Zi] = 
{a+ bv=1 a,b € Z}. 

3. Show that there exists a ring homomorphism f: Z/(m) > Z/(n) 
sending 1 to 1 if and only if n|m. 

4. Show that the set N of all nilpotent elements in a commutative 
ring R forms an ideal. Also show that R/N has no nonzero nilpo- 
tent elements. Give an example to show that N need not be an 
ideal if R is not commutative, 

5. Let S be a nonempty subset of R. Let 


r(S) = (x € R|Sx = 0} and IS) = (x € R|xS = 0}. 


16, 
17, 
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Then show that r(S) and /(S) are right and left ideals, respectively 
[r(S) and {{S) are called right and left annihilators of S, respec- 
tively]. 

In Problem 5 show that r(S}) and /(S) are ideals in R if Sis an ideal 
inR. 

Show that any nonzero homomorphism ofa field F into a ring R 
is I-l. 

Let f: F — F bea nonzero homomorphism ofa field F into itself. 
Show that fneed not be onto. 

In any ring R show that the set_.4 = (x € Rir(x) N B # (0) for all 
nonzero right ideals B of R} is an ideal in R. 

Show that the intersection of two ideals is an ideal, but that the 
union need not be ideal. . 

If A, B, and C are right (left) ideals in a ring R such that A C BU 
C, show that A C BorA CC. 

Show that a ring R with unity is a division ring ifand only if R has 
no nontrivial right ideals. 

Let R, and R, be ringsand R = R, X Rz, the direct product of R, 

and R,. Show that 


RE=((WO)[xER}, RI= (Oly © Ra} 


are ideals in R. Also show that R¥ = R,, R¥ = R, as rings. 
Let A be a right ideal of R. Define 


1(A) = {xe€R|xaeA for all ae A}. 


Prove that /(A) is the largest subring of R in which A is contained 
as an ideal. (/(A) is called the idealizer of A in R.) 

Show that (R/A), = R,/A,, where A is an ideal in a ring R. 

Let R be a ring. Show that R is anti-isomorphic to R°?. 

Let fg: R > R be antihomomorphisms (anti-isomorphisms) ofa 
ring R into itself. Show that fg is a homomorphism (isomor- 
phism). 

Let R be a ring with unity. If the set of all noninvertible elements 
forms an idea! M, show that R/M isa division ring, Also show that 
this is so if, for each r € R, either r or 1 — ris invertible. 

Show that the following rings R satisfy the property of Problem 
18: that is, the set of all noninvertible elements forms a unique 
maximal ideal /, Find the ideal in each case. 

(a) R=Z/(p?), p prime. 

(b) R= F(x]. 

(Such rings are called local, as defined in Chapter 12.) 
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3 Sum and direct sum of ideals 


In this section we discuss the concept of the sum of ideals (right ideals, left 
ideals) in a ring R. 


Definition. Let A, ,A2,...,4, be a family of right ideals in a ring R. Then the 
smallest right ideal of R containing each A,, 1 = i =n (that is, the inter- 
section of all the right ideals in R containing each A,), is called the sum of 
Ay AgnivAn- 


34 Theorem. [f A,,A3,....4, are right ideals in a ring R, then 
S=(a,+a,+ ++ +a,|a;€ Aj, i= 1,2,...,.n} is the sum of right ideals 
ApAgy-aAy. 


Proof. It is clear that 
S=({@,+a,+ + tala; € A,, i= 1,...,7) 


is a right ideal in R. Also, if a,EA,, then a, =a,+0+---+0is in S, and, 
hence, A, C S. Similarly, each A;, i = 2,...,n, is contained in S. Further, if 
Tis any right ideal in R containing each A,, then obviously D S. Thus, S 
is the intersection of all the right ideals in R containing each 4;. 0 


Notation. The sum of right {or left) ideals 4,,A,...,.4, in a ring R is 
denoted by A, + A, +:+:+A,,. From the definition of the sum it is clear 
that the order of 4s in A, +A, +++++ A, is immaterial. We write 
A, +A, +++ A, as DRA; 


Definition. A sum A = 21,4; of right (or left) ideals in a ring R is called a 
direct sum if each element a€ A is uniquely expressible in the form 
2h14,,a;€ Aj, 1 Sisn IfthesumA = 24,isa direct sum, we write it as 


A=A,@4,® + ©4,=O@ FA, 
i=) 


Note. One can similarly define the sum and direct sum of an infinite 
family of right (left) ideals in a ring R. Although no extra effort is needed 
to talk about this, we prefer to postpone it to Chapter 14, where we 
discuss sum and direct sum of a more general family. 


3.2 Theorem. Let A,,A>,....4,, be right (or left) ideals inaring R. Then 
the following are equivalent: 
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(i) A=XL,A, is a direct sum. 
(ii) If0==%,4;, a; €A,, then a; = 0, i= 1,2,...,n. 
(iii) A;O Dar yoidy =O), = 1,2,..50. 


Proof. (i) = (ii) Follows from definition of direct sum. 
Gi) = (iii) Let x © A; By, jai). Then 
Sy Gey ag FF ae Ap 
Thus, 
OF a, te taj t+ (—x) + aj, +7 +,. 
Then by (ii) we get x = 0. 
Gi) =>) Let @=a,+a,+-+-+a4, and a=b,+b,+-'+8,, 
where a,,);€ A,, i= 1,2,....2. Then 0= (a, — 6,) + (a, — 6) +--+ 
(a,, — b,). This gives 


a,—b,€4,N aA = (0). 


Hence, a, = 6,. Similarly, a, = 6),...,4, = b,. Hence, A = I,A4; is a 
direct sum. O 


3.3 Theorem. Let R,,R,,....R,, be a family of rings, and let R = R, X 
R, XX R,, be their direct product. Let R¥ = {(0,...,0,4a;,0,...,0)1a, € 
R}. Then R= @T, R* is a direct sum of ideals R*, and R*¥ = R, as 
rings. On the other hand, ifR = © X7_, A,, a direct sum of ideals of R, then 
R= A, X A, X+*+ X Ag, the direct product of the A,'s considered as rings 
on their own right. 


Proof. Clearly, R* are ideals in R, and R = R¥ +--+: + R*. We prove that 
Risa direct sum of ideals R}. Let 


xERIO SRY. 
j=l 
isi 
Then 
x = (0,0,...,0;,0,...,0) = (@, 25.054) 1 50, Oj41 5054) 
This gives a; = 0 and, hence, x = 0. Therefore, 
R=© SRP. 
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For the second part we note that if x © R, then x can be uniquely 
expressed as a, + a, +-+++ a,, a;€ A;, 1 Sin. Define a mapping 


fi. ODA, A X AX XAy 
i=) 


by 
L(A + ay Ho + Ay) = (Ay, A25054y)- 


Because 24, , 4,is direct, f is well defined. It is also clear that is both 1-1 
and onto. Also, if x,y € OD, 4, then f(x + ») =f) +f). To show 
S(xy) = {0 f(y), we need to note that if x= a, + a, +++: +a, and y= 
by +b, +--+ b,, with @,0,E 4), 1sisn, then, for 1#/, a,b; = 0, 
since a,b, © A, A; = (0). This remark then immediately yields that 
Sixy) = f@)f(). Hence, fis an isomorphism. C1 


The direct sum R = © D"_, 4, is also called the (internal) direct sum of 
ideals A, in R, and the direct product A, X A, X*+: X A, is called the 
(external) direct sum of the family of rings A,, i = 1,2,...,7. In the latter 
case the notation A; © A, © +++ @ A, is also frequently used. The context 
will make clear the sense in which the term “direct sum” is used. 


Definition. 4 right (left) ideal I in a ring R is called minimal if (i) I # (0), 
and (ii) if J is a nonzero-right (left) ideal of R contained in I, then J = I. 


It is clear that if J is a minimal right ideal, then J is generated by any 
nonzero element of /. Indeed, if 7is a right ideal of R with the property that 
each nonzero element generates /, then J is minimal. To see this, let Jbe a 
right ideal of R such that 0 #JC J. Suppose 0 # a € J. By assumption, 
I=(a),C J, sol= J. 

If R is a division ring, then R itself is a minimal right ideal as well as a 
minimal left ideal. A nontrivial example of a minimal right ideal is 


Ayo ay 
Ow O 

eyR=4) | ’ tla, ED}, 
O vs 0 


where R = D,, is the n X n matrix ring over a division ring D. Let / be a 
nonzero right idea! of R contained in e,,R. Let 0 # D7, a,,e,; € J. Then 
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for some J, 1 <1 <n, a,;#0; so aj,’ exists. This gives 


n 
en= (3 aye, ar envE J. 
ii 


Therefore, e,,R CJC e,,R. Hence, J = e,,R, showing that e,,R is min- 
imal. 


3.4 Examples 


(a) For any two ideals A and B in a ring R, 


@ A+B_ A 
DR ANB 
(ii) A+B A+B A+B_ B A 
ANB OA B ANB ANB 
In particular, if R = A + B, then 
R__RYR 
ANB A’ B 


Mote generally, if A, ,A,,...,4, is a family of ideals in a ring R with unity 
such that A; + 4; = R for all 1 i,j =, i#/j, then 


Solution. (i) It is clear that Bis an idealin A + Band AN Bisanideal in A, 
Then the mapping f: A — (A + B)/B, given by f(a) = a + B, is clearly a 
homomorphism. Also, if x + B € (A + B)//Band x=a+b,aEA, be 
B, then f(a) =a+ B=x-+ B. Thus, f is onto. It is easy to check that Ker 
=A B. Hence, by the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, 
A/(A (1B) = (A + BYB. 

(ii) Note that A and B are also ideals in A + B considered as a ring by 
itself. The mapping 

g: At B(A+ B)AX(A+ BYB, 

given by g(x) =(x+ 4,x + B), xE A+ B, is clearly a homomorphism 
whose kernel is 4 9 B. We show that g is onto. 

Let (x + 4,0 + B) € (A+ BYA X (A+ B)/B. Writex=a+b,a€ A, 
bE B. Then g(b) = (b + A,b + B) = (x + AO + B). Thus, each element 
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of the type (x + 4,0 + B) has a preimage in A + B by the mapping g. 
Similarly, elements of the type (0 + 4,y + B) have preimages. Hence, gis 
an onto mapping. Then by the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms 
we get 


A+B A+B AtB 


ANB A B 
By (i) 
A+B B and A+B oA 
A ANB B ANB 


proving (ii). 
To prove the last part we first prove by induction that 


Assume that this is true for n — 1 ideals. Then 


n-l n 
R=R=(4,+A,A; + (A) CA ,+ 4» 
a a 


so 


To complete the proof, we assume the result is true for x — | ideals. Then 
by (ii) 


(b) For any positive integer 7, 
Z/(n) = Z/(pt) X Z/( pH) X +++ X Z/(vP), 
where ” = pf p$-++ pf, p; are distinct primes. 


Solution. Let A; = (pf), 1 Si = k. We show 4, + A, = Z, i # j, Because p; 
and p, are relatively prime, we can find integers a and 6 such that 
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ap? + bp? = 1. Then for all x € Z, 
x = xapji + xbpfe(pz') + (p#’). 
Hence, A; + A; = Z, i #j. 
We further show 
k k 
(n) = (\(P) = 1) Ai- 
il im! 
Recall that » = pj'p$ --- p@#. Letx € (n). Then x = Apf' p# +++ p&, AE Z. 
This implies x € (p#) for all i= 1,2,...,.k, and thus x € N,A,. On the 
other hand, let x € M.,.A,. Then 
X= pid, = PF4, =" = pHka,, a, EZ. 


This shows p$|x, 1 =i=k, Because the p;s are all distinct, we get n = 
Di? pS +-- pit divides x. Hence, x € (n). This proves that (n) = M4, (p?). 
By example (a), the solution is then complete. 


(c) Let (e), 1 < i <n, be a family of idempotents in a ring R such that 
ee, =0,1#j. Then A=e,R @--- @ e,R is a direct sum of right ideals 
eR, 1 <isn. (A family of idemopotents (e), 1 =i< 27, is called an 
orthogonal family of idempotents if e,e; = 0, i #j.) 


Solution. Let 0 = e,a, +++: + e,4,, ea; € eR. Multiplying both sides on 
the left by e,, we get 0 = e,a,. Similarly, ea; = 0, 2 i<n. Thus, by 
Theorem 3.2, A is a direct sum of right ideals ¢,R, | Si =n. 


(d) Let R be a ring with unity, and let (4,), | <i <n, bea family of right 
ideals of R. Suppose R = 4, © -:: @ A,,. Then there exists an orthogonal 
family of idempotents (e,), 1 = i= n, such that A; = eR. 

Solution. Because | € R, we can write 
l=et+--+e,, @;,EA;. 

Then 
= ee t+ eF+ V4, to + ee. 

This yields 
O= ee t-++ + (e?— e) + eye +--+ be. 


But then by Theorem 3.2, each term is zero; that is, ee, = 0,j # i, e?= e;. 
Further, e; € A;implies e,R C A;. Next, let x € A;. Then 1 =e, +--+, 
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givesx = e,x +... + e,.x, which gives, as before, x = e,x. Hence, x € e,R, 
proving that A; = e,R. 


(e) Let R be a ring with 1 such that R is a finite direct sum of minimal 
right (left) ideals. Then every right (eft) ideal A in Ris of the form eR (Re) 
where @ is an idempotent. 


Solution. By hypothesis R = M, © ++: © M,, where M, are minimal right 
ideals in. R. Assume that A # (0) and A # R. Because A 2 M, C M,and M, 
are minimal right ideals, either A NM; = (0) or 4. M, = M;. Because 
A#R, there exists, say, @, (after renumbering if necessary) such that 
M,¢ A. But then M, 9 A =(0). So. A, =A + M, isa direct sum. If 4, # 
R, then there exists some V,, say. 44), such that 4, 7 44, = (0) and AC 
A,=A,©®M,=A@M,© M,. By continuing this process we must 
come to a right ideal, say A,, that contains all 44, and therefore coincides 
with R. Thus, there exists a right ideal B such that R = 4 © B. By Exam- 
ple (d), A= eR. 


Problems 


1. Show that 4 + A =A for any ideal A in a ring R. 

2. Show directly that Z/(12) = Z/(3) X Z/(4). 

3. Let A,,Ao,...,4, be ideals in a ring R with unity such that A; + 
A;= R forall i # j. Show that if-x, ,X2,....x, © R, then there exists 
anelementx € Rsuch that x = x,;(mod A)) forall i. (This is called 
the Chinese remainder theorem.) 

4. Ife is any idempotent in R show that R= eR@(1—e)Risa 
direct sum of right ideals. (In case 1 ¢ R, then (1 — e)R denotes 
the set {a — eala € R}.} 

5. Let R= R, © R, be the direct sum of the rings R, and R, each 
with unity. Denote by /, the projections of R onto R,, i= 1,2, 
given by f(a, ,a,) = a, and (a; ,a2) = a. Prove the following: 
(a) Each f; is an onto homomorphism. 

(b) IfA is an ideal (right ideal) in R, then 

A= f(A) © f(A). 

(c) The ideals (right ideals) in R are precisely those ideals (right 
ideals) that are of the form A, © A), where A, and A, are 
ideals (right ideals) in R, and R,, respectively. 

6. Let R = D, be the ring of  X » matrices over a division ring D. 
Let (e,), 1 = i,j =n, be the set of matrix units. Show that 
(a) ¢@,R (Re,) is a right ideal (left ideal) in R, i = 1,2,....n. 
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(b) Let A be a nonzero right ideal of R contained in e,,R. Then 
A= e,,R. Similarly, for left ideals, Re,;. 

(c) R= ©, ¢,,R is a direct sum of right ideals e,,R. Also 
show this for left ideals. 

(d) If A is right (left) ideal of R, then A = eR (Re) for some 
idempotent e € R [see Example 3.4(e)]. 

7. Let Rand S be rings, and let A and B be ideals in R and S, 
respectively. Show that 


RXS_R x s 
AXB A’ B 
4 Maximal and prime ideals 


If A = (pf') and B = (p%) are ideals in Z generated by p¢tand p%, respec- 
tively, where p, , 2 are distinct primes and e, ,e, are positive integers, then 
A+ B= Z. Such ideals are called comaximal ideals in Z. 


Definition. Two ideals A, B in any ring R are called comaximal if 
A+B=R. 


Definition. An ideal A in a ring R is called maximal if 


(i) A#R;and 
(ii) for any ideal B 2D A, either B= A or B=R. 


Clearly, an ideal A is maximal if and only if the pair X, A, for all ideals 
X ¢ A, is comaximal. 


4.1 Theorem. For any ring R and any ideal A # R, the following are 
equivalent: 


(i) A is maximal. 
(ii) The quotient ring R/A has no nontrivial ideals. 
(iii) For any elementxE R,x€A,A+()=R. 


Proof. (i) = (ii) By Theorem 2.6 the ideals of R/A are of the form B/A, 
where B is an ideal in R containing A. If B/A is not zero, then B # A and, 
therefore, B = R. Therefore, the only ideals of R/A are R/A and the zero 
ideal. 

(ii) => (ii) Let x € Rand x ¢ A. Then 4 +- (x) isan ideal of R properly 
containing 4. This implies that (A + (x))/4 is a nonzero ideal in R/A and, 
hence, A+(x)=R. 
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(iii) > (i) Let BD A. If B # A, choose an element x € B, x € A. Now 
by (iii) 4+ G) = R But BDA+() =R. Hence, B=R. C 


Definition. A ring R is called a simple ring if the only ideals of R are the 
zero ideal and R itself. 


A field is clearly a simple ring. Indeed, a commutative simple ring with 
unity must be a field (Problem 1, Section 1). An example of a noncom- 
Mmutative simple ring is F,, the n X n matrix ring over a field F, n> 1. 

An immediate but important consequence of Theorem 4.! is 


4.2 Theorem. Jn a nonzero commutative ring with unity, an ideal M is 
maximal if and only if R/M is a field. 


Proof. Suppose R is a nonzero commutative ring with unity. Then, for 
any ideal M, R/M is also a commutative ring with unity. If M/isa maximal 
ideal, then, by Theorem 4.1, R/M is also a simple ring. LetO #aE R= 
R/M. Then @R isa nonzero ideal in R. Because R is simple, @R = R, This 
implies that there exists 5 E R such that ab = [. This shows that R isa 
field. Conversely, let R= R/Mbea field. Then R has no nontrivial ideals. 
SoifK > Misan ideal in R, the nonzero ideal K/M in R/M must be R/M. 
Hence, K = R, so M is a maximal ideal. O 


43 Examples of maxima! ideals 


(a) An ideal M in the ring of integers Z is a maximal ideal if and only if 
M = (p), where p is some prime. 

Recal) that each ideal in Z is of the fornn (n), where n € Z. Now, clearly, 
(n) = (~n), So we can always assume that any ideal in Z is of the form (1), 
where 7 is a nonnegative integer. 

Suppose (n) is a maximal ideal. Then Z(nyi isa field. Butifnis compos- 
ite, sayn = n,M,wheren, > 1,n2> 1, then 77,712 = Oin Z/(n)and0 # fi, 
0 # ny, which isa contradiction because Z/(n)isa field. Hence, nis prime. 
To prove the converse, let a € Z such that pa. Then there exist integers 
xy, © Z such that ax + py= I. This implies ax + py= 1, so ax = 1, 
which proves that Z/{p) is a field. 

(b) If R is the ring of 2 X 2 matrices over a field F of the form [¢ 4), 
a,b & F, then the set 


w-{[o aller} 
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‘is a maximal ideal in R. Clearly, M/ is an ideal in R. Let 


S= {[e ‘] aer}. 


Then S is a subring of R that is isomorphic to F under the mapping 
[g 8] -> a. Further, the mapping f: R > S, where 


Ae al-[é 3] 


is an onto homomorphism whose kernel is M4. Thus, by the fundamental 


theorem of homomorphisms, R/M = S. Because S is a field, it follows 
that M is a maximal ideal] in R. 


Definition. Let A and B be right (left) ideals in a ring R. Then the set 


{ Y  abjla; € A, b; cat, 


finite sum 


which is easily seen to be a right (left) ideal in R, is called the product of A 
and B {in this order) and written AB. 


Note that if A and B are ideals in R, then their product AB is an ideal 
in R. 


44 Theorem. Let A, B, and C be right (left) ideals in aring R. Then 


(i) (AB)C=A(BC), 
(ii) A(B+ C)=AB + AC and (B+ C)A= BA+CA. 


Proof. (i) Follows from the associativity of multiplication in R. 
(ii) Clearly AB, ACC A(B + C). Also, if aE A, bE B, cE C, then 
a(b+c)=ab+ace AB+ AC. Hence, AB+ AC=A(B+C), O 


If A,,...,4, are right (left) ideals in a ring R, then their product is defined 
inductively. Because associativity [Theorem 4.4(i)] holds, the product of 


A\,...,4, may be written as A; A, °+: A, (without any parentheses). It may 
be verified that 


A, A,= | > Gy +++ Gy|Gy eat. 
finitesucn 
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A prime integer p has the fundamental property that if p|ab, where a 
and bare integers, then p|a or p|b. In terms of the ideals in Z, this property 
may be restated as follows: If ab € (p), then a € (p) or b & (p). Equiva- 
lently, if (a@)(b) C (p), then (a) C (p) or (6) C (p). This suggests the follow- 
ing 


Definition. An ideal P in a ring R is cailed a prime ideal if it has the 
Jollowing property: IfA and B are ideals in R such that AB C P,thenAC P 
or BCP. 


Clearly, in any integral domain (0) is a prime ideal. In fact, a commu- 
tative ring & is an integral domain if and only if (0) is a prime ideal. For 
each prime integer p, the ideal (p) in Z is a prime ideal. 


45 Theorem. Jf R is a ring with unity, then each maximal ideal is 
prime. But the converse, in general. is not true. 


Proof. Let M be a maximal ideal, and let 4 and B be ideals in R such that 
ABC M. Suppose 4 ¢ M. Then 4+ M=R, Write 1 =a+m, a€A, 
me M.Letbe B. Then b=ab+ mb€ AB+MCM. Hence, BC M. 
This proves M is prime. 

The ideal (0) in the ring of integers is prime but not maximal. O 


For commutative rings we have 


4.6 Theorem, IfR is a commutative ring, then an ideal P in Ris prime 
ifand only ifab © P,a€G R, b © Rimpliesa€ Por be P. 


Proof Let ab € Pand Pbea prime ideal. We know (a)(b) consists of finite 
sums of products of elements of the type na + ar and mb + bs, where 
nm € Zand r,s € R. Now : 


(na + ar\(mb + bs) = nmab + nabs + mabr + abrs. 


Because ab € P and Pisan ideal in R, we get (na + ar)(mb + bs) or finite 
sums of such like products are in P. Hence, each element of (a)(b) is in P. 
Thus, (a)(b) € P. But since P is prime, (a) C P or (4) C P. This implies 
a€P or be P. Conversely, if ab & P, aE R, bE R implies a € P or 
bP, then we show P is prime. Let 4 and B be ideals in R such that 
ABC P. Suppose A ¢ P. Choose an element a € A such that a ¢ P. Then 
ABC Pimplies aB C P, so ab € P for all 6 © B. But then by our hypoth- 
esis bE P. Hence, BCP. O 
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47 Theorem. Let R be a commutative principal ideal domain with 
identity. Then any nonzero ideal P # R is prime if/and only if it is max- 
imal. 


Proof. Let P = aR bea nonzero prime ideal in R. If Pis not maximal, then 
there exists an ideal Mf such that PG M and M # R. Now, M = bR for 
some b € R. This, aR ¢ bRimplies a = bx, x € R, and b ¢ aR. Because 
P= aR isa prime ideal and b ¢ aR, we have x € aR. Then x = ay for 
some y € R. Then 


a= bx = bay 


implies 1 = by, because R is a domain. Hence, M = R, a contradiction. 
Therefore P is maximal. The converse follows from Theorem 4.5. O 


48 Examples 


{a) Let R be a commutative ring with unity in which each ideal is prime. 
Then R is a field. 


Solution. If ab = 0, then (a)(b) = (0). But since (0) is a prime ideal, (a) = 
(0) or (b) = 0. Hence, ab = 0 implies a = 0 or b= 0; that is, R is an 
integral domain. Next, if a € R, then (a)(a) = (a?) because R is commu- 
tative. But (a?) is prime. Thus, (a) C (a?). Because (a?) is trivially con- 
tained in (a), we get (a) = (a?). This implies a € (a), and, hence, there 
exists an element x € R such that a = a?x or a(1 — ax) = 0. Ifa # 0, we 
get | = ax; that is, a is invertible. Hence, R is a field. 


(b) Let R be a Boolean ring. Then each prime ideal P # R is maximal. 


Solution. Consider R/P. Because P is prime, ab € P (equivalently, ab = 
0) implies a € P or bE P (i'e., @2=0 or b=0). So R/P is an integral 
‘domain. Now for all x € R, (x + P)(x+ P)=x?+P=x+P.SoR/Pis 
also a Boolean ring in addition to being an integral domain. But we 
know that an integral domain has no idempotents except 0 and possibly 
unity. Thus, R/P =(6) or {0,1}. However, R/P =(0) implies R =P, 
which is not true. So R/P = {0, 1}, which obviously forms a field. Hence, 
P is a maximal ideal. 


(c) Leta bea nonnilpotent element ina ring R, and let S = (a, a?, a’,...}. 
Suppose P is maximal in the family F of all ideals in R that are disjoint 
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from S. Then Pisa prime ideal. (Note that the statement does not say that 
P is maximal in R. Precisely, it means that there does not exist any. ideal 
X € F such that X D P.) 


Solution, Let AB C P, where A and B are ideals in R. If possible, let A ¢ P 
and B¢ P. Then A+PDP and B+PDP. By maximality of P, 
(A+ P)NS# Gand(B + P)N S # ©. Thus, there exist positive integers 
iandj such that a’ € A+ Pand a/€ B+ P. Then 


aigi € (A+ P)\(B+ P)=AB+ AP + PB+ PPCP, 


because ABC P and because P is an ideal in R. Thus, PANS #@, a 
contradiction. Hence, AB C P implies either AC P or BCP, which 
proves that Pisa prime ideal. 


(d) Let R = C[0,1] be the ring of all real-valued continuous functions 
on the closed unit interval. If / is a maximal ideal of R, then there exists a 
real number r, 0 < r = 1, such that M = M, = (fe RIf(r) = 0), and con- 
versely, 2 


Solution. Let M be a maximal ideal of C[0,1]. We claim that there exists 
r€ [0,1] such that, for all f€ M, f(r) = 0. Otherwise for each x € [0,1] 
there exists f, € M such that f(x) #0. Because f, is continuous, there 
exists an open interval, say 7, such that {.(y) # 0 for all y € J,. 

Clearly, [0,1] = Uxeto,ytx- By the Heine- baie theorem in analysis 
there exists a finite subfamily, say, 1, ,J,,5-tx,. Of bare pau of open 
intervals J,, x € [0,1], such that [0,1] =7,,U7,, UU, 

Consider f= 27_, 2,. Suppose that f( = =( for some z in [0,1]. Now 
[0,1] = Uz. J,, implies that there exists I,, such that z€ /,,(1=k=n). 
Then f,,(z) # 0. But 

f(z) =0=> SLY = 0 = f,,(2) = 0, 
acontradiction. Thus, f(z) ¥ 0 for any z € [0,1], which in turn yields that 
fis invertible and a fortiori 4 = C[0,1], which is not true. 

Conversely, we show that M, is a maximal ideal of C[0,1] for any. 
r € [0,1]. Itis easy to check that M, is an ideal. To see that it is maximal, we 
note that C[0,1]/M, is a field isomorphic to R. Alternatively, we may 
proceed as follows. 

Let J be an ideal of C{0,1] properly containing M,. Let g € J, g ¢ M,. 
Then g(r) ¥ 0. Let g(r) = a. Then h = g — ais such that h(r) = 0; that is, 
hEM,,soa=g—he€ J. Buta #0 implies that @ is invertible. Conse- 
quently, J = R, which proves the converse. 
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Problems 


1. Let F bea field. Prove that (0) is a prime ideal in F,,. 

2. Prove that the ideal (x? + x + 1) in the polynomial ring Z/(2)[x] 
over Z/(2) is a prime ideal. 

3. Prove that the ideal (x* + 4) is not a prime ideal in the polyno- 
mial ring Q{x] over the field of rational numbers. 

4. Show that the ideal (x3 — x — 1) in the polynomial ring Z/(3) [x] 
over the field Z/(3) is a maximal ideal and therefore, prime. 

5. Show that the following are equivalent for any ring R. 

(a) Pisa prime ideal in R. 

(b) For all a,b € R, aRbC Pimplies a€ Por be P. 

(c) Forallrightideals A, Bin R, AB C PimpliesA C PorBC P. 

(d) For allleft ideals A, Bin R, AB C Pimplies A C PorBCP. 

Let Pbe a prime ideal in R. Show that (0) is a prime ideal in R/P. 

(A ring S is called a prime ring if (0) is a prime ideal in S.) 

Let P be a prime ideal in a ring R such that the quotient ring R/P 

has no nonzero nilpotent elements. Show that R/P is an integral 

domain. 

Let (Pie, be the family of all prime ideals in R and let 4 = 

Nea P;. Show that A is a nil ideal. [Hint: Use Example (c) and 

assume that a maximal member in the family F exists. The exis- 

tence of a maximal member in F follows by Zorn’s lemma, given 

in Section 6.} 


n 


™ 


5 Nilpotent and nil ideals 


Let 4,,A3,...4, be right (or left) ideals in a ring R. If 4,= 
A, =+++= A, = A (say), then their product is written as A”. It is possible 
that a right (or left) ideal A is not zero, but A" = (0) for some positive 
integer» > 1, For éxample, in the ring R = Z/(4) the ideal A = {0,2} is not 
zero, but A? = (0). As another example, consider the ring R = (2 2) of 
2 X 2 (upper) triangular matrices. It has a nonzero ideal A = (3 4) such 
that 4? = (0). Such right (or left) ideals are called nilpotent. 


Definition. A right (or left} ideal A ina ring R is called nilpotent if A" = (0} 
for some positive integer n. 


Clearly, every zero ideal is a nilpotent ideal, and every element in a 
nilpotent ideal is a nilpotent element. However, the set of nilpotent ele- 
ments in a ring R does not necessarily form a nilpotent ideal. {Indeed this 
set may not even be an ideal.) 

Aring R may have nonzero nilpotent elements, but it may not possess a 
nonzero nilpotent ideal, as the following example shows. 
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5.1 Example. Let R = F,, be the ring of n X n matrices over a field F. 
Then R has nonzero nilpotent elements, such as ¢;;,i # j, 1 = i,j <n. Let 
I be a nilpotent right ideal in R with /*=0, where k is some positive 
integer. Then consider the ideal 


k times k—1 times k times 
—. ——, ~_s 
(RIW( RD) ++ (RD) = RUR) + (IRM RIT P= RT* = (0). 


Hence, R/ is a nilpotent ideal in R. But we know that the ring R = F,, has 
no nontrivial ideals (Corollary 1.3). Hence, RJ = (0) or RI = R. But RI 
cannot be equal to R, since R has unity # 0. Therefore, RJ = (0). But then 
for any a€ J, a= la © RI = (0). Hence, J = (0). 


Definition. 4 right (or lefi) ideal A in a ring R is called a nil ideal if each 
element of A is nilpotent. 


Clearly, every nilpotent right (or left) ideal is nil. However, the con- 
verse is not true, as the following example shows. 


§.2 Example. Let R = © 2Z/(p'), i= 1,2,..., be the direct sum of the 
rings Z/(p'), p is prime. Then R contains nonzero nilpotent elements, 
such as (0 + (p),p + (p?),0 + (p),...). Let J be the set of all nilpotent 
elements. Then J is an ideal in R because R is commutative. So / is a nil 
ideal. But J is not nilpotent, for if /* = 0 for some positive integer k > 1, 
then the element 


x= (0+ (p), 0+ (p?),....0 + (p),p + (pt*1),0 + (p*"),...) 


is nilpotent, so it belongs to 7. But x* # 0, a contradiction. So J is not 
nilpotent. 


Problems 


1. Show that if 4 and B are nilpotent ideals, their sum A+ B is 
nilpotent. 

2. If R is a commutative ring, show that the sum of nil ideals 
A,,Ap,...,4,, is a nil ideal. 

3. Show that the n X n matrix ring F,, over a field F has no nonzero 
nil right or left ideals. 


6 Zor’s lemma 


A partially ordered. set {also called a poset) is a system consisting of a 
nonempty set Sand a relation, usually denoted by =, such that the follow- 
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ing conditions are satisfied: For all a,b,c € S, 


i) a<bandb<a=>a= db (antisymmetric). 
(ii) a= a (reflexive), 
(iii) aSbandb<sc=>aS¥c (transitive). 


A chain C in a poset (S,=) is a subset of S such that, for every a,b € C, 
either a = bor b = a. Anelement u € Sis an upper bound of Cifa s ufor 
every a € C; an element m € S is a maximal element of a poset (5,5) if 
msa,a€S, implies m= a. 

The following axiom from set theory about posets is widely used in 
mathematics. 


Zorn’s lemma. If every chain C in a poset (S,S) has an upper bound in S, 
then (S,S) has a maximal element. 


Asasimple example of the use of Zorn’s lemma, we prove the following 
result. 


6.1 Theorem. If R is a nonzero ring with unity 1, and I is an ideal in R 


such that I #R, then there exists a maximal ideal M of R such that 
IgM. 


Proof. Let S be the set of all ideals in R such that if XeS then X # Rand 
X 21.(S, &)isa partially ordered set under inclusion. We assert that the 
union U of an arbitrary chain C in S is anelement of S. For if a,b € U, 
then there exist elements A and B of S such that a € A and b€ B. But 
since Cisachain, we have A C Bor BC A, and, accordingly, a— b € Bor 
a~-b€A. Also, ra€ B or ra& A for all rE R. In any case, a— bE U 
and ra & U. Similarly, ar € U. Hence, U is an ideal in R. If U = R, then 
1€U,so 1 © X for some X € C, which is not true. Hence, U#'R and, 
thus, U € S, Then by Zorn’s lemma S contains a maximal member M. 
We claim that Mis a maximal ideal in R. So let. Af G N, where Nisan ideal 
in R.IfN # R, then clearly N € S,acontradiction to the maximality of 4 
in S. Hence, N = R, and thus M is a maximal ideal in R, as desired. 0 


Problem 


Use Zorn’s lemma to show that every proper right ideal A in a ring 
Rwith unity is contained in a maximal right ideal 7. (Mis called 


amaximal right ideal if M # R, andifM C N, for some right ideal 
N, implies N = M or N= R.) 


CHAPTER 11 


Unique factorization domains and 
euclidean domains 


1 Unique factorization domains 


Throughout this chapter R is a commutative integral domain with unity. 
Such a ring is also called a domain. 

If a and b are nonzero elements in R, we say that b divides a(or bisa 
divisor of a) and that ais divisible by b(or aisa multiple of b) if there exists 
in R an element c such that a = bc, and we write bia or a = 0 (mod 5). 
Clearly, an element u € R is a unit if and only if u is a divisor of 1. 

Two elements a,b in R are called associates if there exists a unit u€ R 
such that a = bu. Of course, then b = av, where v = u~'. This means that 
if a and b are associates, then a|b and bja. In fact, if R is a commutative 
integral domain, then the converse is also true; that is, if a|b and bja, then 
aand bare associates. For let b = ax and a = by. Then b = byx. Because 
Ris an integral domain with 1, this gives yx = 1. Therefore x and y are 
units, and, hence, a and 5 are associates. 

We call an element b in R an improper divisor of an element a & R ifb 
is either a unit or an associate of a. 


Definition. A nonzero element a of an integral domain R with unity is 
called an irreducible element if (i) it is not a unit, and (ii) every divisor ofa 
is improper; that is, a= be, b,c © R, implies either b or c is a unit. 


Definition. A nonzero element p of an integral domain R with unity is 


called a prime element if (i) it is not a unit, and (ii) if p\ab, then pla or p\b, 
abe R. 
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It is quite easy to verify that a prime element is an irreducible element. 
But an irreducible element need not be prime (see Problem 5). However, 
we have the following 


11 Theorem. An irreducible element in a commutative principal 
“ideal domain (PID) is always prime. 


Proof. Let R be a PID, and let p € R be an irreducible element. Suppose 
p\ab, a,b € R. Assume p / a. Because R is a PID, there exists c € R such 


that 
PR+aR=cR. 


Then p € cR, which implies p = cd, d € R. But since pis irreducible, c or 
d must be a unit. Suppose dis a unit. Then pR = cR;s0 pR + aR = pR. 
This gives a € pR, which contradicts the assumption that p / a. Hence, c 
is a unit; therefore, cR = R, so pR + aR = R. Then there exists x,y € R 
such that px + ay = |. This implies pbx + aby = b. Hence, p|b because 
pijab, DO 


We now define an important class of integral domains that contains the 
class of PIDs, as shown later. 


Definition. A commutative integral domain R with unity is called a unique 
factorization domain (or briefly, a UFD) if it satisfies the following condi- 
tions: 


(i) Every nonunit of R is a finite product of irreducible factors. 
(ii) Every irreducible element is prime. : 


The factorization into irreducible elements is unique, as will be shown 
in Theorem 1.3. 


1.2 Examples of UFDs 


(a) The ring of integers Z is a UFD. 

(b) The polynomial ring F'[x] over a field Fis a UFD. 

(c) Each commutative principal ideal ring with unity that is also an 
integral domain [called a principal ideal domain (PID)] is a UFD (see 
Theorem 2.1). 

(d) The commutative integral domain R = (a + bV—5la,b € Z} is not 

_ aUFD, for let r= a+ 6 V—5 € R. Define a function N: R — Z such that 
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N(r) = rr= a? + 5b?; N(v) is called the norm of r and has the properties 
that (i) N(r) = 0, (ii) N() = 0 iff r = 0, Gil) N(rs) = NING). 

It follows from property (iii) that if rs = 1, then N(AN(s) = N(rs) = 
N(1) = 1. Thus, Mr) = 1, so a2 + 567=1. This gives a=+1, b=0. 
Hence, the only units are +1. In particular, the only associates of an 
element are the element itself and its negative. 

Now consider the factorizations 9 = 3 - 3 = (2 + V—5) (2— v—5). We 
claim that 3, 2 + V—5, and 2— V—5 are all irreducible. Let 2 + V—5 = 
rs. Then M2 + ¥=5) = Ns). This gives 9 = N()N(5). Hence, Mr) = 
1, 3, or 9. But if Nv) = 3 and r= + bv—5, then @ + 5b? = 3, which is 
impossible for integers a and b. Therefore, either N(r) = 1 or M(r) = 9 and 
N(s) = 1. In the former case ris a unit, and in the latter case 5 is a unit. So 
2+ V—5 is irreducible. Similarly, 2— V—5 and 3 are irreducible. Thus, R 
is not a UFD in view of the next theorem. 


13 Theorem. /fR is a UFD, then the factorization of any element inR 
as a finite product of irreducible factors is unique to within order and unit 
factors. 


Proof, More explicitly, the theorem states that if a= p,p.°‘' Pm = 
9192 °'* Gn, Where p, and q, are irreducible, then m = n, and on renumber- 
ing the g,, we have that p, and g, are associates, i = 1,2,...,772. 

Because the theorem is obvious for factorizations of irreducible ele- 
ments, we assume it is true for any element of R that can be factored into s 
irreducible factors. We then prove it is true for any element that can be 
factored into s + 1 irreducible factors. Let 


s+! m 
a= I p= Te (1) 
ix jm 
be two factorizations of a into irreducible factors, one of which involves 
exactly s + 1 factors. We have that p, divides the product of the p;’s, and, 
hence, by axiom (ii) for a UFD, p, must divide one of the elements 
P4150), Let p, divide pj. Because pj is irreducible, p, and pj are 
associates. Then pj = up,, where uv is a unit, and after cancellation of the 
common factor p,, (1) gives 


p= uly py. (2) 


i~ jel 
jek 


Hence, by the induction hypothesis, the two factorizations in (2) can differ 
only in the order of the factors and by unit factors. Because we already 
know that p, and pj differ by a unit factor, the proof is complete. 0 
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In the next theorem we show that in a UFD any pair ofelements aand b 
has a greatest common divisor (g.c.d) defined as follows. 


Definition. An element d in an integral domain R is called a greatest 
common divisor of elements a and b in R if 


(i) d\aand a\b, and 
(ii) ifforcE R, cla, and c\b, then cld. 


14 Theorem. Let R be UFD, and a,b € R. Then there exists a great- 
est common divisor of a and b that is uniquely determined to within an 
arbitrary unit factor. 


Proof. Let us write 
a= pp pS pig, b= pi DE Ph, 
where p, are irreducible, ¢;, fare nonnegative integers, and by p? we mean. 


a unit. Set g;= min(e;, f;), i= 1,2,....m, and d= pf p# +++ p&. Then 
clearly, dla and d|b. Let ¢ € R be such that cia and c{b. Then cla implies 
c= pi PB Diz, 
where A;, i = 1,2,...,, are nonnegative integers. But then cla and c|b 
imply, by Theorem 1.3, that A;<e, and 4,=/;, i= 1,2,....m. Hence, 
A, = min(e,, f;) = g;. This proves cld, as desired. 
Now suppose d and d’ are the two greatest common divisors of a and b. 


Then d|d’ and d’|d, and, therefore, they are associates because R is a 
commutative integral domain. 0 


The uniquely determined (within an arbitrary unit factor) greatest 
common divisor of a and b is denoted by (a,b). 

Note that (a,b) is a set in which every two elements are associates. We 
write (a,b) = c to mean that (a,b) consists of all unit multiples of c. 


Definition. In a UFD two elements a and b are called relatively prime if 
(a,b) = 1. 
Problems 


In the following problems R is a commutative integral domain with unity 
in which for each pair a, beR, g.c.d. (a, b) exists. Let a,b,ceR. 


1. Show that c(a,b) and (ca,cb) are associates. 
2. Show that if (a,b) = | and if ajc and djc, then abjc. 
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Show that if (a,b) = 1 and bjac, then dic. 

Show that if (a,b) = 1 and (a,c) = 1, then (a,bc) = 1. 

Prove that 2 + V—5 is irreducible but not prime in Z[V— 5]. 
Show that 3 is irreducible but not prime in the ring Z[,/ — 5]. 
Show that in the ring Z[\/—3], (1+./—3, 1—./—3)=1. 
Show that in the ring Z[./ —3] the g.c.d. of 4 and 2+ 2,/—3 
does not exist. 

9. Find the g.c.d., if it exists, of 10+ 11i and 8+i in Z [i]. 
10. Show that there exist irreducible elements which are not prime 


in each of the rings Z[,/—6] and Z[,/10]. 
11. Let Qf, j= = {ty afes8 


or both oda. Show that the units of Q[,/—3] are +1, 


tl+/-3 
a 


PrINAUBRwW 


a,beZ, and a,b are both even 


2 Principal ideal domains 


Recal{ that a commutative integral domain R with unity is a principal 
ideal domain (PID) if each ideal in R is of the form (a) = aR, aE R. 


2 Theorem. Every PID is a UFD, but a UFD is not necessarily a 
PID. 


Proof. First we show that if R is a principal ideal ring, then R cannot have 
any infinite properly ascending chain of ideals. Therefore, let a,R C 
RC a,RC +: bea chain of ideals in R. Let A = Ua;R and a,b € A, 
ré R. Then a€a,R, b€ a,R for some i,j. Because either a;R C a,R or 
a,R C a;R, both a and b lie in one of the two ideals aR, a,R, say, in a;R. 
Then a—b€a,RC A. Also, ar € a;R C A. Hence, A is an ideal in R. 
Because R is a principal ideal ring, 4 = aR for some a EC R. Nowa A 
implies a € a,R for some k. Further, A = aR C a,R C A gives that A = 
aR =4,R; hence, 4,R = a,,,R =---, proving our assertion. 

Next, we show that each elementa € Risa finite product of irreducible 
elements. If ais irreducible, we are done. So let a = bc, where neither b nor 
cis a unit, If both 4 and ¢ are products of irreducible elements, we are 
done. So let 5 not be a product of irreducible elements, and write b = xy, 
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where x, say, is not a product of irreducible elements. This process leads to 
a properly ascending chain of ideals (a) C (6) C(x) C --- that will con- 
tinue indefinitely if a is not a finite product of irreducible elements. But 
since R cannot possess any infinite properly ascending chain of ideals, we 
conclude that a must be a finite product of irreducible elements. 

To complete the proof that R is a UFD, we need to show that if plab, 
where p is an irreducible element in R, and a,b € R, then pja or p\b. This 
has been shown in Theorem 1.1. 

Finally, we give an example to show that a UFD need not be a PID. 
Consider the polynomial ring R = F[x,y] over a field F in variables x and 
y. The ideal J = (x) + ()) in F[x,y) cannot be of the form (/(x,y)) for any 
polynomial f(x,)) € F [x,y], because 


() +0) = SY) > x= SY), Y= OY) 
for some c,d (#0) in F. This gives x/c = /d; that is, dx — cy = 0, which is 


absurd because x and y are independent variables over F. Thus, F[x,y] is 
not a PID. But F[x,)] is a UFD (Theorem 4.3, proved in Section 4). 0 


3 Euclidean domains 


An important class of unique factorization domains is given by euclidean 
domains or rings admitting a division algorithm. These rings are defined 
as follows: 


Definition. 4 commutative integral domain E with unity is called a euclid- 
ean domain if there exists a function @: E —> Z satisfying the following 
axioms: 


(i) Ifab€ E*= E—(0} and bja, then $(b) = (a). 
(ii) For each pair of elements a,b € E, b # 0, there exist elements q 
and r in E such that a= bq + r, with Or) < $(d). 


3.4 Examples of euclidean domains 


(aj The ring of integers Z is a euclidean domain if we set @(n) = |n|, 1 € Z. 
Then for any two integers a and b (# 0), the ordinary division algorithm 
yields integers g (= quotient) and r (= remainder) satisfying axiom (ii). 
Axiom (i) is clear. 

(b) The polynomial ring F [x] over a field Fina variable x is a euclidean 
domain if, fot any nonzero polynomial f= f(x) € F [2], we set d(/) = 
degree of fand &(0) = — 1. 

(c) The ring of Gaussian integers R = (m+ nV—I|m,n © Z} is a eu- 
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clidean domain if we set 6(m + nV—1) = m? + n?. Note that for. x,y € R, 
we have f(xy) = f(x) O(y), and thus bla implies (5) = d(a), which 
proves (i). 

To prove (ii), let 0 # 6 € Randwrite ab-! = a + BV—1, whereaandB 
are rational numbers. Choose integers a and fo such that |a — aj = 4, 
|B — Bol = 4. Then 

a=b(at Bv-1) 
= D(a — a) +. & + (B ~ Bo)V—1 + Bov=1) 
= (ay + Bov—1) + b(a — ay) + B(B — Bo)V—=T. 


Because ap ,fy © Z, g = Ap + By V—1 E R. Thus, a — b(ay + ByV— 1 € 
R. Hence, r= b(a — a) + b(B — By) V—1 E.R. We can then write a= 
bg + r, where g,r © R. Further 


Pr) = PD(a ~ AP + (B — Bo)?] = 4 O(6) < b(0). 


Hence, R is a euclidean domain. 


3.2 Theorem. Every euclidean domain is a PID. 


Proof. Let A be a nonzero ideal in a euclidean domain 2. Because for ail 
a€A, lla, then f(a) = P(1). Then the set (d(a)|0 # a € A} is a non- 
empty set of integers with (1) as a lower bound. So by the principle of 
well-ordering of integers there exists an element d € A such that #(d) is 
the smallest in this set. We claim A = (d). If a € A, write a= qd +r, 
gr © R and (r) < $(d). But since r= a— qd € A and G(r) = h(a) by 
the choice of d, r must be zero. Hence, a€(d). O 


3.3 Theorem. Every euclidean domain is'a UFD. 


Proof, Follows from Theorems 2.1 and 3.2, O 


Remark. There exists an interesting class of principal ideal domains that 
are not euclidean domains. Consider, for example, 


Z[v— 19] = {a + bV—19ja,b € Zand a,b have the same parity }. 


(aand b have the same parity if both are odd or both are even.) It requires 
quite tedious computations to show that Z[V— 19] is a PID but not a 
euclidean domain. The interested reader is referred to J. C. Wilson, A 
principal ideal ring that is not a Euclidean ring, Math. Mag. 46, 34-8 
(1973). . 
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Problems 


1. 


$2 90 


10. 


4 


Let R be a euclidean domain. Prove the following: 

(a) Ifb #0, then (0) < d(d). 

(b) Ifaand bare associates, then f(a) = (5). 

(c) Ifa|b and $(a)= $(b), then a and 6 are associates. 
Show that each of the rings ZL/2] and Z[./ —2] is a (i) eucli- 
dean domain and (ii) UFD. Explain why in the UFD ZL./21, 
(5+./2) 2—J/2)=(11— 7,/2)(2 + \/2) even though each of 
the factors is irreducible. 

Let R be a commutative integral domain with unity that is not a 
field; show that the polynomial ring R[x] in a variable x is not a 
PID. 

Let a=3 + 2iand b =2 — 3ibe two elements in Z[i]. Find g and 
rin Z[i] such that a = bq + rand ¢(r) < ¢(b), where p(x + iy) = 
x? + y?, 

Prove that every nonzero prime ideal in a euclidean domainiis 
maximal. 

Prove that if D is a domain that is not a field, then D[x] is not a 
euclidean domain. 

Prove that in any PID every ideal is a unique product of prime 
ideals 

Show that Z[./—6] is not a euclidean domain. 

Let R be a euclidean domain. Show that aeR is a unit if and 
only if p(a) = (1). Conclude that the only units of Z[i] are +1, 
ti 

An ideal P in a commutative ring R is called primary if for all 
x, yeR, xyeP, x¢P implies y"eP for some positive integer n. 
Show that if P is a primary ideal then 


JP ={xeR|x"eP for some n > 0} 


is a prime ideal. (/P is called the radical of P.) 

Let R be a PID. Show each primary ideal P is of the form (p*), 
e > 0, for some prime element p. Give an example to show that 
this may not be true if R is not a PID. [Consider the ideal (x?, y) 
in F[x, y].J 


Polynomial rings over UFD 


Recall that the ring of polynomials R[x] over a ring R in x (called a 
variable or an indeterminate) is the set of formal expressions a) + 
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a,x+-+- +a,x", a;ER, or, equivalently, the set of sequences 
(Go ,4},@>,...), a; € R, where all but a finite number of a,’s are zero. 

Iff= (a,;)isa nonzero polynomial and nis the greatest integer such that 
a,, # 0, then vis called the degree of f; and a,, is called the leading coeffi- 
cient off Also, if | © Rand a, = 1, then fis called monic; in other words, 
a polynomial fis monic if its leading coefficient is 1. The degree of a zero 
polynomial is generally defined to be —&. 

The natural mapping a +> (a,0,0,...) is an isomorphism of R into R[x]. 
Hence, R can be embedded in R[x]. We shall regard R asa subring of R[x] 
by identifying @ with (a,0,0,...). 

Let R bea ring, and let S = R[x] bea polynomial ring over 2. If we start 
with S and construct the polynomial ring S[)} over S in the indetermi- 
nate, y, for example, then S[y] is called a polynomial ring in two indeter- 
minates or variables x,y over R. We write this ring as R[x,y]. It follows 
from the definition that R[x,y] = R[y,x]. Also, a typical element of R[x,y] 
is of the form 

mon 
S Sayx'v,  ayER, 

i=0 j=0 
where a,,x'y/ denotes @,9X! ifj = 0, do,» if i = 0, and app if iand jare both 
zero. Inductively, we can define a polynomial ring in a finite number of 
variables. 

The polynomial rings over a commutative integral domain have a 
division algorithm, which is given in the following 


41 Theorem. Let R = F[x] be a polynomial ring over a commutative 
integral domain F. Let f(x) and g(x) #0 be polynomials in F[x] of degrees 
mand n, respectively. Letk = max(m — n+ 1,0), and let a be the leading 
coefficient of g(x). Then there exist unique polynomials q(x) and r(x) in 
Fx] such that 


a'f(x) = q(xg(x) + rx), 
where r(x) = 0 or r(x) has degree less than the degree of g(x). 


Proof. If m <n, we take g(x) = 0 and r(x) = f(x). So let m > nand k= 
m—n+ 1, We prove the theorem by induction on m. We assume it is 
true for all polynomials of degree < m, and we prove it for polynomials of 
degree m. . 

Now the polynomial af(x) — bx’"-"g(x) has degree at most m — 1, 
where is the leading coefficient of f, By the induction hypothesis there 
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. exist polynomials g, (x) and r, (x) such that 


alr D="*1 (af(x) — bx—"g(x)) = gg (%) + 7, (2). 
Then 

ak f(x) = (ba "x7" + gy (gd + 10), 
as desired. Uniqueness follows immediately. O 


Now our aim is to show that polynomial rings over a UFD are also 
UEFD. Because a polynomial ring F[x] over a field F, which is trivially a 
UED, is also a UFD [Example 3.1{b) and Theorem 3.3], our next theorem 
may be regarded as a generalization of this fact. 

We first need some preliminaries. 


Definition. Let R be a UFD. Then f(x) € R[x] is called primitive if the 
g.c.d. of its coefficients is a unit. 


We observe that it is possible to write any nonzero polynomial f= 
J(x) € R[x] in the form f= cf,, where c € R and f,(x) is primitive, by 
choosing cto be equal to the g.c.d. of the coefficients of f(x). Any element c 
satisfying the condition f= cf,, where f, is primitive, is necessarily a g.c.d. 
of the coefficients of f(x); therefore, cis determined to within a unit factor. 
The factor c is called the content of f(x) and is denoted by c(/). Note that 
J (x) is primitive if and only if c(f) is a unit. 

In what follows we assume that R is a UFD. 


42 Lemma (Gauss). If f(x), g(x) € R[x], then c(fg) = c(f )e(g). In 
particular, the product of two primitive polynomials is primitive. 


Proof. Writing c = c(f) and d= c(g), we have f(x) = of, (x) and g(x) = 
dg,(x), where f, and g, are primitive. Because fg = (cd)(f,g,), we need 
only prove that fg, is primitive. Suppose f,g, is not primitive and let p be 
an irreducible element of R that divides all the coefficients of f\g,. If 
Ji(x) = © a,x! and g;(x) = = b,x/, a;, bj ER, let a, and b, be the first 
coefficients of f, and g,, respectively, that are not divisible by p (the 
existence of a, and 5, follows from the primitivity of f, and g,). Now the 
coefficient of x**” in f, (x)g,(x) is 


se Hd Dye + ab, + Ayn1bj-y Foo 


Because R isa UFD, p J a,b,. Because p divides all terms of the above sum 
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that precede and follow a,0,, it does not divide the sum itself, a contradic- 
tion. Hence, f)(x)g,(x) is primitive. © 


We now prove 


43 Theorem. Let R be a unique factorization domain. Then the poly- 
nomial ring R[x] over R is also a unique factorization domain. 


Proof. We first show that each nonunit element of R[x] factors into irre- 
ducible ones. Without any loss of generality, it suffices to prove the 
theorem for polynomials /(x) € R[x] that are primitive. We prove the 
result by induction on the degree ofa polynomial. If the degree of f(x) = 1, 
then the result clearly holds because R is a UFD. Now assume that the 
degree of f(x) = 1 > 1, and the result is true for all polynomials of degree 
<n. If f(X) is irreducible over R, we are done. Otherwise, write f(x) = 
fi (0 fa(x), where f, (x) and f(x) are nonconstant polynomials over R of 
degrees n, and n2, respectively. Thus, n, <n and n, <n; therefore, the 
result follows by induction. 

We now show that if p(x), {(X), g(x) € R[x] and p(x) is an irreducible 
element in R[x] such that p(x) /(x)g (x), then p(x)| f(x) or pOo|g (2). Ifthe 
degree of p(x) is zero, then p(x) = a € R. Then 


PIX) SOO8(X) = ah(x) = fOdg(x), AG) € RE. 


This implies ac(h) = c(f)c(g). But since a is irreducible, this yields 
alc(/) or alc(g). Hence, al f(x) or a|g(x). Assume that the degree of p(x) is 
positive, and let p(x) not divide f(x). Consider the ideal S generated by 
J(x) and p(x) in R[x]. The elements of S are of the form A(x)p(x) + 
B(x) f(x), where A(x), BCx) € R[x]. Let 0 # h(x) € S be of the smallest 
degree, and let a be its leading coefficient. By Theorem 4.1 there exists a 
nonnegative integer k and polynomials A(x) and r(x) such that a*f(x) = 
A(x)h(x) + r(x), where either r(x) = 0 or the degree of r(x) is less than that 
of (x). This implies r(x) € S, a contradiction unless r(x) = 0; so 


ak f(x) = P)A(X) = c(h) b, (AC), 


where (x) is primitive. Now @,(x) divides a*f(x) implies 6,(xtQx) = 
akf(x), which yields c(t) = a*c(f). Therefore, a*|c(t) and, hence, a*{t(x). 
This, along with @,(x)r(x) = a*f(x) and the fact that R[x] is an integral 
domain, yields (x) divides f(x). Similarly, (x) divides p(x). Because 
p(x) is irreducible and does not divide f(x), it follows that @,(x) isa unit in 
Rix]. Hence, b,(x) € R. Thus, b(x) = c(h)h,(x) € R; so M(x) = aE R, 
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and we can write 
a= AX)px) + BOO) 


for some A(x), B(x) in R[x]. Then by multiplying by g(x) on both sides of 
the above equation, we get 


ag(x) = A(x)p(x)g(x) + BO) f(x)g@). 


This yields p(Jag(x), since, by hypothesis, p(x)f(g(x). Thus, 
ag(x) = p(x)t(x), t(x) © R[x]. By equating the contents of the polyno- 
mials on both sides and using Lemma 4.2, we obtain 


ac(g) = c(p)c(t) = c(t), 

because p(x) is irreducible. Thus, a|c(/) and therefore a|t(x). Hence, 
B(x) = p(x’), XE REI. 

This proves that p(x)|g(x), as desired. © 


Remark. \t follows immediately from Theorem 4,3 that if R is a UFD, 
then the polynomial ring R[X,,x2,....X,] over R in a finite number of 
variables x;, i = 1,2,...,%, is also a UFD. 


Problems 


1, Show that the polynomial ring F [x,y] in two variables over a field 
F isa UFD but not a PID. 

2. Let F[x] be polynomial ring over a field F. Show that a nonzero 
polynomial f(x) € F[x] is a unit if and only if f(x) € F. 

3. Let R be a commutative ring with unity. Show that an element 
J(x) € R[x] is a zero divisor if and only if there exists an element 
0#5€R such that bf(x) =0. 

4, Show that the x X n matrix ring (R[x), over a polynomial ring 
R{x] is isomorphic to the polynomial ring R,,[x] over the n Xn 
matrix ring R,. . 


CHAPTER 12 


Rings of fractions 


Let R be a commutative ring containing regu/ar elements; that is, ele- 
ments a@ € R such that a # 0 and ais not a zero divisor. In this chapter we 
show that any commutative ring R with regular elements can be embed- 
ded in a ring Q with unity such that every regular element of R is invertible 
in Q. In particular, any integral domain can be embedded in a field. 
Indeed, by defining the general notion of ring of fractions with respect toa 
multiplicative subset S, we obtain a ring R, such that there is a canonical 
homomorphism from R to Rs. The conditions under which a noncom- 
mutative integral domain can be embedded in a division ring are also 
discussed. 


1 Rings of fractions 


Definition. A nonempty subset S of a ring R is called a multiplicative set if 
Jor all s,,5, ES, we have s,s, S. If, in addition, each element of S is 
regular, then S is called a regular multiplicative set. 


Clearly, the set of all regular elements is a regular multiplicative set. In 
particular, if R is an integral domain, then S = R — {0} isa regular multi- 
plicative set. 

Let R be a commutative ring and S a multiplicative set. Define a 
relation ~ on RXS by (r,s) ~ (r’,s’) if there exists s’’ € S such that 
ars’ = 7's) = 0. 
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11 Lemma. ~ is an equivalence relation. 
Proof. The proof follows by routine verification. © 


Let a/s denote the equivalence class determined by (a,5), and let Rs 
denote the set of all equivalence classes. Our purpose is to make Rs intoa 
ring by defining addition and multiplication in a natural manner, remi- 
niscent of addition and multiplication of “‘fractions” in arithmetic. We 
define 


Q/5, + B/S) = (as, + bs,)/S) 59, 
a/s,* b/s = ab/s, 5. 


1.2 Theorem. (R5,+,-) is a ring with unity. 


Proof. It is routine to verify that addition and multiplication as defined 
preceding the theorem are well defined and that (R5,+,-) is a ring. The 
reader is encouraged to verify these facts for the sake of getting familiar 
with the notion. It may be noted that the zero element of Reis 0/s for any 
SES, and s/s is the unity foranyse S. a 


The ring R, is called the ring of fractions of R with respect to S or the 
localization of Rat S; Rgisalso called the quotient ring of R with respect to 
S. (Warning: The quotient ring of a ring R modulo an ideal J, that is, R/J, 
is altogether a different notion, as defined in Chapter 10.) If S consists of 
allthe regular elements of R, then Rg is usually known as the total quotient 
ring of R. Finally, if Rg is a ring of fractions where 0 € S, then Rg is the 
zero ring. Therefore, we assume throughout this section that 0  S. 


13 Theorem. Let R be a commutative ring, and let S be a multiplica- 
tive subset of R. Then there exists a natural homomorphism f/ R-» Rs 
defined by fla) = as/s, where a€ R, and s€ S is some fixed element. 
Further, fis a monomorphism iff xa = 0, x € S, a€ R implies a=0. 


Proof. Let a,b © R. Then 


flat b) = (at b)s/s = as/s + bs/s = f(a) + f(b), 
S(ab) = abs/s = as/s bs/s = f(a) f(). 


Hence, fis a homomorphism. Next, 


ac Ker f= as/s = 0/s = tas? — 0s)=0 for some 1 S 
Sats*=Oeax=0 forsomex€S. 
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Therefore, Ker f= (0) iff ax = Oimpliesa=0. O 


As a consequence of Theorem 1.3, we have 


14 Theorem. Let R be a commutative ring with regular elements. Let 
S be the set of all regular elements in R. Then the ring Rs has the following 
properties. 


(i) Ris embeddable in Rs. 
Regarding R as a subring of Rs, we have 


(ii) each regular element of R is invertible in Rg, and 
(iti) each element of Rg is of the form as“, whereaE R, s ES. 


Proof. (i) follows from Theorem 1.3. Further, ifaisa regular element in R, 
then identifying a with ab/b € Rg, where b is some element in S, itis clear 
that b/ab © Rg is the inverse of ab/b, because ab € S. Finally, to prove 
(iii), let a/s € Rs. Then a/s = (ab/b)(b/bs) = as™', O 


Definition. Let R be any ring (not necessarily commutative), and let Q be a 

ring with unity containing R as a subring such that each regular element of 
R is invertible in Q and each element of Q is of the form ab~' (a~'b), where 

a€R and b is a regular element of R. Then Q is called a right (left) 

quotient ring of R. Jf R is commutative, then Q is called a quotient ring of 
R. 


15 Theorem. Any commutative integral domain R can be embedded 
in a field Rs (called the field of fractions of R). 


Proof. Let S = R — (0}. Then Sis a regular multiplicative set. By Theorem 
1.4, Rg is a field containing R as a subring. O 


Definition. A ring R with unity is called a local ring if it has a unique 
maximal right ideal. 


1.6 Theorem. Let R be a commutative ring and P a prime ideal. Then 
S=R-—P is a multiplicative set, and Rs is a local ring with unique 
maximal ideal Ps = {a/sla€ P, s € P). 


Proof. That Sis a multiplicative set follows from the definition ofa prime 
ideal. We first show that Ps is an ideal in Ry. Let a,/s,, @2/s, € Ps 
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and r/sG Rs. Then 41/3, — @2/S2 = (@,S2 — &5;)/S8,8, € Ps. Further, 
(@,/s;\(r/s) = a,r/s,s € Ps. Hence, Ps is an ideal. To show that Ps is 
maximal, let r/s Ps. Then r ¢ P. Thus, s/r € Rg, so r/s is invertible. 
This shows that all the elements of R that lie outside P, are invertible. 
Hence, P,is the unique maximal ideal in Rs. This proves that R sisa local 
ring. O 


17 Example. Let R be a UFD, and let S be a multiplicative subset of 
R containing the unity of R. Then Rs is also a UFD. 


Solution. First we show that if a € R is irreducible in R, then a/I is 
irreducible in Ry. For, let a/1 = (b/s,)(c/s:), where b/s, and c/s, are 
nonunits in Rs. Then as,5, = bc, Because a is irreducible and, hence, 
prime, it follows that ajb or alc. For definiteness let a|b; so ab, = b for 
some b, € R. Then a/1 = (b/s,)(c/5) => 1 = (B,/sXe/s2), a contradic- 
tion, because c/s, is not a unit. Now let a/seRs. Write a = a,42---a, as a 
product of irreducible elements in R. Then a/s =(1/s)(a,/1)@2/1)---(a,/1) 
is a product of irreducible elements in Rs. This proves one of the 
conditions for Rs to be a UFD. 

We proceed to prove the second condition, that if a/s € Rs is irreduc- 
ible then it is prime. Now a@/s irreducible implies @is irreducible in R, so a 
is prime in R. We prove a/1 is prime in Rg. Let a/1 divide (b/s,)(c/s2). 
Then (a/1)(d/s;) = (b/s,(e/s2) for some d/s;€ Rs. This implies 
ads, = bes, 80 a|bcs;. But then a divides b,c, or 53. Ifa|s3, it follows that 
a/s\1, so a/s is a unit in Rs, a contradiction. Thus, a|b or alc. This implies 
a/s divides b/s, or c/s, as desired. O 


Problems 


In Problems 1-3, S is a multiplicative subset of a commutative ring R 
with unity and 1 € S. 


1. Let f:.R — Ry be the canonical homomorphism given by f(a) = 
as/s for some fixed s € S. If g: R > R’ is any homomorphism of 
a ring R into a ring R’ such that every element g(s), s € S, isa 
unit, then there existsa homomorphism h: Rs > R’ such that the 
following diagram is commutative: 


——— 
R wk 
Z 
” 
, 
re “hn 
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This is also expressed by saying that g factors through f 
2. Let R be a PID. Show that Rg is also a PID. 
3. Let R be a commutative ring with | having no infinite properly 
ascending chain of ideals in R. Show that the same holds for Rs. 
4. Let p be prime. Show that the ring 


Zi = {a/bla,b © Z, pb) 


is a local ring. What is the unique maximal ideal? 
5. Let R(x) and R(x, y) be fields of rational functions over R. Is it 
true that R(x) and R(x,y) are isomorphic fields? 


2 Rings with Ore condition 


We now consider the question of embedding any integral domain in a 
division ring. 


Definition. An integral domain R is called a right (left) Ore domain if for 
any pair of nonzero elements a,b € R there exist nonzero elements x,y © 
R such that ax = by (xa = yb). 


We note that an integral domain R is a right Ore domain if and only if 
every pair of nonzero right ideals has a nonzero intersection. Suppose, 
first, that R is a right Ore domain. Let Jand J be nonzero right ideals in R. 
Choose 0 # a € Jand 0 # b & J. Then there exist 0 # x,y € R such that 
ax = by, Since ax = by E11 J, it follows that J J # (0). The converse 
is similar. 

We also remark that it follows from the definition that any commuta- 
tive integral domain is a right Ore domain as well as a left Ore domain. 

Let R be an integral domain, and let / be a nonzero right ideal of R. 
Denote by Hom,({J/,R) the set of mappings f; J R such that (i) 
Sx + y) =f) + £6), and (ii) fxr) = fr for all x,y € Jr E R.A map- 
ping with these two properties is known as an R-linear mapping. We note 
that if fis an R-linear mapping, then fis an additive group homomor- 
phism. Thus, /(0) = 0 and f(~ x) = (x). 

Throughout this section ¢ will denote the set of nonzero right ideals of 
aring R. 


21 Lemma. Let R be a right Ore domain. Then 
(i) is closed under intersection. 
(ii) If f/ 1 R is an R-linear mapping, then f-\(X) © for any 
XE. 
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(Recall that f~(X) = {ael| f(aeX}.) 


Proof. (i) Let I, J € €. Then because R is a right Ore domain, 7M J # (0); 


-soI NIE. 


(ii) Let a,b € f-"(X) and re R. Then f(a), f(b) € X, so f(a) — f(b) € 
X. Thus a— b € f-(X). Also, because X is a right ideal, f(a)r € X. So 
S(ar) € X. This implies ar € f—'(X). This proves that f—'(X) is a right 
ideal. 

By using the hypothesis that R is a right Ore domain, we-show that 
J-\(X) # (0). For, iff) = 0, then f(7) C X. So 1c f—'{X). On the other 
hand, if f(/) ¥ 0, then because R is a right Ore domain, f(J) N X # (0). 
This implies that there exists 0 # a € I’such that f(a) € X. Therefore, 
0#a€f-\(X). This proves that f/—'(X)€¢.. 0 


Let R be a right Ore domain and H = U,...Hom(/,R). Define a rela- 
tion ~ on H by f~ gif f= gonsome AE &. 


> 


2.2 Lemma. ~ is an equivalence relation. 


Proof. Clearly, ~ is reflexive and symmetric. We now show ~ is transitive. 
Let f~ gand g ~ h. Thenf/= gonsome A & Gand g=honsome BE €, 
But then f= honAN BE €. Hence f~A. This proves that ~ is an equiva- 
lence relation. © 


Denote by [ /] the equivalence class determined by f€ H, and by Q the 
set H/~ of equivalence classes. Our purpose now is to make Q = H/~ into 
aring by suitably defining addition and multiplication. In what follows let 
Dom fdenote the domain of a mapping f We define addition in H as 
follows: 


[f1+ [8] = (f+ gl, 


where 
f+g:DomfN Dom g—> R. 


First, note that Dom fM Dom g € €, sa f+ g € H.To show that addition 
is well defined, let [f] = [’] and [g] = [g’]. Then f=’ on some A € @ 
and g=g’ on some BE &. This yields f+ g=f’ +g’ on ANBEE, 
Hence, [(f + g] = [/’ + g’]. Also, the addition is commutative and asso- 
ciative, [0] is the identity element in (Q,+) and [—/] is the additive inverse 
of [ f]. Thus, (Q,+) is an additive abelian group. 
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Next, we define multiplication in H as follows: 


(f lle] = Lal, 


where 
fz: g-'(Dom f) > R. 

By Lemma 2.1, g~ {Dom /) € €, so fg € H. To show that multiplication 
is well defined, let [f] = [f’] and [g] = [g’]. Then f= /” on, say, A € @, 
and g = g’on,say, B € ©. Weclaim that fg = f’g’ on BM g—{A) € €. Let 
x € BM g~{A). Then x € B implies g(x) = g’(x) and g(x) € A implies 
L(g) = f'(g(2)). Hence, (fg)(x) = (f’g’)(x). This proves [ fg] = [f’g’]. 
It is straightforward to check that (Q,-) is a semigroup and that the 
distributive laws 


(f\(lg] + (A) = Cf) Lg) + LIA, 
(Lf1+ fgDtAl = (411A) + [el (4) 


hold. Also, if /: R > R is the identity mapping, then [/] is the unity of Q. 
Thus, Q is a ring with unity. We now show that Q is a division ring. 


2.3. Theorem. Let R be a right Ore domain. Then Q=Ujee 
Homt!,R)/~ is a division ring. 


Proof. Let [ f] be a nonzero element in Q. If Ker f# (0), then Ker fe @. 
Now f= the zero mapping on Ker f{ Therefore, { f] = [0], a contradic- 
tion. This gives Ker f= (0). Define g: Im f— R by g( f(x)) = x, x € Dom 
f. The mapping g is well defined because Ker f= (0). But then gf= 
identity mapping J on Dom /f; therefore [gf] = [/]. This gives [g}[_f] = 
[J], so [f] has a left inverse. This proves that Q is a division ring. O 


2.4 Theorem. Let R be an integral domain. Then R is a right Ore 
domain if and only if there exists a division ring Q such that 

(i) Ris asubring of Q. 

(ii) Every element of Q is of the form ab™', for some a,b, € R. 


(Recall that the ring Q with properties (i) and (ii) is called a right quotient 
ring of R.) 


Proof. Let R be a right Ore domain. Then by Theorem 2.3, O= 
U,e~Hom(/,R)/~ is a division ring. We assert that the mapping a +> [a*] 
of R into Q, where a* € Hom,(R,R), given by a*(x) = ax, isa 1-1 homo- 
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morphism. For, 
(at b)*() = (a + bx = ax t bx = a*(x) + b*(x) = (a* + B*)00, 


so (a+ b)* =a* + b*. This implies [(a+ b)*] = [a* + b*] = [a*]+ 
[b*]. Further, 


(ab)*(x) = (ab)x = a(bx) = a(b*x) = a*(b*x) = (a*b*)(x). 


Therefore, (ab)* =.a*b*, so [(ab)*] = [a*][b*]. To show that the map- 
ping is l-L, let [a*] = [0]. Then a* = 0 on some J € @. This implies 
a*I = 0; that is, aJ = 0. But because R is an integral domain, this implies 
a = 0. This proves that the mapping is IJ-1. Hence, R can be embedded in 
a division ring Q, We may then identify R with its copy in Q and regard R 
as a subring of Q. This proves (i). We may remark that under this identifi- 
cation ifg € Qanda € R, then g(a) is identified with ga, the composition 
of mappings g and a. For, g(a)(b) = g(ab), by definition of an R-linear 
mapping g. Also, considering g and a (=a*) as mappings, (ga)(b) = 
(ga*)\(b) = q(a*b) = g(ab). Therefore, under the stated identification if 
qg€ QO,a€ R, then g(a) = ga. 

To prove (ii), let g € Q. By construction of Q there exists / € @ such 
that g(7) C R. Let 0 # b © J. Then there exists a € R such that g(b) = a; 
that is, gb = a. This implies g = ab~! because every nonzero element in Q 
is invertible. 

Conversely, let a and 5 be nonzero elements in R. Then a~'b € Q, so 
a~'b = xy™! for some nonzero elements x,y € R. This implies ax = by. 
Hence, R is a right Ore domain. O 


Problems 


1. IfRisan integral domain with unity in which each right ideal is of 
the form aR, a € R(i.e., Risa right principal ideal domain), show 
that R is a right Ore domain. 

2. Let R be an integral domain satisfying the standard identity of 
degree 3; that is, for every ordered set (a, ,@2,a,) of elements in R, 


> + 4,,4;,4;, = 0, 


where the summation runs over every permutation (/,,i,,/3) of 
(1,2,3), and the sign of the corresponding term a,,a,,q,, is positive 
or negative according to whether (i, ,/,,/3) isan even permutation 
or an odd permutation. Show that R is a right Ore domain anda 
left Ore domain. 
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Rings of fractions 


Show that an integral domain satisfying a standard identity of 
any degree n is both a right and a left Ore domain. 

Let F be a field, and let R= {((8 2)|a,b € F}. Show that @ 4) 
is regular if and only if a # 0, and every regular element in R 
is invertible in R. Conclude that R is its own right and left ring 
of quotients. (We may remark that a right, as well as a left, ring 
of quotients of R=((§ 4)\a,b,¢ € F} is the 2 X 2 matrix ring 
over F.) 


Pc ne 


— 


4 Nass! 


CHAPTER 13 


Integers 


In this chapter our purposé is to establish all the familiar properties of the 
natural numbers (= positive integers) and to obtain the ring of integers by 
starting from the five axioms of Peano. We also demonstrate that the five 
axioms are equivalent to the axioms of an ordered integral domain whose 
positive elements are well-ordered. Either of these sets of axioms deter- 
mines a unique ring (up to isomorphism) called the ring of integers. 


1 Peano’s axioms 


The traditional method of describing the set N of natural numbers axio- 
matically is by means of the following axioms of Peano: 


G@) LEN. 

(ii) For each a € N there exists a unique a’ € N called the successor 
of a. (In other words there exists a map a+> a’ of N into itself, 
called the successor map.) 

(iii) a’ #1 foranyaEN. 
(iv) For ail a,b € N, a’ = b’ > a = 5, (In other words, the successor 
map a+ a’ of N into itself is t-1.) 

(v) Let Sbe a subset of N such that (a) 1 € S\(b)ifa € S,thena’ ES. 

Then S=N. 


The fifth axiom is called the axiom of induction or the first principle of 
induction and is the basis of the proofs of many theorems in mathematics. 

We write |’ = 2, 2’ = 3, 3’ = 4, and so on. 

We may restate the first principle of induction (also called the principle 
of mathematical induction) as follows: 
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(v’) Suppose that for each natural number n & N we have associated a 
statement S(”) such that 

{a} S(1) is true. 

(b) S(n) is true implies S(7’) is also true. 
Then S(n) is true for all n E N. 

The following are some of the immediate consequences of Peano’s 
axioms, 


11 Corollary. For anya EN, a’ #4. 
Proof. Let S = (n € Nin’ # n}. By axioms (i) and (iii), | € S. Letne S. 


Then n’ # n; so (n’)’ #n’, for by axiom {iv), (n’)’ =n’ implies n’ =n. 
Consequently, n’ € S. Axiom (v) then gives S=N. O 


1.2 Corollary. For anya € N, a ¥ 1, there exists a unique b € N such 
that a= b’. 


Proof. Let S = {n © Njn = 1 or 2 =m’ for some m © N}. Then by defini- 
tion of S, 1 € S. Letn € S. Then n = m’ for some m EN, son’ = (m’Y. 


- Thus n’ € S. Hence, by axiom (v), S= N. Further, ifa = 6’ anda=c’, 


then by axiom (iv), b=c. O 


Addition and multiplication of natural numbers can be defined in a 
“recursive manner.” The next theorem shows the existence and unique- 
ness of a binary operation in N (called plus) satisfying certain conditions. 


13 Theorem. There exists one and only one binary operation “+” in 
N satisfying 


f) atl=da, 
(i) a+b’ =(atby 
for alla,bEN. 


Proof. We first show that there exists a binary operation “+” in N satisfy- , 
ing (i) and (ii), 
Consider the set 
S={a€Nla+t bcan be defined for all b in N 
satisfying conditions (i) and (ii)}. 
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To show that | € S, we define 
1+b=0' for each BEN. 
Then 1 + 1 = 1’ by our definition, and 1 + b’ = (b’) = (1 + By by re- 
peatedly using our definition. Thus, (i) and (ii) are satisfied for the case 
a=t,s01ES. 
Let a€ S. Hence, a + 5 is defined for all 6 = N. We now define 
a’+b=(at by. 
Then 
a+i=(atily (by definition) 
=(ay (sinceae S). 
Also, 
ath =atEy (by definition) 
=((at byyY (since a € S) 
=(a’ + by (by definition). 


So a’ € S. Hence, by axiom {v), S=N. 

We now prove that there is exactly one binary operation in N satisfying 
(i) and (ii). 

Suppose © is another binary operation in N satisfying (i) and (ii). For 
any fixed a & N let 


S={nENiatn=a@n). 
Then 1! € S because 
at+il=qa {by (i)} 
=a il [by @I. 
Next, let x € S. Then 
atn’=(atny [by Gi)) 


=(a@ ny (since n € S) 
=a@n’ {by (ii)]. 


Son’ € S. Hence, by axiom (v), S = N. This proves that “+” and “@” are 
the same binary operations. O 
14 Theorem. The binary operation + in N satisfies the following 
laws: 
(i) For alla,b,cEN, 
(a+b)+ce=at+(h+o0) — (associative law of addition). 
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(ii) For allabEN, 
at+b=b+a (commutative law of addition). 


Proof. (i) Let a and b be fixed (but arbitrary) natural numbers, and let 
S={cENi(athb)+c=at(bt+o)}. 

Then by definition of +, 
(a+b)+1=(a+ by =a+b'=at+ (bt). 

Thus, | € S. Now suppose c € S. Then 


(a+b)+c’=((a+b)+c) (by definition of +) 
=(at+(b+oy  (sincece S) 
=at(bt+cy (by definition of +) 
=at(bt+c’) (again by definition of +). 


Thus, c’ & S. Therefore, by axiom (v), it follows that S= N. This proves 
the associative law of addition. 
The proof of (ii) is similar and is left to the reader. O 


The next theorem is the fundamental theorem for defining ordering in 
the set of natural numbers, 


15 Theorem. Let a,b € N. Then exactly one of the following state- 
ments holds: 


() a=b. 
(ii) a=b+uforsomeuEN. 
(iii) b=a+vforsomevEN. 


Proof. First we show that (i) and (ii) cannot simultaneously hold. Ifa = 5 
and a= b+ u, then a=a-+t u. We show that this is not possible. Con- 
sider the set S={nE@N|n#nt+uj. Now 1 +u=ut+1=w’ by the 
properties of the binary operation +. Further, by axiom (iii), 1 # u’. So 
1ES, Let nE€S. Then n#n+ u, Suppose n’ =n’ +u. Then 2’ = 
(n+ uy, by definition of +, so by axiom (iv), 2 =n + u, a contradiction. 
Thus, n’ # n’ + u, son’ & S, Therefore, by axiom (v), S = N. In particu- 
lar, a# a+ wu. This proves that (i) and (ii) cannot hold simultaneously. 

Similarly, (i) and (iii) cannot hold simultaneously. 

The proof that (ii) and (iii) cannot hold together is a straightforward 
application of the associative and commutative laws of addition. 

We now proceed to show that one of the three statements must hold. 


a 
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Let aE N be a fixed (but arbitrary) number. Let 
T = {b € Njone of the three statements in the theorem is true}. 


We assert that 1 € T, for either a = 1 or else if a ¥ 1, then by Corollary 
1.2, 
a=u' (for some u € N) 
=I+u (by definition of +). 
Hence, a = | ora = 1 + u, showing that | € T, as asserted. Now assume 
that b € T. We show b’ € T. If b = a, then b’ = a’ = a + 1. So (iii) holds 
and, thus, b’ € 7. 1fhb =a+u, then b’ =(a+ uy =a+t u’. So again (iii) 


holds, and, thus, b’ € 7. If a= b+ u, then we have to consider two 
subcases: 


Subcase (A). u= 1, Then a= b+ 1 = b’, so (i) holds. Thus, b’ € T. 
Subcase (B). u #1. Then u = v’ for some v € N (Corollary 1.2). Thus, 


a=b+u=b4+v' =b+(ltv=(b+ l)t+v0=b' +4, 
showing that 6’ € T. Hence, T = N, which proves the theorem. O 


1.6 Theorem (cancellation laws for addition) 
fi) atuxFa. 
fii) at+x=atyox=yp 

for allau,x,yEN. 


Proof. (i) Follows from the previous theorem. 

(ii) Case l.x=y+vforsomevE N.Thenatx=atysatyt 
v=ar+t y, a contradiction by (i). 

Case 2. y=x-+v’ for some v’ EN, Then, again, at x=aty> 


at+x=a+x+v’, a contradiction by (i). Hence, by the previous 
theoremx=y. O 


Definition. Let a,b EN. ais said tobe greater than b ifa = b + ufor some 
uEN. We denote this by a> b. 


Definition. Let a,b € N. a is said to be less than b if b = a+ v for some 
vEN. We denote this by a < b. 


Theorem 1.5 can be restated as 


17 Remark (trichotomy law of natural numbers). Given a,b € N, 
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one and only one of the following statements holds: 


@) a=, 
Gi) a>od, 
(iii) a<b, : ~ 


18 Remark. a > d if and only if b < a. 


19 Remark. If a ¥ 1, then | <a. 


Proof. a # 1 => Ab € Nsuch that a = b’ by Corollary 1.2. Thena = 1+ 5 
by the properties of the binary operation +. Therefore, by definition of less 
than, l!<a. DO 


The notation a = 5 shall mean that either 2 = b or a> b. We givea . 


similar meaning for a = b. 


1.10 Theorem. Let a,b EN. Then a< b if and only ifat+1 b. 
Proof a< b= b=a+u for some uEN. If w= 1, then b=at 1. lf 
u # 1, then, by Corollary 1.2, u =v’ for some v € N. Then 


b=atusb=atvab=atiityn) 
=b=(atltveati<b. 


Hence, in any case, a+ 1 = b, The proof of the converse is obvious. O 


We now prove a basic property of the set of natural numbers that is the 
basis of the second principle of mathematical induction. 


1.11. Theorem (well-ordering property of natural numbers). Every 
nonempty set of natural numbers possesses a least member. 


Proof. Let S be the given set, and let 
T={nEN(n=a foralla€ S}. 


Then by Remark 1.9, 1 € 7. Letn € T. Now, for each a € S, a’ > a, so 
a’ ¢ T. This implies T # N. But then by Peano’s axiom (v), there exists 
t & T such that ¢’ ¢ T. We now claim that t € S and is the required 
element. First, by definition of 7, ¢< a for all a& S. For if ¢¢ S, then 
t<.a for all a € S. But then ¢+ 1 < @ by Theorem 1.10. This gives ¢’,= 


eR gt 
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t+1€ T, a contradiction. Therefore, 1G Sandt<aforallaeS. O 


We now prove the second principle of induction. 


1.12 Theorem (second principle of induction). Let S be a subset of N 
such that 
) 1ES_ 
(ii) n€S whenever m & S for all positive integers m <n. 
Then S=N. 


Proof. Let T = (n E Nin ¢ S}. lf T = , we are done, so assume T # @. 
Then by the well-ordering property of N, 7 contains a least member, say ¢. 
By (i), 1 € T, sor # 1. Thus, by Remark 1.9, 1 <2. But then all natural * 


numbers less than ¢ belong to S. So by hypothesis (ii), s € S, a contradic- - 
tion. Hence, T = @; that is, S=N. O . 


We now introduce a second binary operation in N to be called multi- 
plication or product. 


1.13 Theorem. There exists one and only one binary operation « in N 
satisfying 
(i) al=a, 


(ii) ab’ =ab+a 
for all a,beN. 


We often write a - b simply as ab, which is called the product of a by 6 or 
the “number obtained from multiplication of a by 5.” 


Proof. The proof is similar to the proof of Theorem 1.3, concerning 
existence and uniqueness of the binary operation +. © 


1.14 Theorem. The binary operation of multiplication in satisfies the 
following laws: 
(i) ab=ba (commutative law), 
(ii) (ab)c = a(be) (associative law), 
(iii) a(b+c)=ab + ac (distributive law), 
jor all a,b,ceN. 
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Proof. The proofs of (i) and (ii) are exactly the same as those for the 
corresponding laws for addition. 

(iti) a(b + 1) = ab! = ab + a= abt+a- 1, by definition of multipli- 
cation. Assume that for a given c € N, we have a(b + c) = ab + ac for all 
a,bEN. We prove a(b+ c') = ab + ac’ for all a,beN. Now 


a(b +c’) = a((b +0’) (by definition of addition) 
=a(b+c+a (by definition of multiplication) 
=(ab+ac)+a (by induction hypothesis) 
=ab+(ac+a) (by associative law of addition) 
=ab+ac’ (by definition of multiplication). 


Hence, by the principle of induction, a(b+c)=ab+ac for all 
abcEN, U 


2 Integers 


After having given a systematic development of the system of natural 
numbers N, we now extend this to the set Z. of integers. The necessity of 
extending the system of natural numbers arises from the fact that an 
equation of the type a = x + 6, where a,b, € N, does not always possess a 
solution in N (see Theorem 1,5). 

Consider an equivalence relation + on N X N defined as follows: 


(a,b) ~ (c,d) iff atd=bt+c. 
Clearly, ~ is an equivalence relation on N X N. We denote the equiva- 


lence class of (a,b) by (a,d) and define binary operations + and - called, 
respectively, addition and multiplication, in the set N X N/~ of equiva- 


lence classes by the following rules: 

(ab) +(cd) =(atobtd 

(a,b)(e,d) = (ac + bd,ad + bc). 
These definitions of addition and multiplication are well defined, as.can 
be checked in a routine manner. We note that (1,1) is the identity element 
for addition, and (1 + 1,!) is the identity element for multiplication. For 
we have 


(4,6) + (1,1) = (a+ 16+ 1) = (ad) 


and 


(ab) + 1,1) = (ad + I + ba + OC + 1) 
=(atat bat b+ b) = (a,b). 


The set N X N/~ of equivalence classes is denoted by Z. 
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21 Theorem. (Z,+, +) is a commutative integral domain with unity. 


Proof. (Zr) is clearly a commutative semigroup with identity (1,1). Be- 
cause (a,b) + (b,a) = (a + b,a + 6) = (1,1), it follows that each element 
of (Z,+) has an additive inverse, which proves that (Z,+) is an abelian 
group. . 

Further, (Z,-)isa commutative semigroup with identity (1 + 1,1). The 
two distributive laws follow directly. Hence, (Z,+,-) is a commutative. 
ring with unity. _ 

Let us denote, as usual, the additive identity (1,1) by 0. To prove Z isan 
integral domain, let x,y € Z with xy=0. Let x= (a,b) and y= (c,d). 
Then 


xy= 0 @bed =I) __ 
=> (ac + bd,ad + bc) = (1,1) 
=>(ac+ bd)+1=adt+ be+}. 


Suppose x # 0. Then a # b. Soeithera= 5+ uorb=atnv. 
_ Case !.a=b+u. Then 


act bd+1=ad+be+1 
= bet+uct bd+1 
=bdt+ud+bet+! 
= (be + bd + 1) + uc 
= (bd + be+ 1) 4+ ud, 
by commutativity and associativity of addition in N. 


But then by Theorem 1.6(ii), uc = ud. In case c ¥ d, theneitherc= d+ s 
ord=ct+tlfe=d+s, then u(d+ s) = ud= ud + us = ud, a contra- 
diction by Theorem, 1.6(i). Similarly, d = ¢ + ¢ leads to a contradiction. 
Hence, uc = ud must imply c = d. So then y = (c,d) = 0. 

Case2.b =a+v. Anexactly similar computation yields that c = d, so 
p=). : 

Hence, (Z,+,:) is an integral domain. O 


2.2 Theorem. N embeds in Z under the mapping n->'(n+ 1,1), 
n&N, that preserves addition and multiplication. 


Proof. Let ab@N,and (a+ 1,!)=(64+1,1. Then @+l+i1= 
(6+ 1) +1. But then by Theorem 1.6(ii), a = 6. Thus N embeds in Z. 
Now 


(@tb+liy=@+titbt+il+)=@ti1)+6+i1) 
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and 


(ab+1,D=(abt+1t+atbl+atb)=(at 1,1 + 1,1). 
This proves the theorem. O 


2.3 Remark. By Theorem 2.2 we may thus identify each element nin 
N with its image (n + 1,1) in Z. Henceforth, we write n for its image 
(n+1,)), and —n for the additive inverse (1,n +1). Further, (a, a,b) = 
(a+ 1, + (1,6 + 1) =a + (—d). So we identify (2,6) with a — b. 

Also, the copy of N in Z under this embedding is denoted by Z*. The 
elements of Z are called integers, and those of the subset Z+ are called 
positive integers. 

We also denote (—n € Zin € Z*), called the set of negative integers, 


by Z. 
2.4 Theorem (trichotomy law of integers). [fx © Z, then one and only 
one of the following holds: 


(i) x=0. 
(ii) xEZ, 
(iii) -xEZ. 
Equivalently, Z is the disjoint union of its subsets (0), Z*, and Z-. 
Proof. Let x € Z, x #0, Then 
x=(4b), a#b, abEN. 


Then either a = b + u for some u EN, or b= a + v for some v EN. We 
show that - 


a=bt+u iff xeEZ, ‘ 
and 

b=atv iff —xEZ*. 
Leta=b+u, Then 

x = (a,b) = (b + u,b) = (ut 1,1) © Zt 


Conversely, let x € Z*. Then x = (uF 11 + 1,1) for some u € N. But since 
x=(a,b),u+1+b=a+ 1. Then by Theorems 1.4 and 1.6,a= 65+ u, 
as desired. Next, let b= a+ v. Then 
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—x =~(a,b) = (b,a) = (a + v,a) = (v + 1,1) € Zt. 
Conversely, let —x € Z*. Then —x = (v + 1,1) for some v EN. Again, 


because x = (a,b), —x=(b,a); therefore, (b,a) = (v + 1,1). Hence, | 


b+1=a+v+ 1; that is, b= a+ v. This completes the proof. O 


We have proved that the ring (Z,+,-)} contains a subset Z* that is (i) 
closed under +, (ii) closed under -, and (iii) if x € Z, then qne and only 
one of the following is true: x = 0, x € Z*+, —x € Z*. The set Z* is called 
the set of positive elements of Z. 


Definition. Any ring R with a subset P of elements satisfying (i), (it), and 
(iii) in the previous paragraph is called an ordered domain, 


Definition. Let a,b € Z. Then a is said to be greater than b ifa — b € Z*. 
We denote this by a> b. 


Definition. Let a,b € Z. Then a is said to be less than b ifb — a & Z*. We 
denote this bya <b. 


2.5 Remark (trichotomy law of integers). By Theorem 2.4, given 
a,b € Z, one and only one of the following statements holds: 


(i) a=b, 
(ii) a>b. 
iii) a<b. 


2.6 Remark. a > b if and only if b< a. 


The notation a = b shall mean that either a = b or a> b. We give a 
similar meaning for a = b. 


17 Theorem. The order relations in Z satisfy the following laws: 


(i) Transitive law: Ifa<bandb<c, thena<c. 
(ii) Addition to an inequality: Ifa<b, thenat+e<bte 
(iii) Multiplication of an inequality: Ifa < b andO <c, then ac < be. 
(iv) Law of trichotomy: For any a and b in Z, one and only one of the 
relations a= 6, a> b, ora <b holds. 
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Proof 


@) a<bandb<c>b-ac—bEZt>(b-—at+(c-HDEezx 
=>c—aeZ* >a<c. 


(ii) and (iii) are left to the reader. 
(iv) See Remark 2.5. © 


28 Remark. For any ordered domain R, we can define in exactly the 
same manner the order relations >, <, =, and <=, and we can prove the 
laws stated in Theorem 2.4 and Remark 2.5 for the domain Z of ir-tegers. 


2.9 Theorem. In any ordered ring R all squares of nonzero elements 
are positive. 


Proof. Let 0 # a € R. By condition (iii) of the definition of ordered ring, 
either a or — ais positive. In the first case a? is positive by the multiplica~ 
tion property of positive elements. In the second case — a is positive. But 
a? = (—a)(— a), by the properties of a ring. Thus, a? is again positive. 0 


2.10 Corollary. Jn any ordered ring R with unity e, we have e > 0. 


Proof. e=ee;hence,e>0. O 


2.11 Theorem. (Z,+,-) is an ordered domain with Z* as positive ele- 
ments. Moreover, Z* is well ordered. 


Proof. Conditions (i) and (ii) in the definition of ordered ring for the set Z* 
of positive elements follow from the fact that Z* is the copy of N in Z 
(Theorem 2.2), and these conditions hold in N. Condition (iii) follows 
from Theorem 2.4. Further, Z* is well ordered by Theorem 1.11. 0 


We are now ready to prove that the set of integers: Z can also be 
characterized as an ordered domain whose positive elements form a well- 
ordered set. 


2.12. Theorem. Any ordered domain D with unity whose positive ele- 
ments are well ordered is isomorphic to the ring of integers Z. 
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Proof. Let e be the unity of D. Define a mapping f: Z —D by f(n) = ne, 
n€ Z, Then fis a ring homomorphism, for 


S(m+ n) = (m + nye = me + ne = f(m) + fin), 
S (mn) = (nye = (me)(ne) = f(m)f(n). 


Sis also 1-1, for let n # 0 and ne = 0. Choose m € Z* such that m= nif 
n>0,m=-—nifn<0. Then me=0, m € Z*. Because, in an ordered 
ring, the sum of positive elements is positive, me = e+ e+ --+ + eisalso 
positive. Hence, ne = 0 with n # 0 leads to a contradiction. Therefore, f 
is 1-1. 

We now show Im f= D. If not, let S= D — Im f We claim S contains 
positive elements. Let x € §. Then — x also belongs to S; otherwise if 
—xelIm/, then x € Im fa contradiction. 

Let m be the minimal element in the set of positive elements of S. 

Case 1. m= e. This is not possible because e € Im f- 

Case 2. m—e>0. We have m—e¢Im/f because m¢ Im f. But 
m—e<™m,acontradiction to the minimality of m. 

Case3.m—e<7~.Thenm? <m < e.Ifm? € Im f, then 3k € Z* such 
that f(k)-= m?. But then ke = m? < e, acontradiction. Thus, m? ¢ Im f; 
henee, m? € D — Im f. Again, m? < m yields a contradiction by the min- 
imality of m. 

Hence, S = @; therefore, fis an onto mapping. This provesZ= D. O 


The theorem proved above shows that upto isomorphism Z is a unique 
ordered domain whose positive elements are well-ordered. 

We have now completed our program to establish the properties of the 
natural numbers and to obtain the ring of integers by starting from 
Peano’s axioms. 


CHAPTER 14 


Modules and vector spaces 


1 Definition and examples 


Let M be an additive abelian group, and let End(M!) be the ring of endo- 
morphisms of M (Section 3.1(c), Chapter 9). Ifr € End(/), m € M, then 
rm will denote the image of m by r. Therefore 
(i) rQm,+m,)=rm,+rm, 

Gi) (Fy +r2)m=rym+rym, 

(iii) (yr2)m=r,(r,m), 

(iv) Im=m, 
where 7,7,,%, € R, m,m,,m,& M. 

We then say Misa left module over the ring R = End(M) according to 
the following definition. 


Definition. Let R be a ring, M an additive abelian group, and(r,m) > rm, 
a@ mapping of RX M into M such that 
Gi) rim, t+m)=rm, +rm, 

Gi) (,+r,)m=rym+rym, 

(iii) yrm=r,(r2m), 

(iv) im=m if 1eR, 
for allr,r,,r, © R and m,m,,m,€ M. Then M is called a left R-module, 
often written as pM. 


If R is a division ring, then a left R-module is called a left vector space 
over R. 
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Often rm is called the scalar multiplication or just multiplication of m 
by ron the left. We define right R-modules similarly. If R is a commuta- 
tive ring and M is a left R-module, then M can be made into a right 
R-module by defining mr = rm. This definition of mr makes M a right 
R-module (verify!). In this case, abstractly speaking, a left R-module is the 
same as a right R-module. Thus, when R is commutative, we do not 
distinguish between left and right R-modules and simply call them 
R-modules. : 

We list some elementary properties of an R-module M: 


(i) Om=0, meM, 
(ii) a0 =0, aER, 
(iii), (—a)m = — (am) = a(— m), aéR, meM, 


where 0 on the right sides of (i) and (ii) is the zero of M, and 0 on the left 
side of (i) is the zero of R. 

To prove (i), consider am =(a+0)m=am+ 0m. To prove (ii), 
consider am = a(m + 0) = am + a0. To prove (iii), consider 0=Om= .- 
(a +(~a))m=am +(—a)m, and also consider 0 = a0 = a(m + (—m)) = 
am + a(—m). 

Throughout, all modules are left modules unless otherwise stated. 


M1 Examples of modules 


(a) Let A be any additive abelian group. Then A is a left (also right) 
Z-module, because 


k(a, + a2) = ka, + kap, 
(k, +k,a=k,at k,a, 
(kik2)a = k (ka), 

la=a : 


for all integers k,k, ,k, © Z and for all a,a,,a, © A. 

(b) Let R bea ring. Then R itself can be regarded as a left R-module by 
defining am, m € R, a € R, to be the product of a and m as elements of 
the ring R. 

Then the distributive laws and the associative law for multiplication in 
the ring R show that R is a left R-module. Similarly, R is also a right 
R-module. 

(c) Let M be the set of m X n matrices over a ring R. Then M isa 
module over R, because M is an additive abelian group under the usual 
addition of matrices, and the usual scalar multiplication (ra,) of the 


matrix (a,;) © M by the element r € R satisfies axioms (i)-(iv) for a mod- 
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ule. In particular, the set of | X m(orn X 1) matrices — the set of n-tuples, 
denoted by R” - is a module over R. 
Further, by choosing R = R and n = 2 (or 3), we obtain that the set of 
vectors in a plane (or in space) forms a vector space over the field R. 
(d) (Direct product of modules). Let M and N be R-modules. In the 
cartesian product Af X N, define 


V+ YI=OHX yty), 
ry) = (rary) 
for all x.x’E M, y,y’ EN, and rE R. Then MXN becomes an 
R-module, called the direct product of the R-modules M and N, 


Problems 


1, Show that the polynomial ring R[x] over a ring R isan R-module. 
2. Let R bearing and let S denote the set of all sequences (a,),i € N, 
a, & R. Define 


(a;) + (b) = (a; + 5), a(a;) = (aa;), 
where a,a,,b, € R. Then S is a left R-module. 


3. Let M be an additive abelian group. Show that there is only one 
way of making it a Z-module. 


2 Submodules and direct sums 


Definition. A nonempty subset N of an R-module M is called an 
R-submodule (or simply submodule) of M if 


(i) a-—bENforallabEN. 
(ii) rae NforallaGN,rER. 


Clearly, (Q) or simply 0 and M are R-submodules, called trivial suomod- 
ules. Jn case R is a field, N is called a subspace of M. 

We remark that if N is an R-submodule of M, then N is also an 
R-module in its own right. 


2.1 Examples of submodules 


(a) Each left ideal of a ring R is an R-submodule of the left R-module R, 
and conversely. This follows from the definition of a left ideal. 

(b) The subset W = ((a,0,0)|a@ € F} of F? is a subspace of the vector 
space F?. 


_ 


ee 
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{c) If Mf is an R-module and x € M, then the set 
Rx = (rx|r& R} 
is an R-submodule of M, for 


MX mx= (4 — H)xe Ry 
r(r_X) = (ryr2)x © Rx, for all 7,7. ER. 


(d) If M is an R-module and x € M, then the set 
K=(rxt+ nxlrE R, ne Z) 


is an R-submodule of M containing x. Further, if R has unity, then 
K = Rx. First, (K,+) is clearly an abelian subgroup of (4,+). Next, let 
a& R,rx+nx€ K. Then 


a(rx + nx) = a(rx) + a(nx) 
=(anxt+a(xt+ + +x) or arxta((—x)+ + +(—x), 


according to whether 7 is a positive or a negative integer. But then 
a(rx t+ nx)=((ar)t+at-- +a)x or (ant+(a)+ + +(-a))x, 
since a(—x) = (~a)x. Therefore, 

a(rx+nx)=ux  forsomeuvE R. 


Hence, a(rx + nx) € K, for all a,r in R and for all n (including 0) in Z. 
Choosing r=0€ R and n= 1 € Z in rx + nx gives x EK. It is worth 
noting that if Z is any other R-submodule of M4 containing x, then L 
contains all elements of the form rx + nx, re R, n& Z; hence, KC L. 
Thus, K is the smallest R-submodule of 4 containing x, usually denoted 
(x). 

Suppose R has unity e. Then we show that K = Rx. Let rx + nx € K. 
For n> 0, 


rx + nx =rx t+ nex) = rxt+ (ext --+ + ex) 
=(rtet- +ex=ur 


for some u € R. Thus, rx + nx € Rx. Similarly, ifn = 0, then rx + nx © 
Rx. So K C Rx. Trivially, Rx C K. 


2.2 Theorem. Let (N)icx be a family of R-submodules of an 
R-module M. Then Nje,N; is also an R-submodule. 


Proof. Let x,y € Nic,N;, a € R. Then for all i€ A, x— yE N,and ax€ 
N,, because N, are R-submodules. Thus, x— y, ax EN jeaN,, which 
proves that M<,N; is an R-submodule. O 
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Let S be a subset of an R-module M. Let. #f = {N|Nis an R-submodule 
of M containing S}. Then. # # @ because M € of. Let K = NegN. Then 
Kis the smallest R-submodule of M containing S and is denoted by (S). 
The smallest R-submodule of Af containing a subset S is called the 
R-submodule generated by S. If S = {x,,...,X_} iS a finite set, then (S) is 
also written as (X,,...,X,_)+ 


Definition. An R-module M is called a finitely generated module if M = 
(4 ye.4.X,) for some x;E M, 1 Si<k. The elements x,,...,X, are said to 
generate M. 


Definition. An R-module M is called a cyclic module if M = (x) for some 
xEM, 


Example 2.1(d) shows that a cyclic module generated by ~ is precisely 
{rx + nx\r © R,n € Z), and if R has unity then it simplifies to {rx|7 € R}, 
that is, to Rx. 


2.3 Theorem. [fan R-module M is generated by a Set {X1,Xy...Xn} 
and \ © R, then M = {r,X, + 1.x, +++ + rgXqlr; © R). The right side is 
symbolically written 22. ,Rx;. 


Proof. Clearly, if m,my,m,€27.,Rx,; and reER, then m,— 
m,& DL, Rx, and rm € 32, Rx;. Thus, 2%,Rx; is an R-submodule 
of M, Also, 1x, = x; € Rx; C DL,Rx;. Thus, all x, € DL, Rx;. But since 
M is the smallest submodule of M containing all x;, the submodule 
D7, Rx; must be equal to M. a 


If an element mM can -be expressed as m=a,xX,+ °° + 
4,X ps4; © Rand x; € M, i= 1.,...,n, then we say that m is a linear combi- 
nation of the elements x,,...,x, over R. 

We remark that the set of generators of a module need not be unique. 
For example, let S be the set of all polynomials in x over a field F of degree 
<n, Then S is a vector space over F with {1,x,x*,x3,...,.x"} and 
{1,1 + x,2?,x3,...,27} as two distinct sets of generators. 


Definition. Let (N;), 1 = i= k, be a family of R-submodules of a module 
M. Then the submodule generated by UK,N,, that is, the smallest sub- 
module containing the submodules N,, \ Sisk, is called the sum of 
submodules N,, 1 = i= k, and is denoted by XK_,N,. 
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24 Theorem. If (N;), | sik, is a family of R-submodules of a 
module M, then 


Me 


Ny = (xy to +R | EN}. 


i=1 
Proof. Let S= (x, + ++ + xy|x,;E Nj). If x) + +1 + x, and y, + 
+++ + y, belong to S, then 


Gt $a) Ort ot FH) =O mI) + +O Ye) 
also belong to S, because x; —y,€ N,, 1 sik. Also, ifr € R, then 
r(x, xy) HH Ho HX, ES, GS 


because each rx;, 1 sik, isin N;. Thus, Sis a left R-submodule. , 

Further, if Kis any left R-submodule that contains each submodule N,, 
then K contains all elements of the form x, + +++ +x,, x; € N;. Thus, K 
contains S. Hence, S'is the smallest submodule containing each N,, 1 = 
isk, Therefore, by definition of 24, Nj, 


k 
S=>N, 0 
imd 


Remark. The sum Sc, N; of a family (N,) ja of R-submodules of a 
module M is defined similarly as the submodule generated by Uj-, N;. 
Following exactly the proof of Theorem 2.4, one obtains 


> M= {x XlX, mi, 
iGA ‘finite 

where Dgnie X; Stands for any-finite sum of elements of R-submodules N,, 
iG A, 


Definition. The sum 2,.,.N; of a family (Nj)ieq Of R-submodules of an 
R-module M is called a direct sum if each element x of Xi-,Nj; can be 
uniquely written as x = 2,x;, where x,& N, and x; =0 for almost all i 
in A. 


When the sum Y,e,4N, is direct, we write it as © Zj<, N,. Should it 
happen that A isa finite set {1,...,<), then the direct sum © Zje, N;is also 
written as NV, © «++ ON,. 

Each N, in the direct sum @ 3,24 N;is called a direct summand of the 
direct sum. 
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Theorem. Let (Nj)jicq be a family of R-submodules of an 


R-module M. Then the following are equivalent: 


(i) ie, N; is a direct sum. 
(li) 0=%, x, © Yie, N; implies x,= 0 for all i. 
(ili) N,O jena: Ny = (0), TE A. 


Proof. Exactly similar to the proof of Theorem 3.2 in Chapter 10. 


Problems 


t 


Let V = R3 be a vector space of 3-tuples over the real field R. 
Determine if W is a subspace of V, where W is the set of all 
(A, Az,43) such that 


(a) 4, =0. (d) A, +1=2A, 
(b) Ay =A. (e:) 24, +220. 
(c) Ay ay =0. 


Show that the set of ali functions /from the real field R to R can be 
made into a vector space by the usual operations of sum and 
scalar product. 

Let V be the vector space of Problem 2. In each of the following 
determine if W is a subspace, where W js the set of all functions 
S:ROR satisfying 


(a) f(1)=0. (d) /(3)20. 

(ob) f=. (e) lim ,., (0) exists. 

(c) f(3) = 2f(2). 

Modular law. Let A, B, and C be R-submodules of an R-module 
M such that A D B. Show that 


AN(BEC)=B+(ANC). 


Give an example of three R-submodules A,B,C of an R-module 
M such that 


AN(Bt+C)#(ANB)+ (ANC). 


In other words the set of all R-submodules of an R-module 
M is a modular lattice which is not necessarily distributive. 
Let M be an R-module. Show that the set (x € R|xM = 0} is an 
ideal of R. (M is called faithful if this ideal is zero.) 

Let M be an R-module and RM = ({X, r;m,\r,;E R, m,E M). 
Show that RM is a submodule of AZ. (Here = denotes finite sum.) 
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Let V = R? be a vector space over a field R. Let 

x,=(1,0,0), x, =(1,1,0), x; =(1,1,1). 

Show that 

V= Rx, +Rxyt+ Rx. 

Also show that 


3 

V=© > Rx, 

inl 

Let K @ K’ and L © L’ be direct sums of submodules of M such 

that K@ K’=L@L’. Show that K = L does not necessarily 

imply K’=L’. 

Let R be the ring of all 2 X 2 upper triangular matrices over the 

field Z/(2). 

(a) List all direct summands of Ras a left R-module; that is, all 
left ideals A of the ring R such that A © B= R for some left 
ideal B of R. 

(b) For each direct summand in (a) fist all idempotents generat- 
ing it as a left R-module. 

Let @,...,¢, be pairwise orthogonal idempotents in a ring R with 

unity. Prove that 

(a) Ox, Re; isa direct sum of left ideals. 

(b) e=e,+ ++: +e, is an idempotent of R. 

(c) {€,,.5€,, 1 — e} is a maximal set of pairwise orthogonal 
idempotents of R. 

For any two idempotents e, fin R, prove that 


Re+Rf=Re® R(f— fe). 


Let / be a left ideal in a ring R with unity. Show that J? = JifJisa 
direct summand of R as a left R-module. 

Let R be a commutative ring, and let /be a finitely generated ideal 
in R with J = J?, Show that J is a direct summand of R. Give an 
example to show that if / is not finitely generated, then J need not 
be a direct summand. 


R-homomorphisms and quotient modules 


Definition. Let fbe a mapping of an R-module M to an R-module N such 
that 


(i) fxty=f~+fO) 


(it) fx) =f) 
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forallx,y € M andr € R. Then fis called an R-linear mapping for simply 
a linear mapping) or an R-homomorphism of M into N. Hom,(M,N) 
denotes the set of R-homomorphisms of M into N. If M = N, then f is 
called an endomorphism of M, and then the set Homr(M,M) is also 
denoted by Endg(M). 

TIfR is afield or a division ring, then fis also called a linear transforma- 
tion of the vector space M to the vector space N. 


Let f: M— N be an R-homomorphism of an R-module into an 
R-module N. Then f, in particular, is a group homomorphism. Thus 


(a) f)=9, 
(b) f(—x) =f), xE M. 
(c) flx—v) =f) —-f), mY EM. 


Definition. Let f M — N be an R-homomorphism ofan R-module M into 
an R-module N. Then 


(a) Theset K ={x © M|f(x) = 0} is called the kernel of fand written 
Kerf. 

(b) The set {(M) = (f()|x © M} is called the homomorphic image 
(or simply image) of M under f and is denoted by Im f. 


It can be easily proved that Ker fis an R-submodule of M, and that Im f 
isan R-submodule of N(Problem 1). Further, Ker f= (0) ifand only iffis 
1-1. Iffis 1-1, we say that Mis isomorphic (or R-isomorphic) into N, or 
is embeddable in N, or there is a copy of M in N, and we write it as M CN. 

If f is both 1-1 and onto, then we say that Af is isomorphic (or 
R-isomorphic) onto N, and we write it as f= N. It can be easily shown 
that = is an equivalence relation in the set of R-modules, Clearly, = M 
by the identity mapping. Let 14 = Nunder a mapping f We show that the 
inverse mapping f—': N-~—> M is an R-homomorphism. Let y,),,y, €.N 
and a@G@ R. Then there exist unique x,x,,x,€ M such that f(x) = 
y, {(Xi) = yi, E= 1,2. Now, 


SOO tI) HS (Pen) + £02) =F! (Fea + 2) 
=X, +x =f (MN) tS! (2). 


Further, 
f7' (ay) = f7' (af(x)) =f! (flax) = ax = af! (y), 


Therefore, N = M under f—'. Finally, if Af = N under a mapping f, and 
N= Kundera mapping g, then Af = K under the composite mapping gf. 
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31 Examples of R-homemorphisms 


(a) Let M be an R-module. Then the mapping i: x > x of M onto M is 
clearly an R-homomorphism of M onto M. It is called the identity endo- 
morphism of M. Similarly, the mapping 0: x > 0 of M into M is also an 
R-homomorphism of M into M; this is called the zero endomorphism of 
M. 

(b) Let M be an R-module over a commutative ring R, and let a be 
some fixed element of R. Then the mapping 


Six ax, xEM, 


of M into M is an R-homomorphism of M into M. 
(c) Let f: R’ — R be the mapping defined by 


Ors Xn) =X, (i fixed), 


Then fis an R-homomorphism of the R-module R’ onto the R-module R; 
this is called the projection of R" onto the ith component. 

(d) Let V be the vector space of real-valued functions of a real variable 
that have derivatives of all orders. Let D be the derivative operator. Then 
the mapping 


foDf), fev, 


of Vinto Vis an R-homomorphism of V. 

{e) Let A be any m X n matrix over F. Consider the mapping 7: v-> 
vA of the vector space F” to the vector space F”, where the elements of F” 
and F” are written as 1 x mand 1 x n matrices, respectively. Then T is 
an F-homomorphism (i.e., linear transformation) since 


T(v, +02) = (0, + ,)A = 0, A+ 0,A=T(v,) + T(r), 
7 T(av) = (av)A = a(vA) = aT(v), 


for all v,v,,v, € F™, anda & F. 

Theorems analogous to the fundamental theorems on homomor- 
phisms and isomorphisms of groups and rings also hold for modules. But 
before we can obtain those theorems we need to define the concept of 
quotient modules (or factor modules). 

Let NV be an R-submodule of an R-module M. Let a,,a, € M. We say 
a, = a,(mod N) if a, —a, € N. It follows immediately that = is an equiv- 
alence relation. Let a denote the equivalence class containing a € M. 
Clearly, ais the set of elements a + x withx € N, and thus Zis also written 
asa + N. We denote the set of equivalence classes by M/N (some authors 
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denote it by Mf — N). In M/N we define the binary operations as follows: 
a+b=atb, a beEMIN, 
ra=ra, aE MIN, rER. 

Following the construction of quotient groups, one can easily verify 
that these binary operations are well defined, and they make the set 14/N 
an R-module. This module is called a quotient module (or a factor module) 
of M modulo N. ‘ 

If R is a field, then M/N is called the quotient space of M modulo N. 

It is quite natural to study the structure of the quotient module M/N: 


for example, how the submodules of M/N are related to the submodules of 
M. 


3.2 Theorem. The submodules of the quotient module M/N are of the 
form U[N, where U is a submodule of M containing N. 


Proof. Let f{: M — M/N be the canonical mapping; that is, f(x) = x + N, 
x € M. Let X be an R-submodule of M/N. Consider U = {x € Mi f(x) € 
X}. We claim that U is an R-submodule of M. For ifx,y € Uandre€ R, 
then f(x — y) = f(x) — fly) © Xand f(rx) = rf(x) © X, which shows that 
Uis an R-submodule of M. Also, N C U, because for all x € N, f(x) = 
0€X. Thus, N is an R-submodule of U. Also, if x € X, then there exists 
y € Msuch that f(y) = x, because fis an onto mapping. So by definition 
of U, y€ U. Hence, X C f(U). Clearly, f(U) C X. Thus, X = f(U). But 
S(U) = U/N. Thus, X= U/N, O 


The proof of the following theorem on R-homomorphisms is exactly 
similar to that of the corresponding theorem for groups or rings. 


3.3 Theorem (fundamental theorem of R-homomorphisms). Let f 
be an R-homomorphism of an R-module M into an R-module N. Then 
M/Ker f= f(M). 


Proof. Consider the mapping g: M/Kerf— f(M) given by g(m+ 
Ker f) =f(m). Along exactly the same lines as the proof of the funda- 
mental theorems of homomorphisms for groups or rings, we can show 
that g is an R-isomorphism of M//Ker fonto /{(M). O 
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3.4 Theorem. Let A and B be R-submodules of R-modules M and N, 
respectively. Then 
MXN 
AXB 


MON 
~A*B 


Proof. Define a mapping 


MON 
{MX NOX 
[MXN A B 
by fUn,n) = (+ An + B), m © M,n © N. Itisa straightforward verifi- 
cation that fis an onto R-homomorphism. Now 


Ker f= ((m,n)|(m + Ayn + B) = (0+ 4,0 + BY} 
= ((m,n)|m € A,n & BY 
=AXB. 


Therefore, by the fundamental theorem of R-homomorphisms 


MXN MON 
~s ==xK- a 
AXB A” B 


3.5 Examples 


(a) Let R be a ring with unity. An R-module M is cyclic if and only if 
M= R/T for some left ideal / of R. 


Solution. Let M= Rx be a cyclic module generated by x. Let [= 
{r © Rirx = 0}, Then Jis a left ideal of R. Define a mapping /: R — Rxby 
SO) =rx,re R. It is obvious that fis an R-homomorphism that is also 
onto. Also, Ker f= {r © Rirx =0}=J. Hence, by the fundamental 
theorem of R-homomorphisms, R/] = Rx. For the converse, we note that 
the left R-module R// is generated by | + J € R/I;thatis, RU + 1) = R/L. 
Hence, R// is cyclic. . 


(b) Let M be an R-module. Then Hom ,(M,M) is a subring of 
Hom(M, 4). 


Solution, Recall that Hom(M, M), the set of endomorphisms of M, re- 
garded as an abelian group, is a ring (Example 3.1(c), Chapter 9). Clearly, 
Hom,(M,M) Cc Hom(M, M),. Let fg © Homa(M,M), x E M, and re 
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R. Then 


(f— arx) = flrx) — gra) = rf) — re(x) 
= r(x) — g(x) = r(Cf— 200). 
Further, 
Cfa)(rx) = f(gtrx)) = fred) = rCf(9@d)) = r((fa)0). 


Therefore, f— g, fg © Hom,(M, M). Hence, Hom,(M, M)isa subring of 
Hom(M, iM). 


(c) Let R be a ring with unity. Let Hom,(R,R) denote the ring of 
endomorphisms of R regarded as a right R-module. Then R= 
Home(R,R) as rings. 


Solution. Consider the mapping f: R —-» Hom ,(R,R), given by f(a) = a*, 
where a*(x) = ax, xE R. Let x,y,r © R. Then 

a*(x+y)=a(x + y) = axt ay=a*(x) + a*(y), 
and 

a*(xr) = a(xr) = (ax)r = (a*(x))r. 


Thus, a* isan R-homomorphism of the right R-module R into itself; that 
is, a* © Hom,(R,R). 

We now show that fis a ring homomorphism. Let @,b € R. Then for 
any x R, : 


(at b)*(x) = (at b)x=ax+t bx 
= a*(x) + b*(x) = (a* + b*)(X). 


Thus, (a + b)* = a* + b*. Similarly, 
(ab)* (x) = (ab)(x) = a(bx) = a(b*(™)) 
= a*(b*((x))) = (a*b*)\QX), 
so (ab)* = a*b*, Hence, 
flat b) = (at b)* = a*+ b*= f(a) + f(b) 
and 
S(ab) = (ab)* = a*b* = f(a)f(b). 


Finally, we show that fis both 1-1 and onto. Let a,b € Rand a* = b*, 
Then a*(x) = b*(x) for all x ER. This gives ax = bx for all x E R, 
so (a—b)R=0. Then a=b. Thus, f is 1-1. Now suppose ¢& 
Homa(R,R). Let t (1) = a. We claim ¢ = a”; that is, a is a preimage of t. 
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Now for any x € R, 

t(x) = (1x) = t(1)x = ax = a*(x). 
Heice, t = a* as claimed. This proves that fis also an onto mapping. 

(d) Let R be a ring with unity. Let Hom,(R,R) denote the ring 

of endomorphisms of R regarded as a left R-module. Then R° =~ 
Hom,(R,R) as rings. 
Solution. As in (c) we consider the mapping 

Sf: R® — Hom,(R,R), 


given by f(a) = a*, where a*(x) = ae x = xa. Then a* is an R-homo- 
morphism of the left R-module R into itself, and the mapping fis a ring 
isomorphism. The proof is exactly similar to the one for a right R-module 


R given in Example (c). 


We call a sequence (finite or infinite) of R-modules and R-homomor- 
phisms 


4 fats M,- 45M, fey n+ eoace 


~ exact ifm f, = Ker f,,,, for all n. 


(e) Suppose that the following diagram of R-modules and R-homo- 
_ morphisms 


Kian uw —2_- 1 


is commutative and has exact rows. Show that 


(i) Ifq@,y, and” are 1-1, then so is f. 
(ii) Ifa,y, and g are onto, then so is f. 


Solution. Let m€ Ker $. Because the diagram commutes, yg(m) = 
g'B(m) = 0, so g(m) = 0 because y is 1-1, Therefore, m © Ker g = Im f 
because the top row is exact. This implies m = f(k) for some k € K. Again, 
because the diagram commutes, f’a = Af Thus, f’a(k) = Bf(k) = 
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B(m) = 0. This implies k = 0, since both @ and f’ are 1-1. Then m= 
S(k) = f(0) = 0, proving (i). The solution of (ii) is similar. 


Problems 


1, 


» 


4 


If f, M— Nis an R-homomorphism of an R-module M to an 
R-module N, show that 

(a) Kerfis an R-submodule of M. 

(b) Im fis an R-submodule of N. 

If A and B are R-submodules of an R-module M, show that 
(A + B)/A = B/A 2 Bas R-modules. 

Prove that Homz(Q,Q) = Q as rings. 

Let M be an R-submodule and x € M be such that rx = 0,7 € R, 
implies r = 0. Then show that Rx = R as R-modules. 

Let V be a vector space over a field F generated by X,,%24..,X_ 
and suppose that any relation a,x, +a,x,+ °:: +4a,x,=0, 
a, € F, implies a, =0 =a, = ++: =a,. Show that V= F". 

Let M= K@ K’=L© L’ be direct sums of submodules of M 
such that K = L. Show that K’ = L’. 

Suppose J is a left ideal of a ring R with unity, and R/J~R 
tegarded as R-modules. Prove that J = Re for some idempotent 
ecER. 

Let N,,...,V;, be a family of R-submodules of an R-module M. 
Suppose 


N,+(N, 0 8) ON Nig 8 ON) = M 
for all i= 1,...,4. Show that 


k 
a /Ow,= min, XK X MIN. 


(Note that this is an analogue of the Chinese remainder theorem.) 


Completely reducible modules 


Definition. An R-module M is called simple or irreducible ifRM # (0) and 
(0), M are the only R-submodules of M. (Here RM is the set of finite sums 
Zrym,, 7,E R, mE M. If 1 ER, RM=0 only ifM=0.) 


A trivial example of a simple module is a field or a division ring R 
Tegarded as a module over itself. ; 
Let R = F,, be the matrix ring over a field F. Then M = Re,, is a simple 


enn a A 
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R-module, where é,,, is a matrix unit; for, let N # 0 be an R-submedule of 
Re, and let 0 # 2% ,a,e, € N. Then for some/, 1 =/=n, ay, # 0;soay! 
exists. This gives 


Ce = (ane) Sanew EN. 
i=t 
Hence, N= Rey, proving that M is simple. Note that AZ is the set of 
matrices all of whose entries are zero, except possibly in the kth column. 
Accurious reader might ask ifa minimal left ideal ina ring R (definedin _ 
Section 3, Chapter 10) isa simple R-module. The answer, in general, is no. 


’ To see this, let A be an additive abelian group of order p, p prime. Make A 


into a ring by trivial multiplication. Then A is a minimal left ideal, but A is 
not a simple A-module because A? = 0. However, for rings with unity a 
minimal left ideal in a ring R is obviously a simple R-module. 

We now prove the following characterization of simple modules. 


4.1 Theorem. Let R be a ring with unity, and let M be an R-module. 
Then the following statements are equivalent: 


(i) M is simple. 
(ii) M¥ (0), and M is generated by anyvO#XEM. 
(iii) M=R/I, where I is a maximal left ideal of R. 


Proof. (i) = (ii) LetO # x € M. Then (x) = Rxisa nonzero R-submodule 
generated by x. So M = (x). 

(ii) > (i) Let 0 # Nbe an R-submodule of M. Let 0 # x € N. Then by 
(ii) Mf = (x) CN. Hence, N = M, proving that M is simple. 

We may note that, for rings without unity, (ii), in general, does not 
imply (i) (consider the earlier example of a ring A in which A as an 
A-module satisfies (ii), but 4 is not simple). 

(i) = (iii) Because RM = M #0, there exists 0 # x © M such that 
Rx #0. But Rx is clearly an R-submodule of M. Because M is simple, 
Rx = M. Define a mapping f: R > Rx by f(a) = ax. fis an R-homomor- 
phism of R regarded as an R-module to M. fis clearly surjective. Let 
I= Ker f. Then by the fundamental theorem of R-homomorphisms 
R/I = Rx. Because R/J is simple, it follows by Theorem 3.2 that the only 
left ideal of R that contains J properly is R alone. Thus, J is a maximal left 
ideal. a 

(iii) = (i) Follows from Theorem 3.2. 0 


The most important fact about simple modules is the following basic 
result, called Schur’s lemma. = 
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4.2 Theorem (Schur’s lemma). Let M be a simple R-module. Then 
Hom,(M,™) is a division ring. 


Proof. Let 0 # @ € Homag(M,M). Consider the R-submodules Ker d and 
Im ¢ of M. IfKer¢ = M, then ¢ = 0, acontradiction. Thus, Ker ¢ = (0), 
so @ is injective. Further, if Im ¢ = (0), then @ = 0, a contradiction. 


Therefore, Im ¢ = M, which implies ¢ is surjective. Hence, ¢ is bijec- - 


tive, which proves that ¢ is invertible. O 


Definition. An R-module M is called completely reducible if M= 
ZeeaM,, where M,, are simple R-submodules. 


43 Theorem. Let M = 2,<,M, be a sum of simple R-submodules 
M,,. Let K be a submodule of M. Then there exists a subset A’ of A such 
that SgexM,, is a direct sum, and M = K @ (© yen,M,). 


Proof. Let S = {AC Aj2,<,M, is a direct sum, and KM 2,.,M, = (0)}. 
S#@ since @ € S. (Note, by Z,¢,M, we mean (0) when A is an empty 
set.) Sis partially ordered by inclusion, and every chain (A;) in S has an 
upper bound U4, in S. Thus, by Zorn’s lemma, Shas a maximal member, 
say A. LetN = K @ (@,¢,M,). Weclaim N = M. Solet f € A. Because 
Mgis simple, either Mg N = (0) or Mg N= Mg. Now MgQ N= (0) 
implies MyM ©2ge4Mz = (0); 80 ZgeauyyMo is a direct sum, and it has 
zero intersection with K. But this contradicts the maximality of A. There- 
fore, for all BE A, M, CN, proving thatN=M. 0 


By choosing K = (0) in Theorem 4.3, we obtain 
44 Corollary. If M= S,e,M, is the sum of a family of simple 
R-modules (My)aca, then there exists a subfamily (M,)wenrca Such that 
M = @3ye.-M,- 


Asa consequence.of the above results, we can show that every nonzero 


submodule and every nonzero quotient module of a completely reducible. 
‘module is completely reducible (Problems | and 2). 


Problems 


“4. Let Mbe a completely reducible module, and let K be a nonzero 
submodule of M. Show that K is completely reducible. Also show 


Birra aia ee ee ee 
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that K is a direct summand of M. (Hint: M= ©%,-,M, and 


JA‘ cA such that M=K@(E,,,-M,). Then 
M © Yeen Ma O2penM, 
K= oa EA a ‘acA’i a M,. 
@ Zaea My @XaenM, > 


2. Let M be a completely reducible module, and let K# M bea 
submodule of M. Show that M/K is completely reducible. 

3. Show that Z/(p, p2) is a completely reducible Z-module, where 
p, and p, are distinct primes. : 

4. LetR = F,bethe2 X 2 matrix ring over a field F. Show that Ras 
an R-module is completely reducible. Prove the same if R = F,, 
for any positive integer n. Show also that if A is any left ideal in R, 
then A = Re for some idempotent e in R. 

5. Let R={§£] and M=[$4]. Show that R/M is a completely 
reducible R- (as well as R/M-) module. 

6. Let A.and B be rings such that , A and , B are completely reduc- 
ible modules. Let R = A © B be the ring direct sum of A and B. 
Show that ,X is completely reducible. 

7. Let R be a ring with unity. Show that R as an R-module is 
completely reducible if and only if each R-module M is com- 
pletely reducible. [Hint: M = X,<,,Rx, and Rx is a homomor- 
phic image of R as a left R-module.] 


5 Free modules 


Throughout this section, unless otherwise stated, R is a nonzero ring with 
unity. 


Definition. A list - that is, a finite sequence - x,,...,X,, of elements of an 
R-module M is called \inearly independent if, for any ay,....a,€R, 
22,4a;X, = 0 implies a, =a,= ++ =a, =0. 

A finite sequence is called \inearly dependent if it is not linearly inde- 
pendent. 


A subset S of an R-module M is called linearly independent if every 
finite sequence of distinct elements of S is linearly independent. Other- 
wise S is called linearly dependent. 

An example of a linearly independent set in the F-module F[x] is 
{1,x,x?,x3,...}. The set {1,x,1 + x,x?} is clearly a linearly dependent set. 

In a module Af = R” over a ring R with unity, consider the set 
{e, s€25--4€n}, Where e; is the #-tuple in which all components except the 
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ith are zero and the ith component is 1. This set {e, ,¢2,...,€,} is a linearly 
independent set in R" and is indeed a basis according to the following 
definition. 


Definition. A subset B of an R-module M is called a basis if 


(i) M is generated by B. 
(ii) Bis a linearly independent set. 


The basis (€,,€3,...,€,} of R" that we have described is called the stan- 
dard basis of R”. 


Of course, not every module has a basis. For example, consider a cyclic 
group G and regard it as a Z-module. Then G has a basis ifand only if Gis 
infinite. For let G = (a) and ma, m & Z, be some basis element. Then 
A(ma) = 0, A € Z, must imply A = 0. However, if G is a finite group of 
order n, then n(ma) = 0, a contradiction. Hence, G must be infinite if it 
has a basis. But if G = (a) is an infinite cyclic group, then {a} is clearly a 
basis of G as a Z-module. This proves our assertion. 


Definition. An R-module M is called a free module if M admits a basis. In 
other words, M is free if there exists a subset S of M such that M is 
generated by S, and S is a linearly independent set. 


We regard (0) as a free module whose basis is the empty set. 


5.1 Theorem. Let M be a free R-module with a basis {e,,...,€,}- Then 
M~R’. 


Proof. Define a mapping ¢: M — R” by 


oS rei) = 3 thes 


f=1 - 


where 
S; = (0,...,1,0,...,0) ER". 


Because 2 re; = L7_ je, implies, by the linear independence of the e/s, 
r,= rt for all i, @ is well defined. If m= TiLyr,e,, m’ = VL rie;, and 
r& R; then it immediately follows that 

d(m + m’) = dm) + d(m’) and d(rm) = rdé(m). 
Further, if d(m) = 0, then 27,7, /, = 0. This implies (7,,...,7,) = 0, and 
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hence each 7; = 0, proving that @ is 1-1. It is clear that @ is onto, and, 
hence, @ is an isomorphism. O 


5.2 Theorem. Let V be a nonzero finitely generated vector space over a 
field F. Then V admits a finite basis. 


Proof. Let (x, ,X3,..-.X,} be a subset of V that generates V. If this set is not 
linearly independent, then there exist a, ,@,...,a@, in F, not all zero, such 
that a,x, +0)x) + -*+ +a,x, = 0. For simplicity we may assume 
a, #0. Then x,=f.x,+ + +£,x,, where PB, =—a7'ay,....8, = 
—aj'a,,. This shows that the set {x9,...,.x,} also generates V. If (x3,...,.,} iS 
a linearly independent set, we are done, otherwise we proceed as before 
and omit one more element. 

Continuing like this, we arrive at a linearly independent set that also 
generates V. Note that this process must end before we exhaust all ele- 
ments; in the extreme case if we had come to a single element that gener- 
ates V, then that single element will form a basis because each nonzero 
element in V forms a linearly independent set. Hence, V does adinit a 
finite basis, O 


Remark. Because we regard the empty set as the basis of a zero vector 
space, Theorem 5.2 shows that each finitely generated vector space has a 
basis with finite cardinality. Indeed, it can be shown that every vector 
space has a basis, finite or infinite —- a consequence of Zorn’s lemma. 


5.3 Theorem. Let M be a finitely generated free module over a com- 
mutative ring R. Then all bases of M are finite. 


Proof, Let (e,), iE A, be a basis of M, and let (x1, X2,...,X,} be a set of 
generators of M. Then each x; can be written as 
X= Daye, ay ER, 
i 


and all but finite number of «,, are zero. Thus, the set S of those e,’s that 
occur in expressions of all the x,’s, j = 1,2,...,7, is finite. O 


5.4 Theorem. Let M be a finitely generated free module over a com- 
mutative ring R. Then all bases of M have the same number of elements. 


Proof. Equivalently, the theorem states that if R’' = R”, then m = n, Let 
m<n, let d: R"— R* be an R-isomorphism, and let y= @~'!. Let 
(2) 5.5€m) and (f,,....f,) be ordered bases of R” and R’, respectively. Let us 
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write 
He) = afi t + + anh lsism, 
WA) = dyer + ot + Djs lsj<n. 
Let A = (a,,) and B = (b,;) be n X m and m X n matrices. Then 
ywod(e) = s Y by jeg, 1<ism, 
k=t jel 


Thus, by the linear independence of the es and by the fact that y = @", 
we have 


bg Qy = Sua 
Jj=t 


This yields 


by ott By Q@y, ct am 


BA=}] - A : » bey 


m> 


Om Bn Qn °° dam 


where J, is the m X m-identity matrix. Similarly, AB = J,. Let 
A=[A0] and B= [3] 


be n X n augmented matrices, where each of the 0 blocks is a matrix of 
appropriate size. Then 
Rt = igre im. O: 
sonr, varalls 9], 
This implies det(4’B’) = 1 and det(B’A’) = 0. But A’ and B’ aren Xn 
matrices over a commutative ring. So det(A’B’) = det(B’A’), which yields 


a contradiction. Hence, m2=n, By symmetry n=m. This proves 
m=n O 


Definition. The number of elements in any basis of a finitely generated free 
module M over a commutative ring R with unity is called the rank of M, 
written rank M. 

In particular, if R is a field then the rank of M is known as the dimension 
of the vector space M and is denoted by dim M. 


We call a vector space V over a field F finite dimensional if it is finitely 
generated; otherwise we call it an infinite-dimensional vector space. 
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55 Examples 


(a) Every finitely generated module is a homomorphic image of a finitely 
generated free module. . 


Solution. Let M be an R-module with generators x,,...,x,,. Let e; be the 
n-tuple with all entries 0 except at the ith place, where the entry is 1. Then _ 
{é,,...,€,} are linearly independent over R and generate a free module R*. * 
Define a mapping ¢: R’ > M by 


A fn 
(3 res) = 3 1%: 
i=] ie] 

Because each element x € R” has a unique representation as Di_,7;¢;, 0 
is well defined. 

Further, if x = 2 yrje,, y= DL rie, and r€ RK, then it is clear that 


$+ Y= PX) +40), — Plex} =r bx). 


Hence, ¢ is an R-homomorphism of R" onto M. If K is the kernel of ¢, it 
follows by the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms that R"/K = M. 


(b) Let V be a vector space over a field F with a basis (2,),-.4. Prove the 
following: 


Gi) V= @d,.Fe; =~ OLe,F;, Fy = F. 
(ii) Vis completely reducible. 
iti) If Wis a subspace of V, then there exists a subspace W’ such that 
V=WOWw’, 
(iv) Suppose|A|< ©, and let {e,,...,¢,} be a linearly independent sub- 
set of V. Show that there exists a basis of V containing (e,,...,€}. 
(This is also true without the assumption that |A| < ©.) 


Solution. (i) V = ©2,¢,Fe; follows from the fact that the set (e);<.,4 gener- 
ates V and isa linearly independent set. Next, it is clear that the mapping 
a ae;, a € F, is a bijective linear mapping from F to Fe, regarded as 
vector spaces over F. Thus, F = Fe,, proving (i). 

(ii) Because V~ ©2,.,F,, F,= F, and F is a simple F-module, it 
implies that V is completely reducible. 

(iii) Because V is completely reducible, the result follows by Theorem 
4.3. 

(iv) Let W = @2X4_ | Fe,. By (iii) V = W © W’ for some subspace W’ of 
V, Let (€p445--0€,} be a basis of W’, Then (2, ,...,€n:€¢41.-s€nt is a basis of 
Vz 
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Problems 


1, Let R be a commutative ring with unity, and let e# 0, 1 be an 
idempotent. Prove that Re cannot be a free R-module. 

2. Prove that the direct product M, X --- X M, of free R-modules 
M, is again free. 

3. Let (x)ieq be a basis of a free R-module M. Prove that M= 
@OdjenRx}- 

4. Consider the diagram of R-modules and R-homomorphisms 


|: 


M——+ N——> 0 
& 


with exact row; that is, gis surjective. Suppose Fis free. Show that 
there exists an R-homomorphism A: F > M such that gh =f. 

5. Prove that ,Q is not a free module. Can you generalize this to pK, 
where D is a commutative integral domain with unity and K is its 
field of fractions? 

6. Show that every ideal of Z is free as Z-module. 

7. Show that every principal left ideal in an integral domain R 
with unity is free as a left R-module. 

8. Show that every module is a homomorphic image of a free 
module. 

9. An onto homomorphism g: A-> B from an R-module A to an 
R-module B is said to split if Kerg is a direct summand of A. 
Show that if B is free and g: A> B is an onto homomorphism, 
then g splits. 


6 Representation of linear mappings 


In this section F denotes a field. We show that to each linear mapping } 
from a vector space V over F to a vector space U over F there corresponds 
a matrix A with respect to bases @ and € of Uand V, respectively. Further, 
if A’ is the matrix of d with respect to another pair of bases B’ and €’ of U 
and V, respectively, then A’ = P~!4Q for some invertible matrices Pand 
Q. Matrices A and A’ = P-'AQ are called equivalent. 

Let U and V be vector spaces over a field F with ordered bases 8 = 
(2) ,€25.-+5€p,) and € = (fi, f;....f,), respectively. Let 6: V-—> Ube a linear 
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mapping given by 


H=S aye, f= loom 
imi 


where a,;€ F. Then the m X n matrix A = (a,,) is called the matrix of the 
linear mapping ¢ with respect to the given bases B and €. Conversely, any 
m Xn matrix A = (a;;) over F determines a unique linear mapping 


m 
of) > jj€j, JH loath 
im1 
of V to U whose matrix is A. 

Thus, 6 © A isa 1-1 correspondence between Hom,(V,U) and F”™”. 
Indeed this correspondence @ <@ A preserves addition and scalar multi- 
plication; that is, if ¢<*A and yo B, then P6+woAtB and 
ad <> aA, where a € F. Therefore we have 


6.1 Theorem. Hom,(V,U) = F”™" as vector spaces over F. 


If Y= U in Theorem 6.1, the correspondence ¢ < A also preserves 
multiplication. This yields that the algebra of n X n matrices over a field F 
is, abstractly speaking, the same as the algebra of linear mappings of an 
n-dimensional vector space V. We record this in 


6.2 Theorem. Hom,(V,V) =F, as algebras over F, where dim 
Ve=n. 


Our purpose now is to consider how a change of basis of a vector space 
affects the matrix of a linear mapping. Let B = (e,,@),...,€,,) and B’ = 
(€1 ,@4,.+-,€),) be two ordered bases of U. Then each e; can be written asa 
unique linear combination of @,’s, say 


m 
=D pyr J= lm, (1) 
a1 
where p,, © F. The m X m matrix P = (p;)) is called the matrix of trans- 
formation from ’ to B. Similarly, each e, is a unique linear combination 
of e/’s, say 
m 
g= Dye, salu, (2) 
i=t 


where pij€ F. Then the m X m matrix Q = (pj;) is called the matrix of 
transformation from & to 2’. 
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We proceed to show that PQ = I = QP. Substituting (1) for e; in{2), we 
obtain ; 


wv 


m m 
a> Pye Pile, J = Ayvey Me B) 


int 
Because the e, are linearly independent, we equate coefficients in (3) and 
get 


m 
D Pi Per = Se 
im) 
Hence, QP=J. Similarly, PQ=J. On the other hand, let B= 
(€; ,€25.++5€m) be a basis of U, and let P=(p,,) be an m X m invertible 
matrix. We claim that B’ = (e{,e5,...,e%,), where 


ge > Dyer 7= Lyon, (4) 
= 
is also a basis of U. For, let 
ae, tae, t +: +a,,e), =0, a, EF. 
Substituting for e; from (4), we obtain 


m m m 
ay Dd Paes t oe > peat 22 FO Dd Pime; = 0. 
i=l 


i=l im] 
Because @, ,é2,...,€,, are linearly independent, we get 


Oy Diy + Oy Dig t *** + Om Dim =O, i= 1,...,m. 


Therefore, 
On On 
Ol a 
P =0, so =0, 
a, a, 


because P is invertible. This proves our claim that (e} ,€4,...,€7,) is also a 
basis of U. 

We are now ready to prove the following theorem, which describes the 
effect of a change of a basis on the matrix of a linear mapping. 


63 Theorem. Let U and V be vector spaces over F of dimensions m 
and n, respectively. Let A = (aj) be the matrix of a linear mapping : 
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V — U with respect to a given pair of ordered bases B = (€, ,€2,..,€m) and 
€ =A hiv t) of U and V, respectively. Then 
(i) The matrix of @ with respect to a new pair of bases B' = - 
(€4,€55..€5,) and @' = (f5,.f5£%) of U and V, respectively, is 
P-'AQ, where P and Q are the matrices of transformations from 
B’ to B and €’ to €, respectively. 
(ii) For any given pair of invertible matrices P and Q of sizes m Xm 
and n X n, respectively, there is a basis B’ of U and ©’ of V such 
that the matrix of @ with respect to B' and €' is P“AQ. 


Proof. (i) We have 


P= Saye, f= lynn. 


imt 


Let A’ = (ai,) be the matrix of ¢ with respect to bases @’ and ¢’. Then 


o(fy= S ayer, f= lawn QQ) 


i=] 
Since Q = (q,) and P~! = (pi, are the matrices of transformations from 
€’ to @ and to B’, we have 


n 
= > Vij fies D= Vest 


ke} 
and 
- . 
= Spe, f= hm. 
fet 
Hence, 
91) =6(S auh) = 3 a6 0d 
kt kei 
n m 
=F 45D Mes 
kml fmt 
n m m 
=F 45 D Gn D Piiei- 
ken pt i=1 
That is, 


oh)= 3 (3 3 riaudy) e}. (2) 


fmt Neem fmt 


| 
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Because @/,€3,...,¢,, are linearly independent, (1) and (2) yield 


nom 
ay = > > DiGi. 
kel jel 
Therefore, A’ = P~'4Q. 
(ii) The proof follows from the discussion preceding the theorem 
and (i), O 


6.4 Example 


Let db: F? > F? be the linear mapping given by (a,),c) = (a+b +c, 
b+ c), Find the matrix A of @ with respect to the standard bases of F? 
and F?. Also, find the matrix A’ of @ with respect to the bases B’ = 
((— 1,0,2),(0,1,1),(3,— 1,0)) and €’ = ((—1,1),(1,0)) of F3 and F?, re- 
spectively. Verify that A’ = P~'AQ, where Pand Qareas in Theorem 6.3. 


Solution 
(1,0,0) = (1,0) = 1(1,0) + 0(0,1), 
(0,1,0) = (1,1) = 1(1,0) + 10,1), 
(0,0,1) = (1,1) = 11,0) + 1(0,1). 


So A = [}} }]. Further, 


(—1,0,2) = (1,2) = 2(— 1,1) + 3(1,0), 
(0,1, 1) = (2,2) = 2(— 1,1) + 4(1,0), 
G(3,~ 1,0) = (2,~ 1) = — 1 1,1) + 11,0). 


Thus, A’ = [33 1]. We now find the matrix P=": 


(1,0) = O(— 1,1) + 1(1,0), 
(0,1) = 1(—1,1) + 11,0). 


So P~) = [? }). Similarly, 


—h QoS 
Q= 0 J =I 
Zui 0 


By actual computation, 
2:21 
=e 7m S47 
P“'4Q E 4 i] A’. 
Problems 


1. Let V be the vector space of polynomials of degree less than or 
equal to 3 over a field F. Let D be the differentiation operator on 
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V. Choose bases of V 
By =(1xp2,7} and = By) = (1,1 + x1 + x*,(1 + x}. 


(a) Find the matrix of D with respect to Z,. 
(b) Find the matrix of D with respect to B,. 
(c) What is the matrix of transformation from @, to B,? 


2. Let V be the vector space generated by a set B of linearly 
independent differentiable functions from R to R and let D_ 


denote the differential operator a Find the matrix of the 
x 
linear mapping D: V— V with respect to a basis B, where 


(a) B= {e-*,e*}, 

(b) B= {e*, xe*}, 

(c) B={1,x,x7}, 

(d) B= {1,x,e%,e7,e7*7}, 
(e) B= {sin x, cos x}. 


3. Let V = R? be the vector space over the reals. Let 7 be the linear 
mapping defined by 7(x,y) = (2x,2x + 3y). Choose %, and &, to 
be the standard basis and {(cos @, sin @),(—sin a, cos @)}, respec- 
tively, of V. 

(a) Find the matrix of 7 with respect to @,. 

(b) Find the matrix of transformation from #, to Z, with 
respect to the standard basis. 

(c) Find the matrix of T with respect to B. 


7 Rank of a linear mapping 


In this section we introduce the concept of rank, which is of fundamental 
importance in linear algebra. It has wide applications: in particular, it 
gives the condition for consistency of a linear system of equations over a 
field, and it is a tool for reducing a matrix to canonical form. 


Definition. Let U and V be finite-dimensional vector spaces over a field F, 
and let @: VU be a linear mapping. The dimension of the subspace 
Im® is called the rank of the jinear mapping @. 


Let F” denote the set of n-tuples over F. The elements of the vector 
space F” will be written as | X n or sometimes as n X | matrices inter- 
changeably. The ambiguity of the meaning of the notation F” should not 
cause any confusion because the context always makes it clear. 

Let A be an m X n matrix over a field F. The rows of A can be looked 
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upon as members of the vector space F". The subspace of F” generated by 
the rows of A is called the row space of A, denoted by R(A). 


Definition. The row rank of a matrix A is the dimension of the row space 
R(A). 


We know that to each linear mapping there corresponds a class of 

equivalent matrices (Theorem 6.3). The next theorem gives a connection 

-between the rank of a linear mapping and the row rank of the correspond- 
ing class of matrices. 


71 Theorem. Let @: V — U be a linear mapping. Then 
rank @ = row rank A, 


where A is any matrix of @. 
Before we prove the theorem, we prove a series of lemmas. 


7.2 Lemma. Let A be an m X n matrix. Then 
R(A) = (xA|x © F™). 
Proof. Let A,,...,A, denote the rows of A, and x =(x,,...,x,,JeF™. 
Then 
A 


XA = [Kp XmpP 6 | =X Ar to + XA: 


Am 


Thus, every element of R(A) isa linear combination of the rows of A, and, 
conversely, any linear combination of the rows of Ais of the formxA. O 


73 Lemma. Let A be an m X n matrix over F, and let P be an inverti- 
ble m X m matrix over F. Then R(A) = R(PA). 


Proof. Let xA € R(A). Then xA = (xP! PA) € R(PA). Conversely, let 
XPA € R(PA). Then xPA = (xP)A € R(A). O 


74 Lemma. Let A be an m X n matrix over F, and let Qbeann Xn 
invertible matrix over F. Then dim R(A) = dim R(AQ). 
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Proof, Let {u, A,...,U,A} be a basis of R(A). Because Q is invertible, the set 
{u,AQ....,u,4Q} is trivially a linearly independent set of vectors in 
the vector space R(AQ). Further, if uAQ € R(AQ), then uA € R(A) 
and, hence, uA =a,u,A+ +++ +a,u,d, a@,€ F. Therefore, uAQ= 
a,u,AQ+ --- +a,u,AQ. This proves that {u, AQ....,4,AQ) is a basis of 
R(AQ). 2 


75 Lemma. Let A be an m Xn matrix over F. Let P and Q, respec- 
tively, be m X m and n X n invertible matrices. Then 


dim R(A) = dim R(PAQ). 


Proof. Follows by Lemmas 7.3 and 7.4. 0 


7.6 Lemma. Let ¢: V-+U be a linear mapping with rank =r. 
Then there exist bases ® and ®’ of V and U, respectively, such that the 
matrix of b with respect to B and B’ is 


el 


Proof, Choose a basis of Ker @ and complete it to a basis B = {0,...,0,, 


_Dy4y srVm} Of V, where (0,41 ...s0m} iS a basis of Ker [Example 5.5(b)]. 


We claim that the list A(v,),...0(v,) is linearly independent. For if 

0, G(v,) + +++ +a,h(v,) = 9, then a», + ++ +a,0, € Ker d, so 
QD, +o $0,0,= BrP t ot + Bm Pm 

for some f, € F. Then by the linear independence of (u,...,.2,,}, we obtain 

that each a, as well as each f; is zero. 

Further, since Im @ is generated by $(0;),...,6(0,.), Out of which 
(¥,+1))-sP(Ym) are all zero, and the remaining r are linearly indepen- 
dent, it follows that {H(v, ),...,.0(v,)) is a basis of Im @ C U. Again com- 
plete the linearly independent set {G(v,),...,(0,)} to a basis 2’ = 


{P(D1)y-+.P(0,),W) 55) OF V. 
It is clear that the matrix of @ with respect to bases B and ’ is 


i, 0 
[4 8} © 


We remark that the proof of Lemma 7.6 contains the following useful 
result, 
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17 Rank nullity theorem. If: V > U is a linear mapping from a 
vector space V to a vector space U, then 


dim V = dim Ker @ + dim Im. 
(dim Ker ¢ is called the nullity of @.) 


Proof of Theorem 7.1. Let 


alee 
[64] 


bea matrix of d, The assertion of the theorem is true for A. If Bis another 
matrix of @ with respect to a different pair of bases of V and U, then by 
Theorem 6.3, B = PAQ for some invertible matrices P,Q. This implies 
r=dim R(A) = dim R(PAQ) = dim R(B) (Lemma 7.5), © 


Similarly, we can prove that the subspace of F” generated by the 
columns of the matrix A is also of dimension r, This subspace is called the 
column space of A. 


Definition. The rank of a matrix is defined to be the common value of the 
dimension of the row space and that of the column space of the matrix. 


Thus, the rank of a linear mapping ¢ is the same as the rank ofa matrix 
Aofd¢. 

We conclude with the remark that, in practice, the computation of the 
rank of a matrix is done by performing elementary row and column 
operations on the matrix (see Chapter 20 for the computation of the rank 
of a matrix over a PID). 


78 Example 

Find the rank of the linear mapping @: R4¢ ~> R?, where 

O(a,b,c,d) = (at 2b~c+d-3atb+2c—d,—3at+ 8b+e+d). 
Solution. First we find the matrix of ¢ relative to standard bases of R* and 
R}, Now 


(1,0,0,0) = (1,-3,—3) = 1(1,0,0) — 3(0,1,0) — 3(0,0,1), 
(0, 1,0,0) = (2,1,8) = 2(1,0,0) + 1(0,1,0) + 8(0,0, 1), 
(0,0, 1,0) = (~ 1,2,1) = — 1(1,0,0) + 2(0, 1,0) + 1(0,0,1), 
(0,0,0,1) = (1,— 1,1) = 111,0,0) — 1(0,1,0) + 1(0,0,1). 


Rank of a linear mapping 2a7 
Thus, the matrix of ¢ is 


ie | 1 
A=]-3 1 2S) 
-3 8 I 1 


Let R,,R,, and R; denote the first, second, and third rows, respectively, of 
A. Because 3R, + 2R, — R; = 0, it follows that R,, R,, and R; are lin- 
early dependent. However, straightforward computations yield that if 
aR, + BR, =0, a, BER, then a=0= f. Thus, R, and R; are linearly 
independent. Hence, the maximal number of linearly independent rows 
of the matrix A is 2, proving that rank @ = 2. 


Problems 


1. Find the rank of linear mappings ¢: R"—> R” in each of the 
following cases: 
{a) n=4,m=3, 


(a,b,c,d) 
=(2a—b+ 3c+d,a— 8b + 6c + 8d,a + 2b — 2d). 


(b) n=S5,m=4; 


(a,b,c,d,e) = (2a + 3b ++ 4¢e,3a4+ b+2c—dt+e, 
4a—b+3c—2d—2e,5a+ 4b + 3c— d+ 6e). 


2. (a) LetAand Bbe two m X n matrices over a field F. Show that 
rank(A + B) = rank A + rank B. 


(b) Let A and B be m Xn and n Xk matrices, respectively. 
Show that 


rank(AB) = min(rank A, rank B). 


(Hint: rank(AB) = row rank(AB) = dim(FAB) = dim(F'"B) 
= rank B. 


Similarly, column rank(AB) = dim(ABF%), etc.] 
3. Let A and B be two n x n matrices over a field F. Show 


(a) rank(AB) > rank A + rank B—n. 
(b) If A = A?, rank A + rank(I — A) =n. 
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Let $,,53,...,S, be subspaces of F”. Show 


k 
dim(S,AS,0+-AS,) 2 ¥. dim S;—(k — 1)n. 
i=1 


Show rank A =rank(A‘A), where A is a matrix over reals. 
Generalize this result over the field of complex numbers. 
Let A be ann x n nilpotent matrix over a field F. Show 


rank A+rank A"<n, where A™*+! =0, 


PART IV 


Field theory 


CHAPTER 15 


Algebraic extensions of fields 


1 Irreducible polynomials and Eisenstein criterion 


Let F be a field, and let Fx] be the ring of polynomials in x over F. We 
know that F[x] is an integral domain with unity and contains F as a 
proper subring. A polynomial f(x) in F[x] is called irreducible if the 
degree of f(x) = 1 and, whenever f(x) = g(x)h(x), where g(x),h(x) € 
F [x], then g(x) € F or A(x) € F.If a polynomial is not irreducible, it is 
called reducible. 

We remark that irreducibility ofa polynomial depends on the nature of 
the field. For example, x? + 1 is irreducible over R but reducible over C. 


11 Properties of F[x| 
We recall some of the basic properties of F(x]. 


(i) The division algorithm holds in F[x]. This means that if f(x) € 
F [x] and 0 # g(x) € F [x], then there exist unique q(x), r(x) © 
F(x] such that f(x) = g(x)q(x) + r(x), where r(x) = 0 or degree 
r(x) < degree g(x). 

(ii) F(x] is a PID (Theorem 3.2, Chapter 11). 

(iii) Fx] is a UFD (Example 1.2(b), Chapter 11), 

(iv) The units of [x] are the nonzero elements of F. 

(v) If p(x) is irreducible in F[x], then F[x]/(p(x)) is a field, and 
conversely. 


We now proceed to prove some results for testing whether a polyno- 
mial is reducible or irreducible. 
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1.2 Proposition. Let f(x) € F[x] be a polynomial of degree >1. If 
S(o) = O:for some a & F, then f(x) is reducible over F. 


Proof. By 1.1(i) we can write f(x) =(x — «)q(x) +7, where reF. Then 
0=f(a)=r, so f(x)=(&—a)g(x). Because f(x) has degree >1, 
a(x) € F; so f(x) is reducible over F. 0 


Definition. Let E be a field containing the field F, and let f(x) € F(x). 
An element a€ E will be called a root or a zero of f(x) if f(a) = 0. 
(If $00 = ag + ayxt s+ + a,x*, then f(a) stands for the element ay + 
aati: +a,ak in E) 


The converse of Proposition 1.2 holds for a certain class of polyno- 
mials, as given in the following proposition. 


13 Proposition. Let f(x) € F[x] be a polynomial of degree 2 or 3. 
Then f(x) is reducible if and only if f(x) has a root in F. 


Proof. If {(x) is reducible, then f(x) = f,Q),4(%), where f(x) and 00) are 
nonconstant polynomials, each of which has degree less than’3. But this 
implies that either f(x) or f(x) must be of degree 1. Let f(x) = ax + b, 
with a # 0. Then f,(— ba!) = 0 and, hence, f(— ba~') = 0, which proves 
that —ba7' is a root of f(x). OG 


Recall that a polynomial f(x) € Z[x] is called primitive if the greatest 
common divisor of the coefficients of f(x) is 1. 


Definition. 4 polynomial ag + a,x + +++ +.,x" over a ring R is called 
monic ifa, = 1. 


Clearly, every monic polynomial f(x) © Z[x] is primitive. The follow- 
ing lemma was proved earlier (Lemma 4.2, Chapter 11). 


1.4 Lemma. If f(x), g(x) © Z[x] are primitive polynomials, then their 
product f(x)g(x) is also primitive, 


A polynomial f(x) € Z[x] is called irreducible over Z if f(x) is an 
irreducible element in Z[x}. An irreducible polynomial over Z must be 
primitive. 
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15 Lemma (Gauss). Let f(x) € Z[x] be primitive. Then f(x) is reduc- 
ible over Q if and only if {0d is reducible over Z. 


Proof. If f(x) is reducible over Z, then, trivially, f(x) is reducible over Q. 
Conversely, suppose f(x) is reducible over Q. Let f(x) = u(x)v(x) with 
u(x), v(x) © Q[x) and u(x) € Q, v(x) € Q. Then f(x) = (a/b)u’(x\u’(>), 
where 1’(x) and v’(x) are primitive polynomials in Z[x]. Then bf(x) = 
a(u’{x)v’{x)). The g.c.d of coefficients of bf(x) is b, and the g.c.d. of the 
coefficients of au’(x)u’ (x) is a, by Lemma 1.4. Hence, = +a, so f(x) = 
tu’ (x)v’ (x). Therefore, f(x) is reducible over Z. O 


Note. deg u’(x) = deg u(x) and deg v’(x) = deg v(x). 


For polynomials f(x) € Z[x} that are not necessarily primitive, we 
have 


1.6 Lemma. If f(x) € Z[x] is reducible over Q, then it is also reducible 
over Z. 


Proof. The proof exactly parallels the proof of the corresponding result in 
Lemma 1.5. 0 


If f(x) € Z{x] has a root in Q, we can prove the stronger result 


17 Theorem, Let f(x) = ag t+ a,x+ +*+ +a,_,x""! +x" & Z[x] 
be a monic polynomial. If f(x) has a root a € Q, then a € Z and alap. 


Proof. Write a = a/B, where a,8 € Z and (a,8) = 1. Then 
a an! a” 
ata (<)+ hie (Z5)+f-0 
oF aN mt Baal B 
Multiply the above equation by 8"~! to obtain 
n 
ae + aapr-* pore Ht 0" = ae 


Because af € Z, it follows that a"/f € Z, so B must be + {. The last 
equation also shows ala). Hence,a=+a€ Zandala,. 0 
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18 Theorem (Eisenstein criterion). Let f(x) =ag+a,x+ +7 + 
a,x"EZ[x] n=l. If there is a prime p such that p? {do, plao, 
PIdy,...PlQ,-1, Pa, then f(x) is irreducible over Q. 


Proof, Suppose 
LO) = (bo + Byxt + +.Bx Meg text + +0,x°), 


with b,,c;€ Z, b, #0 #c,, r<n, and s<n. Then dg = doco and a, = 
b,c,. Then since pla, and p? J ag, either p(by and p ff cg, or plcyand p J by. 
Consider the case p|cy but p / by. Because p / a,,, it follows that p / b, and 
pi c,. Let c,, be the first coefficient in cg + +++ + ¢,x* such that p J/c,,. 
Then note that a, = BoC», + ByCm— + +++ + byCo. From this we see that 
PY a,, (otherwise, pjc,,), 80m = n. Then n = m S.5 <n, which is impos- 
sible. Similarly, if p|fy and p / Cg, we arrive at an absurdity. Hence, by 
Lemma 1.6, f(x) is irreducible over Q. 0 


19 Examples 


(a) x? ~ 2 is irreducible over Q. 
Solution. Follows from the Eisenstein criterion by setting p = 2. 


(b) (x) = 1 +x+ +++ +x°7! is irreducible over Q, where p is 
prime, 
Solution. Write P,(x) = (x? — 1)/(x — 1). Let 
B(x) =D, (x + 1) = ((x + 1P— Ie + I) 1) 


= E(x (Prt o +( P )x) 
x 1 pal 
mrt (Parts + ( Pp 

{ p-i 


Note that p divides all the coefficients except that of x?', and p? does not 
divide the constant term. Thus, g(x) is irreducible over Q. Hence, ®,(x) is 
also irreducible over Q (for reducibility of ®,(x) implies reducibility of 
&(x)]. 


Problems 
1. Show that x3 + 3x +2 € Z/(7)[x] is irreducible over the field 
Zi7). 


2. Show that x4 + 8 € Q[x] is irreducible over Q. 
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Show that x3 — x — | € Q[x] is irreducible over Q. 

4. Show that x3 + ax? + bx + 1 © Z[x] is reducible over Z if and 
only if eithera= borat+b=—2. 

5. Determine all (a) quadratic, (b) cubic, and (c) biquadratic irre- 
ducible polynomials over Z/(2). 

6. Determine which of the following polynomials are irreducible 

over Q. 

(a) x?-5x+10. 

(b) x*— 3x? +9, 

(c) 2x5 —5x44+5. 


w 


2 Adjunction of roots 


Definition. [fF is a subfield ofa field E, then E is called an extension field 
of F or simply an extension of F. 


If E is an extension of F, we denote this fact by the diagram 


E 


| 


rf 


If E is an extension of F, then trivially F is a vector space over F, The 
dimension of E over F is usually written as [E: F]. 


Definition. Let E be an extension of F. Then the dimension of E considered 
as a vector space over F is called the degree of E over F. ° 


Therefore, the degree of E over F is written as [E: F]. if [E: F] < », 
then £ is called a finite extension of F (or simply finite over F); otherwise 
E is called an infinite extension of F. 


21 Theorem. Let FCECK. be fields. If [K:E]}<® and 
[E:F] <~™, then 

(i) [K:F]<oo. 

(ii) [K:F])=(K:E)[E:F}. 
Proof: Let (v,,...,0,) be a basis of K over E, and let (w,...,w,,) bea basis of E 
over F. If uv € K, then 


u=Say, aeek. (1) 


eek 
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Because a; € E, 


a= byw, by EF. (2) 
j=l 
Substituting the @,’s from (2) into (1), we get 


i 


mon 
u=> Sbyw,, by EF. 
mje 
This shows that the mn elements »,w,, i = 1,....7,/ = 1,....2, form a set of 
generators of the vector space K over F. 
This proves (i). To prove (ii), we show that the mn elements v,w, are 


linearly independent over F. Suppose we have an equation 


min 


cow =O, cy FP. 
J 4 y 


int jet 
We can rewrite this as 


m n 
3D Ay, = 0, where A;= S cw, € E, i= 1,4. 
immt 


j=l 
Because the v,’s are linearly independent over £, the last equation gives 
A,= 


,= 0, T= 1,.../75 


that is, 
n 
>Y cyw; = 0, i= 1,2,...m. 
ry 
Because ¢,; € F and the ws are linearly independent over F, the last 
equation gives 
oj,=0, fori=1,...mandj= 1,..4n, 
which shows that the mn elements v,w,, i= 1,...,7,j = I,...., of K form a 


basis of K over F. This proves (ii). 0 


We recall that a 1-1 homomorphism ofa field F into a field £ is called 
an embedding of F into E. 


2.2 Lemma. Let E and F be fields, and let o: F > E be an embedding 
of F into E. Then there exists a field K such that F is a subfield of K and a 
can be extended to.an isomorphism of K onto E. 
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Proof. Let S be a set whose cardinality is the same as that of E — a(F) 
{ = the complement of o(F) in E) and that is disjoint from F. Let f be a 
1-1 correspondence from S to E — o(F). Set K= FU S. Then we can 
extend the embedding o: F— E to a mapping o*: K — E as follows: 
o*(a)= (a) if aE F, o*(a)=f(a) if ae S. Clearly, o* is a well- 
defined, !-1, onto mapping. We now define a field structure on K. If 
x,y © K, we define 


x+y=(a*)"'(o*(x) + o*(y)), 
xy = (0*)"'(o*(x)o*(y). 
Our definitions of addition and multiplication coincide with the given 
addition and multiplication of elements of the original field F, and it is 
clear that F is a subfield of K. Hence, K is the desired field. © 


Tn view of the above lemma, if is an embedding ofa field Fina field E, 
we can identify F with the corresponding image o(F) in E and can con- 
sider F as an extension of F. To express this identification of F with o(F), 
we write xin place of o(x) foreach x € F. Henceforth, whenever there is.an 
embedding of a field F into a field E, we say that E is an extension of F. 


2.3 Theorem. Let p(x) be an irreducible polynomial in F[x}. Then 
there exists an extension E of F in which p(x) has a root. 


Proof. Because p(x) is irreducible in F [x], (p(x)) is a maximal ideal in 
F[x); so E = F[x]/(p()) is a field. As explained in the previous para- 
graph, we identify each a € F with its coset @ = a + (p(x)) and regard Fas 
an extension field of F. 
Let 
P(X) = Ag + ax + + a,x". 

Then p(x) = 0 in E; that is, a tan+ --- + a,x" ~0; that is, d+ 
G,xX+ + +4,x"=0, where x=x+(p(xX))EE; that is, apt 
a,x+ +++ +a,x" =0, which shows that the element Xin F is a root of 
PX) € F[x}. 0 


2.4 Corollary (Kronecker theorem). Let /(x) € F{x] be a noncon- 
stant polynomial. Then there exists an extension E of F in whichf(x) has a 
root. 
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Proof. If f(x) has a zero in F, then we take E = F. Suppose f(x) has no 
zero in F. Let p(x) be an irreducible factor of f(x) in F(x] and set E = 
Flx}/(p(x)). Then by Theorem 2.3, E is an extension field of F in which 
p(x), and hence, f(x) has aroot. © 


Let p(x) be an irreducible polynomial in F(x] having a root, say u, inan 
extension field E of F. We denote by F(u) the subfield of E generated by F 
and « that is, the smallest subfield of £ containing F and u. Consider the 
mapping @: F[x] — E defined by 


D(by + bx to) + by x™) = byt but oo +b,u™, 


where by t+ bx+ +++ + 5,,x" © F[x]. Obviously, @ is a homomor- 
phism whose kernel contains p(x), because p(u) = 0. We show that Ker 
= (pQ)). 

Because F [x] is a PID, Ker(h) = (g(x)) for some g(x) € F[x]. Then 
P(x) & Ker db implies p(x) = g(x)h(x), for some h(x) & F [x]. Because p(x) 
is irreducible over F, h(x) € F. Thus, Ker @ = (g(x)) = (p(x)). 

By the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, 


F[x]/(p(x)) = image of @ 
= {byt but + +b,u" © Elby 
+ bx to +b x” © FIX) 
= Ful, say. 


Because F[x]/(p(x)) isa field, the set F[u] is a field. Obviously, F'[u] is the 
smallest subfield of E containing F and u, so F(u) = Fu). If the degree of 
p(x) is 7, then cannot satisfy any polynomial in F[x] of degree less than 
n, This shows that the set 


(1, 4, 0,...,0"7!) 


forms a basis of F(u) over F, and [F(u): F] = n. 
We summarize these results in 


15 Theorem. Let p(x) be an irreducible polynomial in F(x] and let u 
be a root of p(x) in an extension E of F. Then 


(i) F(u), the subfield of E generated by F and u, is the set 
Flu) = {bp + but oo) +b,,u™ © Elby + byx too +b, x™ © Fix); 


(ii) Ifthe degree of p(x) is n, the set (1, u,...,.u"—) forms a basis of F(u) 
over F; that is, each element of F(u) can be written uniquely as 
Cot cut oe +c,u""!, where c,€ Fand[Flu):F]=n. a 
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2.6 Examples 


(a) Consider the irreducible polynomial x? + 1 € R[x]. If u is a root of 
x? + {in some extension X of R, then the field R(u) = (a + buja,b © R} 
contains all the roots of x? + 1, 


Solution. Note that the existence of K follows from Theorem 2.3. Further, 
by Theorem 2.5, R(u) is a vector space over R and has a basis (1,u)}. Thus, 
R(u) = {a + bula,b € R}. Clearly, ifwisa root of x? + 1, then—wisalsoa 
root. Hence, R(w) contains both the roots of x? + 1. (wis generally written 
as V— 1, and R(u) is called the field of complex numbers denoted by C.) 


(b) Consider the irreducible polynomial x? + x + 1 € Z/(2)[x]. Ifuisa 
root of p(x) in some extension K of Z/(2), show that the subfield Z/(2){u] 
of K has four elements. 


Solution. By Theorem 2.5, elements of Z/(2)[u] are a + bu, where a,b € 
Z}(2). Thus, Z/(2)[u] = {0,1,u,1 + uj, where u2 + u+ 1 =0, isa field of 
four elements. 


Problems 


1. Show that p(x) =x?—x—1€ Z/(3)[x} is irreducible over 
Z/(3). Show that there exists an extension K of Z/(3) with nine 
elements having all roots of p(x). 

2. Show that x3 — 2 € Q[x] is irreducible over Q. Find (if it exists) 

an extension K of Q having ‘all roots of x}—2 such that 

[K:Q]=6. 

Find the smallest extension of Q having a root of x* — 2 € Q[x]. 

Find the smallest extension of Q having a root of x? + 4 € Q[x]. 

Let f,(x),.... fu(X) be a set of polynomials over a field F. Show that 

there exists an extension E of F in which each polynomial has a 

root. 


ww 


3 Algebraic extensions 


Definition. Let E be an extension of F. An element a€ E is said to be 
algebraic over F if there exist elements ay,...,a,(n = 1) of F, not all equal to 
0, such that 

Apt ayat ss +4,0"= 0. 
In other words, an element a¢ E is algebraic over F if there exists a non- 
constant polynomial p(xjeF [x] such that p(a) =0. 
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3.1 Theorem. Let FE be an extension field of F, and let uG E be 
algebraic over F. Let p(x) © F|x} be a polynomial of the least degree such 
that p(u) = 0. Then 


(i) p(x) is irreducible over F. 
(ii) If g(x) © F[x] is such that g(u) = 0, then pOdig(x). 
(iii) There is exactly one monic polynomial p(x) € F[x] ofleast degree 
such that p(u) = 0. 


Proof. (i) Let p(x) = p,(x)p.(x), and deg p,(x), deg p(x) be less than 
deg p(x). Then 0 = p(u) = p,(u) - p(u). This gives p,(u) = 0 or p,(u) = 0; 
that is, u satisfies a polynomial of degree less than that of p(x), a contra- 
diction. So p(x) is irreducible over F. 

(ii) By the division algorithm g(x) = p(x)g¢(x) + r(xo), where r(x) = Oor 
deg r(x) < deg p(x). Then g(u) = p(iq(u) + r(w); that is, r(u) = 0. Be- 
cause p(x) is of the least degree among the polynomials satisfied by u, r(x) 
must be 0. Thus, p{x)}g(x). 

(iii) Let g(x) be a monic polynomial of least degree such that 2g(u) = 0. 
Then by (ii) pOx)ig(x) and g(x)\p(x), which gives p(x) = g(x) since both 
are monic polynomials. 0 


Definition. The monic irreducible polynomial in F[x] of which u is a root 
will be called the minimal polynomial of u over F. 


Definition. An extension field E of F is called algebraic if each element of E 
is algebraic over F. 
Extensions that are not algebraic are called transcendental extensions. 


3.2 Theorem. If E is @ finite extension of F, then E is an algebraic 
extension of F. 


Proof: Letu € E and [E: F] = n. Then {1,...,u"} must bea linearly depen- 
dent set ofelements of E over F. Thus, there exist dg ,@,,...,@,,(not all zero) 
in F such that @g + au + +--+ + a,u"=0. Thus, u is algebraic over F. 
This proves the theorem, 0 


As a consequence of Theorems 3.2 and 2.5, we have 


3.3 Theorem. If E is an extension of F and u € E is algebraic over F, 
then F(u) is an algebraic extension of F. 
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Proof. If p(x) is the minimal polynomial of u over F and degree p(x) is n, 
then by Theorem 2.5, (F(u):F] =" < 00. Therefore, by Theorem 3.2, 
F(u) is an algebraic extension of F, O 


Not every algebraic extension is finite, as the following example shows. 


3.4 Example 

Consider the field E = Q(v2, V3....,vp,...), the smallest subfield of the field 
of real numbers containing the rationals Q and the square roots of all the 
positive primes. We claim that 


Qc QW2) ¢ QW2,V3)C + 


is an infinite properly ascending chain of subspaces over Q. In 
other words, each new adjunction of the square root of a prime is a 
proper extension. Let p,,...,p, be n distinct positive primes. Set F = 
Q(vp,,....¥p,). If q is any other prime not equal to any p,, i= I,....n, then 
we show Vg & F. We prove this by induction on n. Letn = 0. Then F= Q. 
Then by a proof analogous to the classical proof that ¥2 ¢ Q, we can show 
Va ¢ Q, so the result holds for n = 0. 

Assume now that the result is true for # — | primes and suppose that 
F = QD, ,.uVDy—1, Vp,). Set Fy = Q(vp,,.-.,VD,-1). By induction the 
result holds for Fozin addition, F = Fo(Vp,) isan extension of Fo of degree 

q 


2. If possible let Vg € F. Then 
Vq=atbvp,, ab€ Fo. 
This gives 


q=a?+ bp, + 2abvp,, 


which implies that vp, € Fo, a contradiction. Hence, vq ¢ F, as asserted, 
Therefore, 


Q Q(v2) € Q(V2,V3) C + 


is an infinite properly ascending chain. 

Hence, E = Q(v2,V3....,Vp,...) is not a finite extension of Q. Further, if 
aE, then there exists a positive integer r such that a € Q(Vp,, 
Vp,,....vp,), which is clearly a finite extension (in fact of degree 2’) of Q. 
Thus, a is algebraic over Q. Hence, E is an algebraic extension of Q, and 


[E:Q)] is infinite. 
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Definition. 47 extension E of F is called finitely generated if there exists a 
finite number of elements uy, Uy,...,u, in E such that the smallest subfield of 
E containing F and (u,,ty,...,u,is E itself. We then write E = F(u,,....u,). 


A finitely generated extension need not be algebraic. 


3.5 Example 


Let F[x] be a polynomial ring over a field F in a variable x. Consider the 
field of quotients E of F [x]. The elements of E are of the form 


(dg + 4,x+4+ ++ +a x) (by t b+ ot + bx"), 
where a,, b; © F and not all b, are zero. Thus, E is generated by x over F; 
that is, E = F(x). Clearly, by the definition ofa polynomial ring, x cannot 


be algebraic over F. Hence, E is not an algebraic extension. 
However, we have the following 


3.6 Theorem. Let £ = F(u,,...,u,) bea finitely generated extension of 
F such that each u,, i= 1,...,", is algebraic over F. Then E is finite over F 
and, hence, an algebraic extension of F. (The case for r = | was proved in 
Theorem 3.3.) 


Proof. Set E,= F(u,,...,u;), | = i= r. Observe that if an element in EF is 
algebraic over a field F, then, trivially, it is algebraic over any field K such 
that ED K 2 F. Therefore, each w; is algebraic over E,_,, i= 1,...,r, with 
E,=F. Also, E,= E;_ ,(u,;). Therefore, by Theorem 2.5, [E;:E;-,] is 
finite, say n;. By Theorem 2.1, 

[E:F] = (E22, Ep: B2) [EF 
hence, 

[E: Fl annayp ot my. 
Thus, £ is.a finite extension of F and therefore algebraic over F. 0 


An application of Theorem 3.6 gives 
3.7 Theorem, Let E be an extension of F. If K is the subset of E 


consisting of all the elements that are algebraic over F, then Kis a subfield 
of E and an algebraic extension of F. 
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Proof, We need only show that if a,b € E and are algebraic over F, then 
ax b, ab, and a/b (if b # 0) are also algebraic over F. This follows from 
the fact that ail these elements lie in F(a,d), which, by Theorem 3.6, is an 
algebraic extension of F. 

Thus, K is an algebraic extension of Fin FE. O 


The subfield K in Theorem 3.7 is called the algebraic closure of F in E. 
In the next section we define an algebraically closed field as one that has 
no proper algebraic extensions, and we show that for any given field F 
there exists a unique (up to isomorphism) algebraic extension F that is 
algebraically closed. This F is also called the algebraic closure of F, with- 
out any reference to its being in another field such as the field K already 


defined. 
We next prove an important result that we often use in the following 


sections. 


Definition. Let K and L be extension fields of a field F. Then a nonzero 
homomorphism (hence an embedding) a: K > L, such that o(a) = a for 
all aéF, is called an F-homomorphism of K into L or an embedding of 


K in L over F. 


The above terminology is consistent with the earlier definition of an 
¥F-homomorphism of vector spaces, for we can regard K and £ as vector 
spaces over F, and then if ¢ is a nonzero homomorphism of K into L (as 
fields) with o(a) = a for all a € F, then o(ax) = o(a)o(x) = aa(x). 


3.8. Theorem. Let £ be an algebraic extension of F, and leta: E> E 
be an embedding of E into itself over F. Then o is onto and, hence, an 
automorphism of E. 


Proof. Let a € E, and let p(x) be its minimal polynomial over F. Let £’ 
be the subfield of E containing F and generated over F by all roots of p(x) 
that lie in E. Thus, E’ is generated over F by a finite set of elements in E 
that are algebraic over F. So by Theorem 3.6, E’ is a finite algebraic 
extension of F. Furthermore, ¢ must map a root of p(x) onto a root of p(x) 
and, hence, maps £’ into itself. Now o(E’) = E’, because a is 1-1. Thus, 
{o(E’): F] = [E’: F]. But since o(E’) is a subspace of E’, it follows that 
o(E’) = E’. This implies that there exists b € E’ such that o(b) = a. 
Hence, ¢ is onto, which completes the proof of the theorem. O 
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Problems 


1. 


2 


10. 


Let FC KC Ebethree fields such that Kis an algebraic extension 
of Fanda & Eisalgebraic over K. Show that ais algebraic over F. 
Prove that V2 and V3 are algebraic over Q. Find the degree of 


(a) Q(./2) over Q. 
(b) Q(,/3) over Q. 
(©) Q(./2, /3) over Q. 
(4) QU/2+,/3) over Q. 


Determine the minimal polynomials over Q of the following 
numbers: 


(a) /245. (b) 3/245. () /-14+ 2. 

(d) /2-3,/3. 

Find a suitable number a such that 

fa) Q(/2,/9) = Qa). (b) QW/3,) = Qa). 

Let E be an extension of F, and let a,b € E be algebraic over F. 
Suppose that the extensions F(a) and F(d) of F are of degrees m 
and n, respectively, where (m,n) = 1. Show that ([F (a,b): F] = 
mn. 

If Lis an extension field of F and [E: FJ is prime, prove that there 
are no fields properly between E and F. 

Let E be an extension field of F. Ifa € E£ has a minimal polyno- 
mial of odd degree over F, show that F(a) = F(a?). 

Let x" — a & F[x] be an irreducible polynomial over F, and let 
be K be its root, where K is an extension field of F. If m is a 
positive integer such that mn, find the degree of the minimal 
polynomial of b” over F. 

Let F be a field, and let F(x) be a field of rational functions. Let 
L > Fbeasubfield of F(x). Prove that F(x) is an algebraic exten- 
sion of L. 

Give an example of a field E containing a proper subfield K 
such that E is embeddable in K and [E:K}] is finite. 


2x ., Qn 2n 
Let w=cos— + isin—, and u=cos—. 

n n n 
Show that [Q(w):Q(u)] =2. 


Let D be an integral domain and F be a field in D such that 
[D:F] < 00. Prove that D is a field. 
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4 Algebraically closed fields 


Definition. 4 field K is called algebraically closed if it possesses no proper 
algebraic extensions — that is, if every algebraic extension of K coincides 
with K. 


4.1 Theorem. For any field K the following are equivalent: 


(i) K is algebraically closed. 
(ii) Every irreducible polynomial in K[x] is of degree 1. 
(tii) Every polynomial in K(x] of positive degree factors completely in 
K{[x] into linear factors. 
(iv) Every polynomial in K[x] of positive degree has at least one root 


ink. 


Proof. (i} = (ii) Let p(x) € K [x] be an irreducible polynomial of degree n. 
-Then by Theorems 2.3 and 2.5, there exists a finite (hence algebraic) 
extension E of K such that [E: K] = n. But since K is algebraically closed, 
E=K,son=1. 

(ii) => (i) Let E be any algebraic extension of K, and let a € E. Then the 
minimal polynomial ofa over Kis irreducible and, therefore, has degree 1. 
Therefore, a € K and, hence E = K. The equivalence of (ii), (iii), and (iv) 
is obvious. O 


An example of an algebraically closed field is the field of complex 
numbers. Note that the algebraic closure of the field of real numbers R in 
the field of complex numbers C is C itself. 


Definition. {f F is a subfield of a field E, then E is called an algebraic 
closure of F if 


(i) E is an algebraic extension of F. 
(tt) Eis algebraicaily closed. 


The following is an easy fact, and its proof is left as an exercise. 

If F is a subfield of an algebraically closed field K, then the algebraic 
closure F of F in K is also algebraically closed. 

Next we show that any two algebraic closures of a field F (if they exist) 
are isomorphic under a mapping that keeps each element of F fixed. The 
proof of the existence of an algebraic closure F of F is given at the end. 

We first prove a key lemma. 
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42 Lemma. Let F be a field, and let o: F > L be an embedding of F 
into an algebraically closed field L. Let E = F(a) be an algebraic exten- 
sion of F. Then a can be extended to an embedding yn: E— L, and the 
number of such extensions is equal to the number of distinct roots of the 
minimal polynomial of a. 


Proof. Let p(x) = a) + a,x + +++ +x" be the minimal polynomial of w 
over F. Let 


D°(x) = o(ag) + ofa,)x +o +x" Lx]. 


Let £ bea root of p*(x) in L. Recall that ifa@ is algebraic over a field F, then 
a typical element of the field F(a) can be written uniquely as 4) + 
bat +++ + b,a*, where k < degree of the minimal polynomial of a 
over F, and b, & F, i= 1,...,k. 

Define 7: F(a) > L by the rule 


n(bo + bat ++ + bya*) = o(bo) + 0(b)B+ ++ + 0(b)B*. 


Then nis a well-defined mapping. Routine computation shows that 7 is 
ahomomorphism. Thus, 7 is an embedding of F(a) into L, and it extends 
a. Clearly, there is a 1-1 correspondence between the set of distinct roots of 
p(x) in L (hence, between the set of distinct roots of p(x) in its splitting 
field over F) and the set of embeddings of F(a) into L that extend a. This 
proves the last assertion. 0 


43 Theorem. Let E be an algebraic extension of a field F, and let a: 
F — L be an embedding of F into an algebraically closed field L. Then a 
can be extended to an embedding n: E— L. 


Proof. Let S be the set of all pairs (K,@), where K is a subfield of E 
containing F, and @ is an extension of o to an embedding of K into L. If 
(K,@) and (K’,@’) are in S, we write (K,0) = (K’,0’) if KC K’ and 0” 
restricted to Kis 6. Because (Fa) € S, S # ©. Also, if ((K;,0,)} isa chain in 
S, we set K = UK, and define 8 on Kas follows. Leta € K. Then a € K; for 
some i, and we define 6(a) = 6,(a). @ is well defined. Let a € K, and 
a& K,. Because either K; C K, or K, C K, by definition ofa chain in S, we 
get 0,(a) = 8,(a). Hence, 6 is well defined. Then (K,@) is an upper bound 
for the chain {(K;,6,)}. Using Zorn’s lemma, let (K,n) be a maximal ele- 
ment in S, Then is an extension of o, and we contend that K= E. 
Otherwise, there exists a € E, a ¢ K. Then by Lemma 4.2 the embedding 
yn: K > Lhasan extension n*: K(a) — L, thereby contradicting the maxi- 
mality of (K,7). Hence, K = E, which proves the theorem, O 
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We are now ready to show that any two algebraic closures of a field are 
isomorphic. 


44 Theorem. Let K and K’ be algebraic closures of a field F. Then 
K = K’ under an isomorphism that is an identity on F. 


Proof. Let 4: F > K be the injection; that is, A(a) = a for all a € F. By 
Theorem 4.3, A can be extended to an embedding 4*: K’ > K. Now 
K’ = )*(K’). Hence, 4*(K’) is also an algebraically closed field containing 
F, Because K is an algebraic extension of F, K is also an algebraic exten- 
sion of 7*(K’), which lies between F and K. But then 2*(K’) = K, so 2* is an 
isomorphism of K’ onto K, as desired. O 


Theorem 4.4 shows that an algebraic closure ofa field Fis unique up to 
isomorphism. Henceforth, we denote by F the algebraic closure of F. 
Now we want to show the existence of an algebraically closed field K 
containing a given field F and algebraic over it. The proof of this result, as 
given in the following theorem, is due to Artin and needs the concept ofa 
polynomial ring in an infinite number of variables. There are other 
proofs, but all of them need some additional concepts that are not dis- 
cussed in this book. For the sake of completeness we have chosen to give 
the proof by Artin. For those who find the proof involved, they may skip it 
at the first reading; this will not impede their understanding any of the 
following material. 
We first outline the concept of a polynomial ring in an infinite number 
of variables over a field F. 
, Let F be a field, and let S = (x,);-, be an infinite set of commuting 
indeterminates or variables. Then the elements of the form 
D4xX,X, 0 Xi. = EF, x, ES, 
finite 
with natural addition and multiplication form a ring F[S] called the 


polynomial ring over F in S. Note that for a polynomial £a;x;,, x;,--+X;,, to 
be zero each coefficient a; of each monomial x,,---x;, must be zero. 


45 Theorem. Let F be a field. Then there exists an algebraically 
closed field K containing F as a subfield. 


Proof. Let us first construct an extension K of F in which every polynomial 
in F [x] of degree = 1 hasa root. Let Sbe a set in 1-1 correspondence with 
the set of all polynomials in F[x] of degree = 1, and suppose to each 
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polynomial f= f(x) € F[x] of degree = 1 we correspond the element 
xpE S. 

Form the polynomial ring F[S]. We claim that if A is the ideal in F[S] 
generated by all polynomials f(x, of degree = 1 in F{S], then A # F[S]. 
Otherwise | € A, and, hence, 


BART +8 AOy) = 1, — with g, € F[S}. (1) 


Now 8;,....8, Will involve only a finite number of variables. Write 
Xy, = x; for each f,& F[x]. After reindexing, we can assume that x, = 
Xyqe.Xy, = X,, and the variables occurring in all g,, 1 = i= n, are in the 
SCt (Xp ,X2 50, Xpy-0yXm}- Thus, we can rewrite (1) as . 


S GiXi ys Xplfile) = 1. e) 


=] 


Let E be an extension of F in which each polynomial f.,...,f, has a root 
(Problem 5, Section 2). Leta, be acootoffjin E,i = 1,...,.2, Putx,; = a, for 
i=1,..,2and x,=0 fori=a-+ I,....min relation (2) and obtain 0 = 1, 
which is absurd. Thus, 4 # F[S]. Then by Zorn’s lemma, 4 can be em- 
bedded in a maximal ideal M of F[S]. It is easy to see that F[S]/M isa field 
containing a copy of F. Hence, F[S]/M can be regarded as an extension of 
F. Also, each polynomial f€ F[x] of degree = 1 has a root in F[S]/M. 
Therefore, we have constructed a field K,, namely, F[S]/M, that is an 
extension of F and in‘which every polynomial f(x) € F[x] of degree = 1 
has a root. 

Inductively, we can now form a chain of fields K, C K,C K3C... 
such that every polynomial in K,,[x] of degree = 1 hasarootin K,4,,. Let 
K=U*_,K,,.. Then K is a field, and every polynomial in K[x] has its 
coefficients in some subfield X,, and, hence, has a root in K,4, C.K. This 
completes the proof. O 


46 Theorem. Let F bea field. Then there exists. an extension F that is 
algebraic over F and is algebraically closed; that is, each field has an 
algebraic closure. 


Proof. Let K be an algebraically closed field containing F. If F is the set of 
all elements of K that are algebraic over F, then, by Theorem 3.7, Fis an 
algebraic extension of F. Let f(x) € F[x]. Then f(x) has a root aE K 
because K is algebraically closed, But then a € Kis algebraic over F, and 
because F is algebraic over F, we obtain, by Problem 1 in Section 3, that 
ais algebraic over F. Hence, a € F. Thus, Fis algebraically closed, which 
proves that F is an algebraic closure of F. 0 
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It is proved in Chapter 18 that every polynomial in C[x] has a root in C 
(fundamental theorem of algebra). This is equivalent to saying that C = 
C. Further, the tower 


f 
| 


with [C:R] = 2 shows that R = C. The algebraic closure Qof Q in Cis 
called the field of algebraic numbers. Q is a countable set, so it is strictly 
contained in C (Theorem 5,3, Chapter 1). 


CHAPTER 16 


Normal and separable extensions 


1 Splitting fields 


Definition. Le: f(x) be a polynomial in F[x] of degree = 1. Then an exten- 
sion K of F is called a splitting field of f(x) over F if 


(i) f(x) factors into linear factors in K(x]; that is 
f(x) = cx — 0) ++  ~ @,), a;€ K. 


(ii) K = F(a,,...,.@,); that is, K is generated over F by the roots 
yyy OF f(X) in K. 


For example, (i) the field Q(v2) = {a + bV2|a,b € Q) isa splitting field 
of x? — 2 € Q[x] over Q; (ii) a splitting field of x? + | € R[x] over Ris the 
field C. 

We note that a polynomial f(x) € F{x] always has a splitting field, 
namely, the field generated by its roots in a given algebraic closure F of F. 


Bl Theorem. IfK is a splitting field of f(x) © Fx) over F, then K isa 
finite extension and, hence, an algebraic extension of F. 


Proof. Because K = F(q,,...,@,) and each @;, i = 1,...,7, is algebraic over 
F, the proof follows from Theorem 3.6 of Chapter 15. © 


1.2 Theorem (uniqueness of splitting field). Ler K be a splitting field 
of the polynomial f(x) © F[x] over a field F. If E is another splitting field of 
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S(O over F, then there exists an isomorphism o: E — K that is identity on 


Proof, Let K be an algebraic closure of K. Then K is algebraic over K. 
Because_K is also algebraic over F, it follows that K is algebraic over F. 
Hence, K = F. Because E is an algebraic extension of F (Theorem 1.1), 
we get, by invoking Theorem 4.3 of Chapter 15, that the identity mapping 
A:F — F can be extended to an embedding a: E—> K. Let f(x) = ay + 
a,X+ + +4,x" € F[x]. Set f?(x) = a(a9) + a(a,)x + +++ + a(a,)x". 
Because o is identity on F, f°(x) = f(x). Now we have a factorization 

SQ) = (x — a) — ,) 
with a, € E, i= 1,...,, ¢€ F. From the fact that f(x) =f?) and c € F, 
we obtain 

L(x) = c(x ~ a(a,)) ++ (X — a(a,)), 
a unique factorization in K [x]. But since f(x) has a factorization in K [x], 
say 

L() = c(x ~ Bi) &— B,)s 
where £;,€ K, i= 1,...,.”, it follows that the sets {o(a,),...,0(«,)} and 
{B,,...,8,) are equal, Thus, 

K = F( By 5.5 Bn) = F(G(Q1),..-,0(Q,)) = OCF (A, ,..5Q,)) = OE). 


Hence, a is an isomorphism of E onto K. O 


Theorem 1.2 proves that the splitting field of a polynomial over a given 
field is unique (up to isomorphism) if it exists. But recall that any field F 
has an algebraic closure F that contains roots of all polynomials over F. 
Thus, the intersection of all subfields of F containing all the roots of a 
given polynomial f(x) € F[x] is the splitting field of f(x) over F. 


1.3 Examples 
(a) The degree of the extension of the splitting field of x3 ~ 2 € Q[y]Jis 6. 


Solution. By Eisenstein’s criterion x3 — 2 € Q[x] is irreducible over Q, 
and indeed it is the minimal polynomial of 2'. Thus, Q[x]/(x3 — 2) = 
Q(2") with [Q(2'/3):Q] = 3. Clearly, Q(2") is not the splitting field 
of x3-— 2 € Q{x], since x3 — 2 = (x — 2')(x? + 2'8x + 274) implies 
x? — 2 has two complex roots, say @ and @. Thus, p(x) = x? + 23x + 
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278 € Q(24/3)[x] is irreducible over Q(2/3). Hence, 
Q2'4)XY(aQ) = Q(27 (a) = Q2?,0), 


and the degree of extension of Q(2'7,a@) over Q(2'/’) is 2, the degree of 
p(x). Because Q(2'/?,a) contains one root a of p(x), it will also contain the 
other root a. Hence, Q(27,q) is the splitting field of x? — 2 € Q[x] over 
Q. Finally, 


[Q2'?,a): Q} = [Q(2"7,a): Q(2"9)][Q(2"):Q] 
=3:2=6. 


This completes the solution. We exhibit the bases of extensions in the 
following diagram: 


Qi2!? a) Q2'3 a) 
basis {J. a} 
Qi") basis (1, 243,223, 
| basis (1, 21/3, 27/3} 23 | 22/3} 
Q Q 
(b) Let p be prime. Then f(x) = x? — le oo has sehrnE He field Q(a), 
where a # | anda? = |. Also, [Q(a): Q)=p-— 1. 
Solution 
Sx) = (x = Wee + xe 2 toe txt 1). 
We know 


P(x)= xP T+ + xt 1E Q[x] 


is irreducible over Q. Let a be a root of p(x) in the splitting field of f(x) 
over Q. Then, clearly, a? = 1 anda # 1, Weassert that 1,a,c,...,@°~! are 
p distinct roots of f(x). Clearly, a? = 1 implies (a’¥ = 1 for all positive 
integers i. Thus, we need to show that 1,a,q@?,...,a@?~! are distinct roots. 

Note that if 7 is the smallest positive integer such that a” = 1, then mip. 

Thus, m = p. Hence, no two roots in the list 1,a,...,@?~! can be equal, 

whence these are all the p roots of x? — 1, Hence, the splitting field of 
x? — 1 € Q[x] is Q(a@). Because the minimal polynomial of & is p(x), 
which is of degree p — 1, we get [Q(a): Q] = p — 1, which completes the 
solution. 


We prove later that the degree of extension of the splitting field of 
x" — 1 € Q[x] is h(n), where @ is Euler’s function. 
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(c) Let F = Z/(2). The splitting field of x? + x? + [ € F{x] isa finite 
field with eight elements. 


Solution. Because x3 + x? + 1 has degree 3, we know this is reducible if 
and only if it has a root in F. But by actual substitution neither 0 nor | isa 
root. Thus, x? +x?+ 1 is irreducible over F. Let @ be a root of this 
polynomial in its splitting field. Then we find 


SO+x?+1=(x+a)2+(1 t+ art (at a’)) 
=(x tart ary(x+14+a4 a). 


Therefore, F(a) is the splitting field of x3+x?+1 over F, and 
[F(a): F] = 3, the degree of the minimal polynomial x3 + x? + 1 of a. 
Furthermore, F(a) has a basis {1,a,a7} over F. Therefore, 


F(a) = (0,1,0,07,a+ ta?+ Lortaet+at 1}, 
where a? + a? + 1 = 0. This completes the solution. 


(d) The splitting field of f(x) = x4 ~ 2 € Q[x] over Q is Q(2,i), and 
its degree of extension is 8. 


Solution. f(x) = x* — 2 € QExX] is irreducible over Q. We find f(x) has a 
root 2/4, So f(x) is the minimal polynomial of 2'* over Q. Thus, 


(Q(2"*): Q] =4, the degree of f(x). 


Now f(x) = (x — 2"4)(x + 2")(x? + 27) and x? + 21 is irreducible 
over Q(2"*), Thus, the root 2! jhas x? + 2" as its minimal polynomial 
over Q(2'/*), whence 


(Q(2"4)(24i); Q(2*)] = 2. 
Because Q(2'/4)(2/47) = Q(2"4,i) is clearly the splitting field and 
(Q(2"4,i): Q] = [(Q(2"4,i): Q2)Q2"4): Q]=4-2= 8, 


we have completed the solution. We illustrate it in the following diagram: 


Q(2"/4, i) 

basis (1, 21/4 #} 
Q's) 
basis (1, 21/4, 21/2, 23/4) 
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Preblems 


1. Construct splitting fields over Q for the following polynomials. 
(a) x°-1. (b) x*41. (©) x®-1. (d) (x? -—2)(x3—3). 
Also find the degrees of extension over Q. 

2. Construct a splitting field for x7 + x + 1 © Z/(2)[x] and list all 
its elements. 

3. Find conditions on a and b such that the splitting field of x3 + 
ax + b & Q[x] has degree of extension 3 over Q. 

4. In Problem 3 find conditions on a and b such that the degree of 
extension is 6 over Q. 

5. Let E be the splitting field of a polynomial of degree n over a field 
F. Show that [E: F] =n! 

6. ~ Let f(x) € F[x] be a polynomial of degree n = 1 over F. Show 
that f(x) has exactly n roots in its splitting field. (A multiple root 
occurring with multiplicity m is counted m times.) 

7. Ifan irreducible polynomial p(x) over a field F has one root ina 

! splitting field E of a polynomial f(x) & F [x], then p(x) has all its 
roots in E. 

8. Show that over any field K D Q the polynomial x? — 3x +1 is . 
either irreducible or splits into linear factors. 

9. Let f(x) =x* — 2x? — 2eQ[x]. Find the roots a, B of f(x) such 
that 


Qta) = Q(A). 
What is the splitting field of f(x)? 


2 Normal extensions 


Let (f(X))eq be a family of polynomials of degree = | overa field F. In the 
previous section we defined the splitting field of a polynomial over F. 
Now by a splitting field of a family (f(X))ie, Of polynomials we mean an 
extension E of F such that every f(x) splits into linear factors in E[x], and 
Eiisgenerated over F by all the roots of the polynomials f(x), i € A. If A is 
finite and our polynomials are f,(x),...,f,(0), then their splitting field is a 
splitting field of the single polynomial f(x) = f,(x) °-+ f,(x), obtained by 
taking the product. The proof of uniqueness (up to isomorphism) of a 
splitting field of a single polynomial can be extended to prove the unique-. 
ness (up to isomorphism) of a splitting field of a family of polynomials 
over a given field. 

The next theorem proves a set of equivalent statements for an exten- 
sion E of F to be a splitting field of a family of polynomials over F. 


\ 
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21 Theorem. Let E be an algebraic extension of a field F contained in 
an algebraic closure F of F. Then the following conditions are equivalent: 


(i) Every irreducible polynomial in F[x] that has a root in E splits 
into linear factors in E. 
(ii) E is the splitting field of a family of polynomials in F{x\. 
(tit} Every embedding o of E in F that keeps each element of F fixed 
maps E onto E. (In other words, a may be regarded as an auto- 
morphism of E.) 


Proof. (i) = (ii) Leta € E, and let p,(x) be its minimal polynomial over F. 
By (i), p(x) splits into linear factors in E. Thus, it follows immediately 
that E is a splitting field of the family (p,(x)), a € E. 

(ii) = (iii) Let (f(x), 7 € A, be a family of polynomials of which £ is 
the splitting field. Ifa is a root of some f(x) in E, then for any embedding o 


_ of Einto F that keeps each element of F fixed, we know o(a) is a root of 


Ax). Because E is generated by the roots of all the polynomials f,(20), if 
follows that o maps £ into itself. Thus, by Theorem 3.8 of Chapter 15, cis 
an automorphism of E. 

(iii) = (i) Let p(x) € F [x] be an irreducible polynomial over F that has 
aroot a€ E. Let 8 F be another root of p(x). We show that £ € E. 
Because @ and £ are roots of the same irreducible polynomial p(x), we 
have F-isomorphisms 


F(a) = F[x\/(p()) = F(A). 


Let o: F(@) > F(B) be the isomorphism given above. Then o(a) = 8 
and o(a)= a for all a& F. By Theorem 4.3 of Chapter 15, a can be 
extended to an embedding o*: E > F. But then, by (iii), o* is an auto- 
morphism of F; hence, o*(a)=a(a)=fE E. This completes the 
proof. Oo 


Definition. An extension E of a field F is called normal if E satisfies any 
one of the equivalent statements of Theorem 2.1. 


2.2 Examples of normal extensions 


(a) C is a normal extension of R. 

(b) R is not a normal extension of Q, for x? — 2 € Q[x] is irreducible 
over Q and has a root ¥2 in R, but it does not split into linear factors in R 
because it has complex roots. 

(c) If a = cos(z/4) + i sin(7/4), then Q(q) is a normal extension of Q. 
This follows from the fact that Q(q) is the splitting field of x* + 1 € Q[x]. 
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(d) In general, any extension E of a field F, such that [E: F] = 2, is 
a normal extension. Let a € E, a ¢ F. Let p(x) be the minimal poly- 
nomial of @ over F. Then [F(a):F]=degree of p(x). Because 
[E: F(a)|[F(a):F] =[E:F]=2, we must have [E:F(a)]=1 and 
(F(a): F'] = 2. Thus, E = F(a), and the degree of p(x) is equal to 2. Be- 
cause p(x) has one roota € E, it must have its other root also in E. Hence, 
E is the splitting field of p(x) € F[x] and is thus a normal extension of F. 


2.3 Example 


Let EF be a finite extension of F. Then E is a normal extension of F if and 
only if £ is a splitting field of a polynomial f(x) & F [x]. 


Solution. By hypothesis E = F(a,,...,.@,), where a; € E are algebraic over 
F. Let p(x) be the minimal polynomial of a; over F. 

Assume first that E is a normal extension of F. Then p;(x) splits in E 
because it has one root a; € E. Thus, f(x) = p,(x) +--+ p(x) € F [x] has ail 
rootsin E. Because E-= F(a,,...,@,) and Q,,...,@,, are some of the roots of 
JS(x), E must be the splitting field of f(x). The converse follows from 
Theorem 2.1. 


Preblems 


1. Which of the following extensions are normal over Q? 

fa) QO/=2.  (&) Q65./7).  )_QU/= I). 

(d) Q(x), where x is not algebraic over Q. 

Is R(V—5) normal over R? 

Let E be a normal extension of F and let K be a subfield of E 

containing F. Show that E is a normal extension over K. Give an 

example to show that K need not be a normal extension of F. 

4. Let F= Q(v2) and E = Q(V2). Show that £ is a normal exten- 

sion of F, F is a normal extension of Q, but E is not a normal 

extension of Q. 

Show that every finite extension of a finite field is normal. 

6. Let E,,ieA, bea family of normal extensions ofa field F in some 
extension K of F. Show that () £; is also a normal extension 
of F. feA 

7. Show that the field generated by a root of x? — x — 1 over Q is 
not normal over Q. 

8. Find the smallest normal extension (up to isomorphism) of 
Q(2"4) in Q (the algebraic closure of Q). 


wee 


Ln 
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9. Find the smallest normal extension (up to isomorphism) of 
Q(2"!4, 34/4) in 0. 

10. Let F,E, and K be fields such that F C E ¢ K and K is normal 
over F. Show that any F-homomorphism 


o. EK 


can be extended to an F-automorphism of K. 
11. Let Ec F and K cF be normal extensions of a field F. Show 
that the subfield L generated by E and K is also normal over F. 


3 Multiple roots 


The purpose of this section is to discuss the multiplicity of roots of a 
polynomial over a field. For this purpose we introduce the concept of the 
derivative of a polynomial. 

Let f(x) = Z.oa,x' be a polynomial over a field F. We define the 
derivative of f(x) by f’(x) = 27, ia,x'7!. Then properties of derivatives — 
that are familiar from calculus are not necessarily valid here. For example, 
J’(x) = 0 does not always imply that f(x) is a constant: for example, if-we 
set f(x) = x? in a field of characteristic 5 then f’(x) = 5x* =0. 

The ordinary rules for operating with derivatives, however, remain the 
same. It is easy to verify that taking the derivative is a linear operation; 
that is, we have 


31 Theorem. (af(x) + bg()Y = af’(x) + bg’(x), where a,b € F. 


For the derivative of a product we have the usual rule. 


3.2 Theorem. (/(x)g()Y =f’ ga) + f0d3’()- 


The proof follows easily from the definition of a derivative. 

Let K be a splitting field of a polynomial f(x) € F[x]. Let a bea root of 
F(x). Then (x — a) | £00) in K[x]. If (x — a) is the highest power of (x = a) 
that divides f(x) in K [xx], then sis called the multiplicity of x. Ifs = 1, then 
a is called a simple root; if s> 1, then « is called a multiple root. 


3.3 Theorem. Let f(x) € F{x] be a polynomial of degree = | withaas 
a root. Then a is a multiple root if and only if f'(a@) = 
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Proof. Because a: is a root of f(x), by the division algorithm we can write 
I(x) = (x — ag). 


Then f’(x) = (x — @)g ’(x) + g(x). Clearly, a is a multiple root of f(x) if 
and only if g(a) = 0. Because f’(a)} = g(a), the proposition follows. OG 


3.4 Corollary. Let f(x) be an irreducible polynomial over F. Then f(x) 
has a multiple root if and only if f’(x) = 0. 


Proof, By Theorem 3.3, ais a multiple root of f(x) ifand only if it is a root 
of f(x). Because f(x) is irreducible, a~1f(x) is the minimal polynomial of 
a over F, where a is the leading coefficient of f(x). Thus, if f’(x) * 0, 
degree of f’(x) = degree of a~'!f(x), a contradiction. Hence, f(x) = 0. 0 


3.5 Corollary. Any irreducible polynomial f(x) over a field of charac- 
teristicO has simple roots. Also any irreducible polynomial f(x) over a field 
F of characteristic p # 0 has multiple roots if and only if there exists 
a(x) © F Ix} such that 


LO) = BQ”). 


Proof. Let f(x) = 27.9a,x! be an irreducible polynomial over a field F. By 
Corollary 3.4, f(x) has multiple roots if and only if (= 
=, ia,x'"! = 0. This implies ia; = 0, 1 <i < n. Ina field of characteris- 
tic 0 this gives a; = 0, | = i <n, But then f(x) = ay € F, a contradiction. 
Thus, f(x) has all roots simple if F is of characteristic zero. In case F is of 
characteristic p # 0, and if a, # 0, we must have pli. This implies f(x) = 
a,x‘, where either a; =0 or pli. But then f(x) = g(x?) for a suitable 
polynomial g(x) € F[x]. 0 


The following is an interesting fact regarding the multiplicity of roots of 
an irreducible polynomial over any field. 


3.6 Theorem. If f(x) € F(x] is irreducible over F, then all roots of f(x) 
have the same multiplicity. 


Proof. Let F be the algebraic closure of F, and let aand fbe roots of f(x) in 
F with multiplicities k and k’, respectively. We know that 


F(Q) = FIx\/(f00) = F(B) 
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by 


agt aati: +4a,a" > agt a,x 
$e tayx" + (f0)) > dy ta Bt o- + a,B". 


Let us denote this isomorphism of F(a) to F(B) by a. Clearly, o(a) = £. 
Consider the diagram 


* —. 
7 ——__+—_> F6 


F(a) ———2.-__-» Fi) 
We know a can be extended to an isomorphism o* from F to F(f) = EF. 
Then o* induces a ring homomorphism 


ni Fix) FL) 
given by 
Nag Fayxt + +.4,x) =a) tata xt oo +a*a,’. 
We note that n(/(x)) = f(x). Because n(x — a)‘ = (x — BY, we get that 


(x — B)* is a factor of f(x), so k’ 2 k, The roles of a and # can be inter- 
changed to show that k = k’. Hence, k =k’. O 


3.7 Corollary. Zf f(x) € Fx] is irreducible over F, then f(x) = 
alll... (x — a), where a; are the roots of f(x) in its splitting field over F, 
and k is the multiplicity of each root. 


Proof. Obvious from Theorem 3.6. © 


38 Example 


Let K = F(x) be the field of rational functions in one variable x over a field 
F of characteristic 3. (Indeed, F(x) is the field of fractions of the polyno- 
mial ring F[x].) Then the polynomial y? — x in the polynomial ring K[y] 
over K is irreducible over K and has multiple roots. 


Solution. If y> ~ x has a root in K, then there exists g(x)/h(Qd) in K with 
A(x) # 0 such that (g(x)/h(x))> = x; that is, g3(x) = xh?(x). But this im- 
plies that 3 (degree of h(x)) + 1 = 3 (degree of g(x)), which is impossible. 
Thus, y3 — x € K[y is irreducible over X. Now if f, and , are two roots 
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of y> ~ x in its splitting field, then 6} = x = £3. But then (8, — 8,8 = 
Bi + (— 183 = 0, and, hence, 2, — 8, =0. This shows that y3— x has 
only one distinct root whose multiplicity is 3. This completes the solution. 


In the next section we show that an irreducible polynomial over a finite 
field has only simple roots. Hence, it will follow then that the only fields 
over which an irreducible polynomial may have multiple roots are infinite 
fields of characteristic p + 0. 


Problems 


1. Verify that (f00) + gQ)Y =f'Od) + 2’(0). 
2. Let F be a field and a,h € F. Show that for any polynomial 
S(x)eF[x] of degree n, 


fla+hy= ¥ GS 
where f(x) = (f M09) and f (xX) =f’), k= 2,3,.... (FMA) 
is called the kth derivative of f(x) at x = a.) 

3. Show that f(x) & F[x] has a root @ of multiplicity n > 1 if and 
only iff (a) = 0,k = 1,...,.2 — 1, and f(a) # 0, where f(a) is 
the ith derivative of f(x) at x = @ as defined in Problem 2. 

4, Let/f(x) bea polynomial of degree 7 over a field F of characteristic 
p. Suppose f’(x) = 0. Show that p|n and that f(x) has at most n/p 
distinct roots. 


4 Finite fields 
Definition. 4 field is called prime if it has no proper subfield. 


Clearly, every field F contains a prime field - namely, the intersection 
of the family of its subfields, called the prime field of F. 

We remark that Q and Z/(p), p prime, are prime fields. The following 
theorem shows that these are the only two kinds of prime fields. 


4.1 Theorem. The prime field of a field F is either isomorphic to Q or 
to Z/(p), p prime. 


Proof. Consider the mapping f: Z — F given by f(n) = ne, ethe unity of F. 
It is easily checked that fis a homomorphism. 

Case 1. Ker f= (0) (or, equivalently, char F is 0). Then f is an embed- 
ding of Z into F. This embedding can be extended to an embedding f*: 
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Q- Fby defining f*(m/n) = me/ne. Thus, Q embeds in F, and, hence, 
the prime field of F is isomorphic to Q. 

Case 2. Ker f# 0. Because Z is a PID, Ker f= (m), ma positive integer. 
By the fundamental! theorem of homomorphisms of rings Z/(s) = Im.f- 
This shows that Z/(m), being isomorphic to a subring of the field F, has no 
proper divisors of zero, so mt must be a prime number p. Thus, Z/(p) 
embeds in F. Hence, the prime field of F is isomorphic to Z/(p). O 


42 Theorem. Let F be a finite field. Then 


(i) The characteristic of F is a prime number p and F contains a 
subfield F, = Z/(p). 
(ii) The number of elements of F is p" for some positive integer n. 


Proof, The proof of (i) follows from Theorem 4.1. 

To prove (ii), we regard F as a vector space over its prime field F,,. Let 
(é,,...,€,) be a basis of F over F,. Then any element x € F can be written 
uniquely as 


X=aQ+ +" +4,e,, a,;€ F,, i= 1,2,...,". 


The number of elements of F is thus p”, since each a; in the previous 
expression for x can be chosen in p ways, p being the number of elements 
of F,, O 

Pp 


A finite field is also called a Galois field. A Galois field with p” elements 
is usually written as GF(p"). 

We next prove that finite fields are splitting fields of suitable polyno- 
mials over F,, the subfield with p elements. 


4.3 Theorem. Any finite field F with p” elements is the splitting field of 
xP" — x & F[x]. Consequently, any two finite fields with p" elements are 
isomorphic. 


Proof. In the finite field F with p" elements the nonzero elements form a 
multiplicative group of order p” — 1. Thus, if0 #/ € F, then #”"-! = 1, 
so 4?" = 4, Also, if A=0, then 4?” = 4. Hence, all the p” elements of F 
satisfy the equation x?” — x = 0. Because x?" — x € F,[x] has only p” 
roots, it follows that F coincides with the set of roots of x?" — x. 

Let E and F be two finite fields with p” elements. By Theorem 4.2, E 
and F contain subfields E, and F,, each of p elements. Also, E and F are 
splitting fields of x?" — x over E, and F,, respectively. But since E, = F,, 
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it follows by uniqueness of splitting fields (up to isomorphism) that E = F. 
This proves the theorem. © 


The next theorem shows that there exists a field with p” elements for 
any prime p and positive integer n. As a matter of notation, we denote 
Zip) by Z,. 


4.4 Theorem. For each prime p and each positive integer n= 1 ihe 
roots of x?" ~ x © Z,]x) in its splitting field over Z, are all distinct and 
form a field F with p" elements. Also, F is the splitting field of x?" — x over 
Zp: 
Proof. Let f(x) = x?" — x. Because f’(x) = p"x?"—! — 1 #0, by Theorem 
3.3, f(x) cannot have multiple roots. Thus, f(x) has all its p" roots distinct. 
We show that these roots form a field that is the splitting field of f(x) over 
Z,. Let a and £ be roots, where f is different from zero. Then 


(at BP =a t+ PP =atZp. 


(aB-!" = ar (Bry! = af. 


Thus, the set of roots forms a subfield of the splitting field and, therefore, 
coincides with it. O 


We now show that any finite field has an extension of any given finite 
degree. 


45 Theorem. [fF is a finite field with p" elements and m is a positive 
integer, then there exists an extension field E of F such that |E:F] =m, 
and all such extensions are isomorphic. 


Proof. Let F be the algebraic closure of F. Consider the polynomial 
fQ) = xe" — xe Fix]. If O#uEF, then w’"'=1, because the 
multiplicative group of F is of order p” — 1. In addition, because nln, 
(p" — \|p™ — 1), which gives u?”""' = 1; thatis, uw?" = u. This shows that 
each element of F satisfies f(x). 

By Theorem 4.5 the p™ roots of f(x) are distinct and form a field E. 
Thus, we have the tower 
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Next we prove an important result regarding the multiplicative group 
of nonzero elements of a finite field. 


46 Theorem. The muiltiplicative group of nonzero elements of a finite 
field is cyclic. 


Proof. We cite a result in group theory: Let a and b be elements of a finite 
abelian group G of orders m and n, respectively. Then there exists an 
element c € G whose order is the l.c.m. of mand n(Problem 14, Sectidn 3, 
Chapter 4). 

Let F* be the multiplicative group of nonzero elements of F. By an 
application of the result cited, we can find an element a € F* whose order 
ris the l.c.m. of the orders of ail the elements of F*. Then the order of each 
element of F* divides r. Hence, foralla € F*, a’ = 1. Because the polyno- 
mial x’ — { has at most rroots in F, it follows that the number of elements 
in F* = r. However, 1,a,....’—! are all distinct and belong to F*. Thus, 
F* is generated bya. O 


As an immediate consequence we have 


47 Corollary. Let E be a finite extension of a finite field F. Then 
E = F(a) for somea€ E. 


Proof. Let the multiplicative group E* of nonzero elements of E be gener- 
ated by a. Then the smallest subfield F(a) of E containing F and a is E 
itself. O 


Corollary 4.7 gives an important result contained in 


48 Theorem. Let F be a finite field. Then there exists an irreducible 
polynomial of any given degree n over F. 


Proof. Let E be an extension of F of degree » (Theorem 4.5). Then 
E = F(a) by Corollary 4.7. Because E is a finite extension of F,a € Eis 
algebraic over F. Let p(x) be the minimal polynomial of w over F. Then 
{ F(a): F] = degree of p(x). But since F(a) = E and (£: F] = n, we have 
an irreducible polynomial p(x) of degree n over F. O 


49 Examples 


(a) Show that a finite field F of p* elements has exactly one subfield with 
p™ elements for each divisor m of n. 
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Solution, We quote a result in group theory: A cyclic group of order has a 
unique subgroup of order d for each divisor d of n. 

Now F* = F — (0} is a cyclic group of order p” — 1. Because mijn, 
p” — | divides p" — 1. Thus, there exists a unique subgroup H of F* of 
order p” — 1. So for all x € H, x?""! = 1. Hence, x?” = x forallx € HU 
{0}. Because the roots of x?" = x form a field, H U {0} is our required 
subfield of the given field. 


(b) If f(x) € F [x] is an irreducible polynomial over a finite field F, then 
all the roots of f(x) are distinct. 


Solution. Let F bea finite field with p” elements. By Corollary 3.5, f(x) has 
multiple roots if and only if f(x) = 2 %oa,(x")'. Because a; € F, a?" = aj. 
Set 6, = a#""'. Thus, f(x) has multiple roots if and only if 


. m m 
SOD = Dix!" = (3 bax) 
i=O imO 
a contradiction, because f(x) is irreducible. Thus, f(x) must have distinct 
roots, a 
The next problem is a converse of Theorem 4.6. 
(c) If the multiplicative group F* of nonzero elements of a field F is 
cyclic, then F is finite. 


Solution. Let F* = (a), where a generates F*. If F* is finite, then F is 
finite, and we are done. So assume F* is an infinite cyclic group. 

Case 1. The characteristic of F is p > 0. In this case F = F(a), where 
F,, is the subfield (0,),2,....9 — 1} of F. Consider | + a. If 1 + @ = 0, then 
a? = 1, a contradiction, because F* is infinite. If 1 + a #0, then 1+ 
a€ F*, so 1 +a@=a’, where r is some positive or negative integer. In 
either case 1 + @ = a’ yields a polynomial over F, with aasits root. Thus, 
ais algebraic over F,, so {[F,(a): F,| = degree of the minimal polynomial 
of a over F, = r, say. Then F = F,(@) has p’ elements, a contradiction. So 
either the characteristic of F is 0, or F* must be finite. 

Case 2. The characteristic of Fis 0. HereO # 1 © F.So—1 =a’, where 
ris some positive or negative integer. This implies a7 = 1; that is, o(a) is 
finite, a contradiction. Hence, F* must be finite, so F must be a finite 
field. 


(d) The group of automorphisms of a field F with p” elements is cyclic 
of order n and generated by @, where (x) = x’, x € F. (@ is called the 
Frobenius endomorphism.) 
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Solution. Let F bea field with p” elements. Let Aut (F) denote the group of 
automorphisms of F. Clearly, the mapping ¢: F — F, defined by (x) = 
x’, is a homomorphism. Let x? = 3”. Then (x — py)? =0. Thus, x =}. 
This shows that @ is 1-1 and, hence, onto. Thus, @ € Aut(F). We note 
that f” = identity because 6"(x) = x?" = x for all x © F. Let d be the 
order of d. We have 64(x) = x?’ for all x € F. Hence, each x € Fis a root 
of the equation 1°*~ 1 = 0. This equation has p% roots. It follows that 
d =n, whence d =n. Why? 

Let @ be a generator of the multiplicative cyclic group F*. Then F = 
F(a), where F,, is the subfield of F with p elements. Let f(x) be the 
minimal polynomial of a over F,,. Clearly, the degree of f(x) = n. We are 
interested in counting the number of extensions of the identity mapping 
4: F, > F to an automorphism 2*: F > F. This will then give us all the 
automorphisms of F, because, clearly, any automorphism of F keeps each 
element of F, fixed. 

By Lemma 4.2 of Chapter 15 it follows that the number of automor- 
phisms of F is equal to the distinct roots of f(x). However, by Example (b), 
(x) has all its roots distinct. Thus, the order of the group Aut(F) is n. 

We showed in the beginning that there exists an element @ € Aut(F) 
such that the order of @ is n. Hence, Aut(F) is a cyclic group generated 


by @. 


Problems 


1. If Fisa finite field of characteristic p, show that each element a of 
F has a unique pth root “a in F. 

2. Construct fields with 4, 8, 9, and 16 elements. 

3. Find generators for the multiplicative groups of fields with 8, 13, 
and 17 elements. 

4. Find generators for the group of automorphisms of fields with 4, 
8, 9, and 16 elements. 

5. Let Fbea field with four elements. Find irreducible polynomials 
over F of degrees 2, 3, and 4. 

6. If F isa field and f: F— Fis a mapping defined by 


f=x', x #0, 
(x) =0, x=0, 
show that fis an automorphism of F if and only if F has at most 
four elements. 

7, Prove that in any finite field any element can be written as the 
sum of two squares. 
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8. If F is a finite field, then H U {0} is a subfield of F for each 
subgroup H of the multiplicative group F* if and only if |F*| is 
either 1 or a prime of the form 2” — 1, where x is a positive 
integer. 

9. Show that x? —x—1] is irreducible over Z,. Let K be the 
splitting field of degree p over Z,. Show K = Z,(w), where w 
is a root of x? — x — 1. For p = 2,3, and 5, show that the order 
of w in the group K —{0} is 1+p+p?+--+p?7?. 

10. Without actually computing, find the number of irreducible 
polynomials of (i) degree 2 and (ii) degree 3 over each of the 
fields Z, and Z,. 


5 Separable extensions 


Definition. An irreducible polynomial f(x) © F{x] is called a separable 
polynomial ifall its roots are simple. Any polynomial f(x) € F [x] is called 
separable if all its irreducible factors are separable. 

A polynomial that is not separable is called inseparable. 


Definition. Let E be an extension of a field F. An element a € E that is 
algebraic over F is called separable over F ifits minimal polynomial over F 
is separable. 

An algebraic extension E of a field F is called a separable extension if 
each element of E is separable over F. 


5.1 Remarks. (a) It follows by Corollary 3.5 that any polynomial over 
a field of characteristic zero is separable. Thus, if Fis a field of characteris- 
tic 0, then any algebraic extension of F is separable. 

(b) By Example 4.9(b), irreducible polynomials over finite fields have 
distinct roots. Hence, any algebraic extension ofa finite field is separable. 

(c) It was shown in Example 3.8 that if K = F(x) is the field of rational 
functions over a field F of characteristic 3, then the polynomial y? — x € 
K[)) is irreducible over K. Also, y? — x has all its roots equal, each being 
a, say. Hence, K(a@) is not a separable extension of K. 


Definition. 4 field F is called perfect if each of its algebraic extensions is 
separable. 


Examples of perfect fields are fields of characteristic zero and finite 
fields. 
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We remarked that infinite fields of characteristic p > 0 have insepara- 
ble extensions. Thus. such fields are not, in general, perfect. 


Definition. 4” extension E of a field F is called a simple extension if 
E= F(a) for some a € EL 


§.2 Theorem. /fE is a finite separable extension ofa field F. then E is 
@ simple extension of F. 


Proof If F isa finite field, then by Corollary 4.7, each finite extension £ of 
F is simple. So suppose now that F is infinite. Because EF is a finite 
extension of F, E= F(d,....,.a,,), where a, € E, | i= n, are algebraic 
over F. We first show that if E = F(a,f), then there exists an element 
0€ E such that E = F(0).Then the result will follow by induction. Let 
p(x) and q(x) be the minimal polynomials for a and f, respectively, over 
F. Let the roots of p(x) be a = a4,...,@,, and let those of g(x) be B= 
B,.--Bm- Because E is a separable extension of F, alla,, 1 = i= n,andall 
B;, 1 = = m, are distinct. Because F ts infinite, there exists @€ F such 
that a # (a; ~ a)/(B—f,) for 1=isn, 2S js m, Then a(f— p,)# 
a;— a. Soaft+a#a;+ af, forj #1. Set @= af + a. Then 6 — af, # 
q; for all i= 1,....2 and j = 2,...,m. Define A(x) = p(@ — ax) € F(@)[x]. 
Then h(f) = p(x) = 0and A(B;) = p(@ — aB,) # 0 forj # 1, So Bisa root 
of A(x), but no £(j # 1) isa root of A(x). Also, Bis a root of q(x). Regard 
Q(x) © F(O)Lx]. Let A(x) & F(O)[x] be the minimal polynomial of f over 
F(@). Then A(x)|A(x) and A(x)|g(x). Then any root of A(x) is a root of g(x) 
as well as a root of /i(x). But the only common root of g(x) and A(x) is £. 
Therefore, A(x) = x — 8. This implies that 8 & F(6). Then since 9= 
ap + a, a € F(@). Hence, F(a,8) = F(6). 


The next theorem gives a necessary and sufficient condition for a finite 
extension to be a simple extension. 


5.3 Theorem. Let E be a finite extension of a field F. Then the follow- 
ing are equivalent. 
(a) E= F(a) for somea€ E. 
(b) There are only a finite number of intermediate fields between F 
and E. 


Proof. (a) = (b) Let f(x) € F[x] be the minimal polynomial of a over F. 
Let K be a subfield of £ containing F, and let g(x) be the minimal 
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polynomial of a over K. Then since g(x) is in K[x], and f(a) =0, 
&(X)//(@d). If K’ is the subfield of K containing F and the coefficients of the 
polynomial g(x), then g(x) € K’ [x], being irreducible over K, is also 
irreducible over K’. Also, F(a) = E implies K(a) = K’(a@) = E. Thus, 
[E: K] = degree of g(x) = [E:K’]. Hence, K = K’. 

Consider the mapping o from the family of intermediate fields to the 
divisors of f(x) in E[x], given by o(K) = g(x), the minimal polynomial of 
a over K. By what has gone before, a is !-1. Because there are only finitely 
many divisors of f(x), the family of intermediate fields between F and Eis 
also finite. 

(b) = (a) If F is a finite field, then EF is a finite field, and the result 
follows from Corollary 4.7. So assume F'is infinite. We first prove that for 
any two elements @,f € E there is an element y € E such that F(a,f) = 
F(y). For each a € F consider the linear combination », = a + af of w 
and . The fields F(y,) are intermediate fields between F and E. Because 
there are only a finite number of intermediate fields, there exist a,b € 
F,a#b, such that F(y,) = F(y,). But then »,,7,¢F(y,) implies », — 
Y, & F(y,). Thus, (a— b)8E F(y,), and. hence, £€ F(y,). Then 
Yyp =a + 6B © F(y,) implies a € F(y,). Therefore, F(a,B) C F(y,). Be- 
cause F(y,) C F(@,f), our assertion is proved. 

We now choose u € £ such that [F(u): F] is as large as possible, Then 
we claim £ = F(x). Otherwise let x © E, x € F(u). We can find an ele- 
ment ¢ € E such that F(t) contains both u and x, with F(t) p F(u). This 
contradicts the choice of u. Hence, E = F(u). © 


5.4 Examples 


(a) Let E be an extension of a field F, and let a & E be algebraic over F. 
Then @ is separable over F iff F(@) is a separable extension of F. 


Solution. Let B € F(a). We show that f is separable over F. We have 
FC F(B)¢ F(a). Let L be an algebraically closed field, and let ¢: F—> L 
be an embedding. Suppose p,(x) is the minimal polynomial of £ over F 
that has m distinct roots. Then by Lemma 4.2 of Chapter 15, there are mm 
distinct extensions, say d),...,0,,, of a to F(f). 

Further, let p,(x) be the minimal polynomial of a over F(f), and 
suppose p(x) has ” distinct roots. Then again by the same lemma, for 
each o,, | = im, there are exactly n extensions g,,, | = j =n, to F(a). 

It is clear that the set of mn embeddings (o,,), 1 = i= m,1 =j =n, are 
the only possible embeddings from F(a) to L that extend o: F +L. 


s 
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Now let p;(x) be the minima] polynomial of a over F. Then 
[F(@): F] = degree p,(x) ; 
= number of distinct roots of p,(x), since a 
is separable over F (1) 
= number of extensions of the embedding a 
to F(a). 
Moreover, @ is separable over F implies @ is separable over F(), and, 
hence, by the same reasoning as in the previous paragraph, 


[F(a):F(B)] = degree p(x) 
= number of distinct roots of p,(x) Q) 
= number of extensions of each o; to F(a) 
=H. 
Also, 
[F(B): F] = degree p,(x); 
and the number of distinct roots of p,(x) 


= the number of extensions of a to F(f) 

=m. (3) 
From (1)-(3), 

mn = [F(a):F] = [F(a): F(B)F(B):F) 
=n: the degree of p,(x). 
Hence, m = degree p,(x) = the number of distinct roots of p,(x). Thus, 
p(x) is a separable polynomial. Hence, f is separable over F. 
The converse is clear. 


(b) Let FC EC K be three fields such that E is a finite separable 
extension of F, and K isa finite separable extension of E. Then K isa finite 
separable extension of F. 


Solution. From Theorem 5.2 we know that E = F(a), K = E(f) for some 
aé E, BE K. Let y © F(a,f), y € F(a). Then we have the diagram 


F(a, y) 


F(a) 


ae 
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such that F(q) is a finite separable extension of F, and y is a separable 
element over F(a). We prove that y is separable over F. Let 


P,Q) = the minimal polynomial of a over F with degree m, 
p(x) = the minimal polynomial of y over F(a) with degree n, 
p;(x) = the minimal polynomial of y over F with degree s, 
PAX) = the minimal polynomial of a over F(y) with degree ¢. 


Let o: F > Lbe an embedding of F into an algebracially closed field L. 

Because a is separable over F, there are exactly m extensions (q;), 
1 sis, ofcto F(a)(Lemma 4.2, Chapter 15). Also, since 7 is separable 
over F(a), again by Lemma 4.2 of Chapter 15, there are exactly n exten- 
sions of each a, to F(a,a). Let us call these n extensions @;;,...,0j,, where 
lsism. 

Therefore, there are precisely mn extensions of o: F—>L to 
oy: Fa)y)>Llsismtsjsn. 

By considering extensions of o:F — L to F(a,y) via F(y), we obtain 

. similarly that there are precisely sf extensions to F(a,7). Hence, mn = st. 

Suppose y is not separable over F. Then the number of extensions of ¢ 
to F(y) is < s (Lemma 4.2, Chapter 15). This implies that the number of 
extensions of oto F(a) is < st = mn, acontradiction. Hence, y is separa- 
ble over F. 

(c) If K is a field of characteristic p # 0, then K is perfect if and only if 
K? = K (ie., if and only if every element of K has pth root in K). 


Solution. Suppose K is perfect. Let a be any element of K. We claim that 
there is an element } in K such that a= b?. We must show that the 
polynomial f(x) = x? — a has a root in K, Let b be a root of f(x) in some 
extension field of K. Because K is perfect, b is separable over K = K(a) = 
K(b?). Let p(x) be the minimal polynomial for b over K, Because bis a root 
of x? — b? € K[x], p(x)is a factor of x? — b? in K[x]. In K[x] we have the 
decomposition x? — b? = (x — b)’. So p(x) is a power of x — b. But b is 
separable over K, so p(x) has no multiple roots. Hence, p(x) = x — b. 
Because p(x) € K[x}, it follows that b € K. 

Conversely, suppose that every element of K is the pth power of an 
element of K. To show that K is perfect, we show that every irreducible 
polynomial of K[x] has distinct roots. Let p(x) € K[x] be irreducible. 
Assume, for contradiction, that the roots of p(x) are not distinct. Then by 
Corollary 3.5, p(x) has the form ay + a,x? + a,x? + + +a,x", 
where dp,...,a, © K. By hypothesis there exist elements bg,...,b,, € K such 
that a,;= b? (i= 0,1,...,”). Then since K has characteristic p, p(x) = 
(by + bx + +++ +.,x")?, which is a contradiction. So every irreducible 
polynomial of K[x] has distinct roots. Hence, K is perfect. 
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Problems 

1. Prove Q(v2,V¥3) = Q(v2 + V3). 

2. Find 6 # V3 + V5 such that Q(V3,v5) = Q(@). 

3. Find @ such that Q(V2,e) = Q(6), where w? = 1, w ¥ 1. 

4. Let F = Z/(p), and let E = F(x) be the field of rational functions, 
where p is prime. Let K = F(x’). Show that K is not perfect. 
(Consider y? — x? € K[y].) 

5. Prove that a finite extension of a finite field is separable. 

6. Prove that every extension of Q is separable. 

7. Let a be a root of x?—x-—1 over a field F of characteristic 


p. Show that F(a) is a separable extension of F. 


CHAPTER 17 


Galois theory 


In this chapter we deal with the central results of Galois theory. The 
fundamental theorem on Galois theory establishes a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the set of subfields of F, where F isa splitting field ofa 
separable polynomial in F[x], and the set of subgroups of the group of 
F-automorphisms of E. This correspondence transforms certain prob- 
lems about subfields of fields into more amenable problems about sub- 
groups of groups. Among the applications, this serves as the basis of 
Galois’s criterion for solvability of an equation by radicals, as discussed in 
the next chapter, and provides a simple algebraic proof of the fundamen- 
tal theorem of algebra. 


I Automorphism groups and fixed fields 


Let E be an extension of a field F. We denote by G(E/F) the group of 
automorphisms of E leaving each element of F fixed. The group G(Z/F) is 
also called the group of F-automorphisms of E. Throughout this section 
we confine ourselves to finite separable extensions and their groups of 
automorphisms. We recall that a finite separable extension FE of F is 
simple. Thus, £ = F(a) for some a € E. Let p(x) be the minimal polyno- 
mial of a over F. Then [F(a):F] = degree of p(x) =n, say. Also by 
Lemma 4.2, Chapter 15, we get that the order of the group G(E/F) is = n. 
Thus, we have 


1 Theorem. /f E is a finite extension of a field F, then\G(E/F)|= 
{E:F}. 
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12 Examples 


(a) Consider G = G(C/R). Ifa + ib € C, a,b E R, anda & G, then o(a + 
ib) = a(a) + a(i)o(b) = a+ a(i)b. Also —1 = o(—1) = afi?) = (a(t). 
Thus, o(i) = +i. Hence, o(a + ib)= a+ ib. Thus, there are only two 
possible R-automorphisms of C. Hence, |G} = 2. In this case [C: R] = 2 
also. 

(b) Consider G = G(QQ2y/Q). x3 — 2 is the minimal polynomial for 
¥72 over Q, so [Q2):Q] = 3 and Q(¥V2) has a basis (1,¥2,V4} over Q. Let 


a: Q(¥2) — Q(¥2) be an automorphism such that o(a) = a for alla EQ. 
Then 
o(a + bY2 + c¥4) = ofa) + o(b)0(82) + o(0)0(V4) 
= at bo(3/2) + ca(3/4). 
Also 


(a(¥2))3 = o((¥2)3) = (2) = 2, 


so o(¥/2) is a cube root of 2. Therefore, o(¥2) = V2, ¥2u, or ¥2e?, where 
w= |, w ¥ 1, Because o(¥2) is real, the only possibility is o(¥2) = ¥2. 
Hence o is the identity. Thus, G(Q(¥/2)/Q) is the trivial group. 


Definition. Let E be any field, and let H be a subgroup of the group of 
automorphisms of E. Then the set Ey = (x € Elo(x) = x for allo © H) is 
called the fixed field of the group of automorphisms H. 


It is easy to verify that Ey is a subfield of E. If E is an extension of a field 
Fand H < G(E/F) then F.C Ey C E. For example, C,, = R, where H = 
G(C/R), and Q(V2),, = Q(V2), where H = G(Q(V2)/Q). 


One of the main results in this section is 


13 Theorem. Let H be a finite subgroup of the group of automoar- 
phisms of a field E. Then 


{E: Ey) =\A]. 


Before we prove this theorem we prove a lemma due to Dedekind. 


14 Lemma (Dedekind), Let F and E be fields, and let 0, ,03,....0, be 


distinct embeddings of F into E. Suppose that, for a, ,€z).s€,€ E, 


ZL, a0,(a) = 0 for alla € F. Then a, = 0 for alli = 1,2,...,n. (This is also 
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expressed by saying that distinct embeddings of F into E are linearly 
independent over E.) 


Proof. Suppose there exist elements a,,...,@, € E, not all zero, such that 
aa(x) + + + a,0,(x) = 0 Q) 


for all x & F. Of all the equations of the form (1) there must be at least one 
for which the number of nonzero terms is least. Let 


box) + +) + by G(X) = 0, Q) 


for all x € F, be such a relation, where 6; € E,i = 1,...,.m, and no 6, = 0. 
Clearly, #2 > 1. 

Because o, ¥ a, there exists y € F such that o,(y) # ¢,,(y). Replace x 
by yx in (2) and obtain 


bya, (yx) + +++ + Gp, ( VX) = 0 
for all x € F. But this implies 
byo,(y)o(x) + + + by onl y)on(X) = 0 (3) 
for all x € F. If we multiply (2) by o,() and subtract from (3), we get 
bfa,(y) — 42 pox) + 00+ + BOY) ~ Om(V)Fn(X) = 0. 


The coefficient of g,,() is b,,(0,(y) ~ O,()) # 0. So we have an equation 
of the form (1) with fewer than mm terms, a contradiction in view of the 
choice of relation (2). This proves the lemma. © 


Proof of Theorem 1.3. Let H= (e = g,.....8,), and let [E:E,) = m. If 
possible, suppose m <n. Let {a),...,d,} be a basis for E over Ey. Consider 
the system of m homogeneous linear equations 


&i(a)x, + + + g,(a)x, = 9, 


j= 4,2,...m, inn unknowns X;,...,.X,,. Because 1 > m, this system has a 
nontrivial solution. So there exist y,,....¥, € £, not all zero, such that 


Bla)y; + + 8,4). = 0 (1) 
J=1,....m. Let a be any element of £. Then 
A= 0,0, Ft + Onn, 


where Q, ,....Q, € Ey. So 
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&ila)y, + + s4ay,— a(S ava.) aha +0($ aia), 


i=l im] 


iT 


SY aga + + D> a8an 
imi i=] 
> a(g(a)y + ++ + 8,(a)y,) = 0, 


by (1). 


Hence, the distinct embeddings g,,...,g,, are linearly dependent, which 
contradicts the lemma. Therefore, m = n. 

Suppose, if possible, 77 > #. Then there exists a set of 7 + 1 elements of 
E that are linearly independent over E,,; let such a set be (@),...,4n41}- 
Consider the family of » homogeneous linear equations 


BAA xy Hott + 8 Ans na = 9, J = Ly, 


inn + | unknowns x,,...,X,+,-S0 there exist y;,...Vn+1 € E, not all zero, 
such that 


Bla yy Hoe + 8i(Gne nor = 9, (2) 


J =\,....n. Choose ),,...,¥,4, 80 that as few as possible are nonzero, and 
renumber so that 


y#0, i=h.7 and yy =O= > = yay. 
Equation (2) now becomes 

Slay + + Bla), = 0. (3) 
Let g © H and operate on (3) with g. This gives a system of equations 

88(4))g(V,) + + + 88,(a,)e(y,) = 0, (4) 
which is clearly equivalent to the system of equations 

&la))B() + + + Bfa)g(y,) = 0. (4) 


If we multiply relations (3) by g(y,), and (4’) by y,, and subtract, we 
obtain 


Ba) ¥28(¥1) ~ BOW) + 0 + Ba) — BODY) = 0, (3) 


J=1,...,n. (5) is a system of equations like (3) but with fewer terms, which 
gives a contradiction unless all the coefficients y,g(y,) ~ y,g(y,) are equal 
to zero. If this happens, then y,y7! = g(y,y7') for all g€ H. Thus, 
yiyj' € Ey. Therefore, there exist 2Z,,...,z,€ Ey, such that y,;= y,z;, 
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i= 1,,..,.7. Then relation (3) with j = 1 becomes 
Bla 2 too + Bla)yz, = 0. 
This implies 
Ra)Z, + + + g{a,)z, = 0, 
because y, # 0. But then, because z;€ Ey, 1 = 1,...,7, we get 
&(a\21) + ++ + g,(a,z,) = 0, 
so 
az, t+ + +4a,z,=0, 


because g, is a nonzero embedding. But the linear independence of 
Q15..4, over Ey, yields that z,=0= +++ =z,. This implies y, =0= 
‘++ =y,, a contradiction. Hence, [E: Ey] =n =|H|, as desired. O 


As an immediate consequence of Theorems 1,1 and 1.3, we have 


1.5 Theorem. Let £ be a finite separable extension ofa field F, and let 
H<G(E/F). Then G(E/E,) = H, and [E: Ey) =|G(E/E,)|. 


Proof. Clearly, H < G(E/E,,). By Theorem 1,3, |H|=[E: Ey). Also by 
Theorem 1.1 we have 
\H\= (E: Ey) = |G(E/Ey)| = |H|. 


Hence, H = G(E/Ey) and [E: Ey] =|G(E/E,)|. This completes the 
proof, oO 


Another important consequence of Theorem 1.3 is the following char- 
acterization of normal separable extensions. 


1.6 Theorem. Let E be a finite separable extension of a field F. Then 
the following are equivalent: 


(i) Eis anormal extension of F. 
(ii). F is the fixed field of G(E/F). 
(iii) [ELF] =|G(E/F)\. 


Proof. Because E is a finite separable extension of F, E = F(a) for some 
a € E (Theorem 5.2, Chapter 16), Let p(x) be the minimal polynomial of 
a over £, and let its degree be n. Then 
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[ELF] = [Fi F] =n. (dy) 
Also, if Eq is the fixed field of G(E/F), then, by Theorem 1.3, 
[E: Eo} = |G(E/F). (2) 


(i) = (i) By Lemma 4,2 in Chapter 15 the number of extensions of the 
inclusion mapping F > F to the embedding F(a) — F is equal to the 
number of distinct roots of p(x). Because E is a separable extension of F, 
a € Eisa separable element, so its minimal polynomial p(x) over F must 
have distinct roots. So the number of distinct roots of p(x) is equal to n. 

In addition, because F = F(a) is a normal extension of F, any embed- 
ding o: F(a) > F shall map F(a) onto F(a). Clearly, any member of 
G(E/F) isan extension of the inclusion mapping F > F. Thus, it follows 
that 


|G(E/F)| = number of distinct roots of p(x) = n. (3) 
Thus, (1)-(3) give 
(E:F] = 1 =|G(E/F)| = [E: Ey]. 


Hence, [E):F] = 1, so Ey = F as desired. This proves (i) => (ii). 

(ii) = (i) As explained earlier, E = F(a) for some @EE. Let 
G(E/F) = {o, = identity, 93,...,0,). Consider the polynomial f(x) = 
(x — a,(@))(x — a,(a)) +> (x — 6,(a)). Now each o, € G(E/F) induces a 
natural homomorphism 


af: E(x] > El], 
where 
ORG + ayxt vs + aX™) = Odo) + (ax + ++ + a(a,,)x™. 
So 
ORS) = (% — (a0, (a))(x — (9;0,()) +++ (X — (6,0,)()). 


But since 7,0, ,0;02,...,0;0, are distinct members of G(E/F), these F- 
automorphisms are only a permutation of 6,,0,...,0,. Hence, 
oF (f(x) = fd for all } = 1,2,...,.2. Now by expanding f(x) we have 


F(X) = x x Hx + ee + 1YN"C,, 
where c, © E. Therefore o¥(/(x)) = f(x) implies 
afc) = ¢ for all i, j = 1,2,...,7. 


This gives that c, is in the fixed field of G(E/F). So, by hypothesis, ¢; € F, 
J=),....m. Hence, f(x) € F [x]. Also, all the roots of f(x) lie in E. Because 
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E = F(a) and a is one of the roots of f(x), E is a splitting field of f(x) & 
F{x]. This proves (ii) => (i). 

Gi) = Gii) Follows from Theorem 1.5. 

(iii) => (11) By equation (2) [E: E,] =|G(E/F)|. Thus, by (iii), we get 
[E: E,] = [E: F]. Hence, Ey = F, proving (iii) = (ii), This completes the 
proof of the theorem. O 


1.7 Examples 


(a) The group G(Q(a)/Q), where a5 = | and a # 1, is isomorphic to the 
cyclic group of order 4. 


Solution. Clearly, a8 — 1 =(a@— 1) + a@+a?+ 03 + a4), so @isa root 
of a polynomial p(x) = 1 +x + x? + x?+ x4 © Qx]. Because p(x) is 
irreducible over Q, [Q(a):Q]=4. Also, the roots of x5~1! are 
1,a,@7,03,a*, So Q(a) is the splitting field of x5 — 1 € Q[x] and, hence, a 
normal extension of Q. Thus, 


IG(Q(@)/Q)| = [Q(a):Q] = 4. 
Because {1,@,07,a°) is a basis of Q(a) over Q, a typical element of Q(q) is 
ataatae+aor, a,€Q. 
The four Q-automorphisms of Q(q) are indeed the following: 

O12 Ag + aa + 0,07 + 2,03 > a, + aa + a,c? + 030°, 

02: Ap + A; + Q,07 + A303 +> ay + aja? + anor’ + asas 
= dy + aa? + anos + a0, 

3: dg + A, + x0? + A303 Ay + aa} + a,0% + ayx? 
= Ay + aad + aa + aya‘, 

Oa: Ag + Aya + aya? + ax0F > dy + aad + azo® + aya? 
= dy + a4 + a:03 + aya?, 


These form a cyclic group of order 4 generated by a, or 43. 
{b) Let E= Qa 2,@), where w= 1, w #1. Let a; be the identity 


automorphism of E£, and let a be an automorphism of E such that 
o,(w) = w? and o,(¥2) = (82). If G = (o;,0,) then Eg = Q(V2w?). 


Solution. Now a € Eg if and only if o,(«) = a. Consider the following 
diagram of towers of fields: 
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basis (1, w} 
aD 
basis (1, 3/2, Y4)} 


Thus, (1,42,V4,c,wV2,@V4) is a basis of Q(¥2,«) over Q. So let 
a=at b2+c¥4 + dwt ew ¥2 + fo V4 
be an element in Q(¥2,w). Then 


o{a)=at BY + cw?V4 + deo? + ew2wV2 + fo2w?V¥4 
=at bwV2 + (—1 — w)V¥4 + d(—-1 — w) + e82 + fod 
=(a—d) + eV2 — V4 — dw + bwV2 ~ (c— f)wV4. 
So o,(a)=a implies a=a—d, b=e, c=—c, d=—d, e=b, and 
f=—c+/f. So we obtain d=O=c, b=e, and f, a arbitrary. Thus, 
a=at 21+ wo) + foVd 
= a— bw?V2 + fos 
=a— bw?¥2 + f(w2V¥2y. 
Therefore, Eg = Q(w?¥2). 


Problems 


1. Let E= Q(¥2,«) be an extension of a field Q, where w? = 1, 
@ #1. For each of the following subgroups S; of the group 
G(E/Q) find Es. 

2 ¥2@?, 

or w, 

2 Qo, 

or w, 

Y2> V2, 


ore. 


{a) S,={1,0.}, where a,: { 
(b) S,= {1,03}, where a3: { 


(c) 53 = {1,04}, where oy: | 


(d) S,=(1,05,06}, where 
_f2> oa, P28 202, 
+ lara, and 96! | gyre, 
2. Let E be a splitting field of x* — 2 € Q[x] over Q. Show that 
G(E/Q) is isomorphic to the group of symmetries of a square. 
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Find subgroups of order 4 and their fixed fields. (Hint: E= 
Q(¥2,/). Ifa is the automorphism of E given by o(V2) = 2 and 
o(i) = i, then o generates a subgroup of order 4. Also, if t is the 
automorphism given by t(V¥2) = ¥2 and 7(’) = — i, then we can 
describe all elements of G(Z/Q) in terms of o and t by means of 
the relation o4 = 1 = t?, ta = o3t. Also, there are three sub- 
groups of order 4: 


Cy: {1, 6,07, 03}, 
Cay: {1,67, 1,077}, 
Caz: {1 0?, 07, 07 t}. 


Q(i), Q(V2), Qtiv2) are respectively the fixed fields of Cy, Ca, 


42-) 


2 Fundamental theorem of Galois theory 


We are now ready to prove the fundamental theorem of Galois theory. 
First we give a couple of definitions. 


Definition. Let f(x) € F[x] be a polynomial, and let K be its splitting field 
over F. Then the group G(K/F) of F-automorphisms of K is called the 
Galois group of f(x) over F. 


Definition. A finite, normal, and separable extension E of a field F is called . 
a Galois extension of F. 


For example, if f(x) € F [x] is a polynomial over a field F of character- 
istic zero, then its splitting field E over F is a Galois extension of F. 


21 Theorem (fundamental theorem of Galois theory). Let E be a 
Galois extension of F. Let K be any subfield of E containing F. Then the 
mapping K > G(E/K) sets up a one-to-one correspondence from the set of 
subfields of E containing F to the subgroups of G(E/F) such that 


(i) K= Egan: 
(ii) For any subgroup H of G(E/F), H = G(E/Ey). 
(iii) [E:K]=|G(E/K)|, [K:F] = index of G(E/K) in G(E/F). 
(iv) K is anormal extension of F if and only if G(E/K) is a normal 
subgroup of G(E/F). 
(v) IfK is anormal extension of F, then G(K/F) = G(E/F)/G(E/K). 


pak 
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Proof. By definition of normality, it follows that £ is a normal extension of 
K. Thus, K is the fixed field of G(E/K). This proves (i). 

The proof of (ii) follows.from Theorem 1.5. Note that the proof needs 
only the fact that E is a finite separable extension of F. 

Because E is a normal extension of F and also of K, we have, by 
Theorem 1.6, 


{[E:F]=|G(E/F)| — and [E:K] =|G(E/K)}. 
Thus, 

[E:F] =[E: K][K:F] 
gives 

IG(E/F)| =|G(E/K)I[K: F). 


This proves [K: F] = index of G(E/K) in G(E/F), as desired. 

Now we proceed to prove (iv). Let F be an algebraic closure of F 
containing E. Recall that K is a normal extension of F if and only if each 
embedding o: K > F, which keeps each element of F fixed, maps K onto 
K (Theorem 2.1, Chapter 16). 

We assert that K is a normal extension of F if and only if for each 
o € G(E/F), o(K) = K. If Kis a normal extension of F and o € G(E/F), 
then o restricted to K is an embedding of K into E and, hence, into F. 
Thus, by Theorem 2.1 of Chapter 16, o(K) = K. Conversely, let oo: K > F 
be an embedding that keeps each element of F fixed. By Theorem 4.3, in 
Chapter 15, o can be extended to o*: E— F. But then o*(£) = E, be- 
cause £ is a normal extension of F (Theorem 2.1, Chapter 16). Thus, 
o* & G(E/F). So, by hypothesis, *(K) = K. Hence o(K) = K because o* 
is an extension of co. Thus, we have shown that if o: K — F is an embedding 
that keeps each element of F fixed, then o(K)=K. Therefore, by 
Theorem 2.1 of Chapter 16, K isa normal extension of F, This proves our 
assertion. 

Therefore, Kisa normal extension of Fifand only iffor allo € G(E/F) 
and k & K, o(k) © K. Then for all t © G(E/K), t(a(k)) = ofk). This im- 
plies (a 'ta)(k) = k for all k © K. Hence, o~'to € G(E/K). This proves 
G(E/K) is a normal subgroup of G(E/F). Retracing our steps, we see 
clearly that if G(E/K) is a normal subgroup of G(E/F), then t(a(k)) = 
a(k) for all t € G(E/K), for all o € G(E/F), and for all k € K. We do 
know Fis a normal extension of K. Hence, K is the fixed field of G(E/K). 
Thus, t(a(k)) = a(k) implies o(k) € K. Therefore, Kis a normal extension 
of F, as desired. 

Finally, we prove (v). Let K be a normal extension of F. By the preced- 
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ing discussion, for all o € G(E/F), o(K) = K. Thus, ¢ induces an auto- 
morphism o* of K defined by o*(k) = o(k), k € K. Clearly, o* € G(K/F). 
Consider the mapping f: G(E/F) —> G(K/F) defined by f(a) = o*. Let 
0; ,0, © G(E/F). Then 
(afo3\K) = oNOHK)) = oMa(k)) = (o,02\K). 

Therefore, (o,02)* = oto%. Thus, fis a homomorphism of G(£/F) into 
G(K/F). Now Ker f= (o € G(E/F)\o* = identity}. But o* = identity if 
and only if o*(k) =k for all k € K. That is, o(k) = k for all k © K, so 
o € G(E/K). Hence, Ker f= G(E/K). Then by the fundamental theorem 
of homomorphisms 


G(E/F) _ 

GUE/K) ~ ESC ARIF). a) 
Further, by (iii), we have 

G(E/F)\ __ 7. 

GUE) ~ IF (2) 
Also, because K is normal over F, 

IG(K/F)| = (K:F}. (3) 
Hence, by (1)-(3), we get 

GE/F) _ 

GEIR) ~ G(K/F). 


This completes the proof of the theorem. O 


2.2 Examples 


(a) If f(x) € Fx] has r distinct roots in its splitting field E over F, then the 
Galois group G(E/F) of f(x) is a subgroup of the symmetric group S,. 


Solution. Let f(x) = ag t+ a,x + +++ + a,x" © F[x) have r distinct roots 
Q; ,Q1,...,,. Clearly, for each o € G(E/F), o(a,) is again a root of f(x). 
Also, if a; # a,, then o(a,) # o(a;). Thus, o(@;),0(0),...,0(@,) is a permu- 
tation of a,,...,a,. Let us set &,(@,) = o(a), i = },...,7. Then b, € S,, and 
we have a mapping f: G(E/F) — S, given by f(a) = @,. If o,n © G(E/F), 
then 


box) = (ona) = o(n(a,)) = b,6,(a) 
for all a;. Hence, 4,, = 6,. This shows that fis a homomorphism. 
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To show fis 1-1, let b, = identity. Then },(a;) = a; that is, ofa) = a; 
for al) i = 1,....7. Thus, o = identity, since E = F(a,,...,@7,). Hence, fis an 
embedding of G(E/F) into S,. 


(b) Let F be field of characteristic # 2. Let x? — a © F[x] be an irre- 
ducible polynomial over F. Then its Galois group is of order 2. 


Solution. Clearly, if a is one root of x? — a, then — @ is the other raot. So 
a # —«a because char F # 2. Thus, x? — a is separable over F. The split- 
ting field F(a) of x? — a over Fisa finite, separable, and normal extension 
of degree 2 over F. Thus, |G(F(a)/F)| = 2. 


(c) Let F be a field of characteristic # 2 or 3. Let f(x) = x3 + bx +e 
be a separable polynomial over F. If f(x) is irreducible over F, then the 
Galois group of f(x) is of order 3 or 6. Also, the Galois group of f(x) is S; if 
and only if A = —4b3 — 27c? is not a square in F; that is, there does not 


“exist any element a € F such that a? = A. 


Solution. \f f(x) has a root a & F, then f(x) = (x — a)g(x), where g(x) € 
F[x]. In case g(x) has a root in F, then f(x) splits into linear factors in 
F itself, so the Galois group of f(x) is of order 1. In case g(x) is irreduc- 
ible over F, the splitting field £ of f(x) over F is an extension of degree 
2, so |G(E/F)| = [E: F] = 2. Thus, if f(x) is irreducible over F, then 
|G(E/F)| # 1 or 2. 4 

Because f(x) is also separable, all its roots are distinct. Hence, by 
Example (a), G(E/F) < S;, where E is splitting field of f(x) over F. Let 
G = G(E/F). Then |G|= 3 or 6, for otherwise f(x) is reducible, as dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Now we find necessary and sufficient conditions on the coefficients of 
J(3) such that G is isomorphic to S;. Ifa, ,@,, and a, are the distinct roots 
of f(x), we let 6 = (a, — a2)(a2 — &3;)(a3 ~ a,) and A = 5% 

Then forall o € G, o(6) = +6. Hence, o(A) = A. Thus, A isin the fixed 
field of G; thatis, A & F. Nowif6 & F, then a(d) = 6 forallo € G. Thus, a 
cannot be an odd permutation. Hence, o € Aj, the subgroup of even 
permutations of S,. Conversely, if € A3, then o(6) = 6. Hence, G = A, 
ifand only if 6 € F. Thus, G = S; ifand only ifd ¢ F, that is, the polyno- 
mial x? ~ A & F[x] is irreducible over F (since A = 6? & F). By actual 
computation we have 


A=—43 — 27c?. 


Thus, the Galois group of f(x) is S; if and only if —4b3 — 27c? is not a 
square in F. 
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(d) The Galois group of x* — 2 € Q[x] is the octic group (= group of 
symmetries of a square). 


Solution. x4 — 2 is irreducible over Q, and x4 — 2 = (x — V2\x 4+ 42) 
(x + iV2\(x — 12) € Q(V2,i) [x]. Therefore, E = Q(V2,i) is the splitting 
field of x* — 2 over Q. By Example 1.3(d) in Chapter 16, [E:Q] = 8. Also, 
is a normal separable extension of Q. This gives(|(G(£/Q)|= [E:Q] = 8. 
Ifo € G(E/Q) and f € E, then 


B= a) + a2 + a (V2) + a(V29 + afi) + afi¥2) 
+ agil2?) + a,(10/2)9). 
So we have 
o(B) = ag + a,0(V2) + 2,082) + a,oV2)? 
+ a,a(i) + asa(i)o(¥2) 
+ agalijo(V2)? + aza(i)o(¥2)3. 

Therefore, @ is determined by its effect on i and on 2. Because o(i ) 
must be / or —i; because a(¥2) must be V2, — 4/2, iV2, or —i¥2: and 
because there are eight elements in G(E/Q), it follows that G(E/Q) = 
{0 ,02,-.,0g), Where 


tf 4/2 gas IEE Un Maa 
3 cS 


Oe eet imi, ini, 
oe 4/2 ~4/3, ae sf2-i4/2 jee: tro —it/2 
ir —i, iri, iti, 
Pint fini 
G6: ; z Sy: ‘ : 
Ihe—~], ko — J, 


Let 0; = 4/2, a = 8/2, as = ~ 9/2, ty = — 8/2. 


dy 
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Then the elements of G(£/Q) permute the roots a, ,@,0, and a, of 
x4 2 as follows (see the diagram): 


6,: 0° rotation; d;: reflection about d,; 
o,: 90° rotation; — 4: reflection about /,; 
o3: 180° rotation; —_ a: reflection about d,; 
o,: 270° rotation; —_@: reflection about é,. 


(e) Illustrate the 1-1 correspondence between subgroups and subfields 
by using the Galois group of x* — 2 € Q{x]. 


Solution. We saw in the solution to Example (d) that E = Q02,i ) is the 
splitting field of x* — 2 over Q and that the Galois group G of x* — 2 is the 
octic group. In the solution of that problem, g, is the identity automor- 
phism e, Set 4, = 9; then 0, = o?, a, = 03, and ot =e, Next set a, = 7; 
then 1? = €, og = ot, 0, = 071, and og = o°r. Finally, we have ta = o7t. 

The group G has four normal subgroups other than itself and 
the identity subgroup: N, = {¢,07,07,0°t}, Nz = {€,0,07,0°}, N3= 
{e,t,07,07t}, and N,={e,o7}, and four nonnormal subgroups: H, = 
{€,0°}, H, = {€,0t}, H; = {€,07t}, and H, = {e,t}. The inclusion relations 
between these subgroups are shown in the following diagram: 


G 
Ny << N3 
rs S Hg 
{e} 
We now describe the fixed fields under these subgroups. We begin with 
Ey,, the fixed field of the subgroup N,. Let a = ¥2 and let 


X= A, + aa + ayo? + agar + asit agian + azin? + agia3 


be any element of Q(a,i). Then x € Ey, iff x = o7(x). Because o(a) = ia 
and o(i) = i, we have 


O(x) = a, + a, — ax? — ayia + asi — aga — ayia? + age? 
= dy — Aga ~ 4,07 + aga? + asi t+ aria — a,ia? ~ a,ia3, 
o(x) = a, — ana t+ 4,0? — a,o3 
+ asi — agian + a,ia® — agia3. 
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Hence, x = (x) if and only if a,=—@, @4=—@4, Ag = — dg, Ag = 
~ dg. SO a, = a4= Ag= 4g,=0, and a,,a;,a5, and a,-are arbitrary. 
Therefore, 

x= a, 44,07? + asit aria? 


Thus, Ey, = Q(v2,i). 
Next, to find Ey,, we note that x € Ey, iff x = t(x) = 0°(x) = o72(x). 
Let 


X= ay + a, t+ a,0? + 4403 + asi + Agia + a,ia? + agia?. 
Because x = o7(x) implies a, = a4 = a5 = a, = 0, we have 
x =a, + a3a? + asit azia?. 
Further, t(a) = a and t(/) = —7, So 
t(x) = a, + a,0? — asi — ayia’. 
Therefore, x = t(x) implies a, = 0 = a,, yielding 
x= (x) = a, + a0. 
Applying o? we obtain 
ot(x) = a, + a3,0?, 


since g(a) = a. This proves x € Ey, iff x = a, + a,0?, where a, anda, are 
arbitrary. Thus, Ey, = Q(v2). Similarly, Ey, = Q@iv2) and Ey, = Qi). 
Ey,, En, Ey,, and Ey, are normal extensions of Q ~ being splitting fields 
of polynomials (x? + 1)(x? — 2), (x? — 2), (x? + 1), and (x? + 2), respec- 
tively. 

Similar computations show that Ey, = Q((1 — {)a),£y, = Q((1 + i)a), 
Ey, = Qlia), and Ey, = Q(a). 


(f) The Galois group of x3 — 2 € Q[x]is the group of symmetries ofthe 
triangle. 


Solution. The roots of equation x3 — 2 = Oare ¥2, w¥/2, and w?4/2, where 
wisa root of the irreducible polynomial x? + x + 1 over Q(%2). Thus, we 
write 

x8 = 2 = (x — V(x ~ wV2\x — wN2), 


whence E = Q(¥2,v). It follows that [E:Q} = 6. There are then exactly 
six automorphisms of E, for E is a splitting field and therefore normal. 
These automorphisms are determined by the manner in which they 
transform the roots of the above equation. The root V2 can have only 


ee Ec 
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three images, w only two. There are six possible combinations, and be- 
cause there are six automorphisms, all combinations occur. The auto- 
morphism group is given by the table 


| I o g? T ot or 
2 YZ wV2 ww 2 wv2 wi? 
o @ o (0) aw? @? @? 


(g) The Galois group of x* + 1 © Q[x] is the Klein four-group. 


Solution. Let E = Q(a), where a = e™/4, Then because the roots of x4 + 1 
are a,07,0°, and a’, E is the splitting field of x*+ 1 over Q. Because 
x*+ 1 is irreducible over Q, [E:Q] = 4. Also the characteristic of Q is 
zero. So E is a normal separable extension of Q. Thus, |G(E/Q)| = 
[E:Q| = 4. Ifo € G(E/Q) and £ € E, then B = ay + aya t a,0? + a, 
and a( 8) = ay + a,0(@) + a,0(a) + a,0(a)%. Hence, o is determined by 
its effect on a. Because o(c) must be a root of x4 + 1, and because there 
are four elements in G(E/Q), it follows that G(E/Q) = (0; ,03,05,07), 
where o,(@)=a, 0,(a@) = a3, oa) = a°, and o,(a) = a’. Note that 
6;(0,(@)) = a° =a, o,(0,(a)) =a% =a, and a{o(a)) =a” =a; so 
03 = 6, = identity, 03 = o,, and 0} = o,. Therefore, G(E/Q) is the Klein 
four-group (every element except the identity has order 2) = C, X C). 


(h) Let 1 be a positive integer, and let F be a field containing all the nth 
roots of unity. Let X be the splitting field of x” — a € F [x] over F. Then 
K = F(a), where a is any root of x” — a, and the Galois group G(K/F) is 
abelian, 


Solution. If w = cos(2x/n) + isin (2n/n) and ais any root of x" — a, then 
@,a@0,...,2@""' are all the roots of x" — a. Thus, the splitting field K of 
x" — aover Fis F(a). To show G(K/F) is abelian, we let a, ,0, € G(K/F). 
Because a is root of x" — a, o,(@) and o,(a) are also roots of x" — a. So we 
may now write a : 
o,(a@)=aw' and 0a) = aw/ 
for0 =i,jsn~—1.Then 
(4, 02\(a) = 9,(0,(@)) = o,(aco!) = o,(a)eo = ae’), 


Similarly, (¢.0,)(@) = aw't?, Hence, o,0, = 020,, because K = F(a). 
Thus, G(K/F) is abelian. 
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Problems 


1. ne the Galois groups G(K/Q) of the following extensions K 
of Q: 
(a) K=Q(v3,v5). 
(b) K = Q(q), where a = cos(22/3) + i sin(27/3). 
(c) Kis the splitting field of x4 — 3x? + 4 © Qhx). 

2. In Examples 2.2(f) and 2.2(g) find the subgroups of G(E/Q) and 
the corresponding fixed fields. 

3. Let weR and let Q(u) be a normal extension of Q such that 
[Q(u):Q)] = 2”, where m > 0. Show that there exist intermédiate 
fields K; such that 


Ko=QCK, CK. C+ CK, = Qu), 
where [K;: K;~,] =2. 


3 Fundamental theorem of algebra 


In this section we given an application of the fundamental theorem of 
Galois theory to prove that the field of complex numbers is algebraically 
closed. 


3 Theorem (fundamental theorem of algebra). Every polynomial 
J (x) © Cx] factors into linear factors in C[x]. 


Proof. Let f(x) = dy + a,x t+ +) +.@,x" © C[x]. Let 
R(X) = (X72 lag tax + oe + a,x YMG t+ ayxt+ 0 +4,x"), 


Then g(x) € R[x]. Let E be the splitting field of g(x) over R. Then 
RCCCE. We prove E=C, 

First, we assert that there does not exist a subfield X of E containing C 
such that [K:C] = 2. Suppose such a subfield exists, Because K is a finite 
separable extension of C, K = C(a) for some a € KX. If p(x) € C[x] is 
the minimal polynomial of @ over C, then deg p(x) = 2. Suppose 
D(x) = x? +.2ax + b. Then 


P(X) = (x + a)? ~ (a? — by = (x + a — Va? = Byx +a + Va? 5), 
which is a contradiction, because p(x) is irreducible over C (observe that if 
c €C, then Vc € C), This proves our assertion. 

Let G = G(E/R) be the Galois group of g(x) over R. Let |G|= 29, 
where gis an odd integer. Let H be the 2-Sylow subgroup of G, and let L be 


aia gee ane eae 


os 


| 
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the corresponding subfield of E. We exhibit the foregoing considerations 
in the following diagram: 


E— {e} 
L~—H 
C<— GE/C) 
R<—> G(E/R). 


Then [£:L] = 2”, so (L:R] =q. Also because L is a finite separable 
extension of R, L = R(f) for some f € L. Thus, the minimal polynomial 


Q(x) = by + Bx + + byxtE RE] 


of £ is of odd degree g, But this is impossible unless gq = 1, because by the 
intermediate value theorem in calculus every equation of odd degree over 
the reals has a real root. Hence, qg = 1, so [E:R] = 2”. This implies that 
[E:C) =2”~', Then the subgroup G(E/C) of G(E/R) is of order 2""—!. If 
m> 1, let H’ be the subgroup of G(E/C) of order 2”~?, and let L’ be 
the corresponding subfield of E. Clearly, ‘£’ 3 C. Then {£:£’] = 27-2, 
so [L':C]= 2, a contradiction of the assertion proved in the begin- 
ning. Hence, m= 1. Then [E:R] =2 with EDC implies E=C, as 
claimed. © 


CHAPTER 18 


Applications of Galois theory to classical 
problems 


1 Roots of unity and cyclotomic polynomials 


Definition. Let E be a field, and let n be a positive integer. An element 
@ € Eis called a primitive nth root of unity in E if@" = 1, but w" # 1 for 
any positive integer m <n. 


Note that the complex numbers satisfying x" = 1 form a finite sub- 
group H of the multiplicative group of the nonzero elements of the field C 
‘of complex numbers. Also H is a cyclic group generated by any primitive 
nth root w of unity. There are exactly #(n) primitive nth roots of unity for 
each positive integer n. These are cos(2kz)/n + i sin(2kz)/n, where kis a 
Positive integer less than ” and prime to n. 


Bl Theorem. Let F be a field, and let U be a finite subgroup of the 
multiplicative group F* = F — {0). Then U is cyclic. 
In particular, the roots of x" — 1 © F(x] form a cyclic group. 


Proof. By Lemma 3.3 of Chapter 8, U= S(p,) X «+: X S(p,), where 
{S(p,)| = pi, and p,,...,p, are distinct primes. We proceed to show that 
each S(p;) is cyclic. Let a € S(p,) be such that o(a) is maximal, say p/'. 
Because o(a)|p/', we have s,=r,. Further, for each x € S(p,), 0(x) = 
pi = ps. Therefore, x?’ = 1 implies x?’ = 1. Hence, for all x € S(p,), 
x?! = |, Because the equation x?" = 1 has at most p‘' roots, it follows that 
pi = py. But this yields s,=7;, since pi 2 pf. Therefore, o(a) = pi = 
|S(p,|, and, hence, S(p,) is a cyclic group generated by a. We also know 
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that if A and B are cyclic groups of orders m and n, respectively, with 
(m,n) = 1, then AX B is again cyclic (Example 4.5(a), Chapter 4]. 
Hence, U is cyclic. O 


1.2 Theorem. Let F be a field and let n be a positive integer. Then 
there exists a primitive nth root of unity in some extension E of F ifand 
only if either char F =0 or char F In. 


Proof. Let f(x) = x" — 1€ F{x], and let char F = 0 or char F fn. Then 
f'Q) = nx"! # 0. Thus, f(x) has n distinct roots (in its splitting field E 
over F), and they clearly form a group, say H. So by Theorem 1.2 this 
group H, consisting of the » distinct roots of x” — 1, isa cyclic group. Now 
if w € H is a generator of H, then w” = 1, but w” # 1 for any positive 
integer m <n. Hence, w is a primitive nth root of unity in an extension 
field E of F. 

Conversely, let w be a primitive nth root of unity in some extension 
field E of F. Then 1,@, w?,...,.@”—! are clearly a distinct roots of f(x) = 
x" ~ 1. So f(x) does not possess multiple roots. But then f’(x) = nx7—! # 
0. This implies either char F= O orchar Fyn. O 


Definition. Let n be a positive integer, and let F be a field of characteristic 
zero or characteristic pn. Then the polynomial ®,(x) =1],,(x — -w), 
where the product runs over all the primitive nth roots w of unity (i.e., the 
primitive nth root of x" ~1 over F) is called the nth cyclotomic poly- 
nomial. 


For example, ®,(x)=x~-1, O(x))=xt1, OQ) =x? +x4+1, 
OY) = xP +1, BO) = xt tO txt txt, OG =~ xt b. 


13 Theorem. ®,(x) = T1,,( ~ @), @ primitive nth root in C, is an 
irreducible polynomial of degree @(n) in Z{x]. 


Proof Let E be the splitting field of x" — 1 © Q[x]. Because the character- 
istic of Q is zero, Eis a finite, separable, and norma! extension of Q. SoQ 
is the fixed field of G(E/Q). Because for any primitive nth root w of unity 
and any ¢ € G(E/Q), o(w) is again a primitive nth root of unity, the 
induced mapping o*: E{x]~—> E{x] keeps ®,(x) unaltered. Thus, the 
coefficients of ®,,(x) lie in the fixed field of G(E/Q); that is, ®,(x) € Q[x]. 

But then the facts that ©,(x) is a factor of x" ~ 1 and ®,(x) is monic give 
®,,() © Z[x]. Because the number of primitive nth roots of unity is d(n), 
this also shows that ®,,(x) is of degree (n). 
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We now show that ®,(x) is irreducible over Z. Let f(x) € Z[x] be an 
irreducible factor of ®,(x), and let w be a root of f(x). Of course, @ is a 
primitive nth root of unity. We shall prove that if g is a prime such that p 
does not divide n, then ? is also a root of f(x). First note that w? is also a 
primitive mth root of unity. This follows from the fact that w? is also a 
generator of the cyclic group consisting of the roots of x” — 1. 

Because f(x) € Z[x] is a factor of ®,,(x), there exists A(x) € Z[x] such 
that 


(x) = SAG). 


So if w? is not a root of f(x), it must be a root of A(x). Thus, @ is a root of 
A(x”). So f(x) and A(x”) have a common factor over some extension of Q. 
But this implies f(x) and A(x?) have a common factor over Q. (To prove 
this, use Euclid’s division algorithm.) Because (x) is irreducible over Z 
and also over Q, we get f(x) divides A(x”). Write h(x?) = f(Qdg(x). Be- 
cause f(x) and f(x?) are monic polynomials over Z, g(x) is also a monic 
polynomial over Z. Let us denote by f(x) and A(x), respectively, the 
polynomials f(x) (mod p) and h(x) (mod p) - that is, polynomials ob- 
tained from f(x) and h(x) by replacing their coefficients a € Z with @€ 
Z/(p). Because @? = a (mod p) for all integers a, we get 
Aw?) = (hO))?, 

so A(x?) = f(x)g(x) gives that h(x) and f(x) have a common factor. Thus, 
from ®,,(x) = f(A) and ®,()|(x" — 1), we get that x" — 1 has multi- 
ple roots. But this is impossible. For if @ is a multiple root, then the 
derivative of x”— 1 should vanish at x =a; that is, 7a"! =. This 
implies a”—! = 0, because the characteristic p does not divide n; so a = 0. 
Because @ = 0 is not a root of x” — 1, we get a contradiction. Hence, we 
have shown that if @ is a root of f(x), then w” is also a root of f(x). Because 
any primitive nth root of unity can be obtained by raising @ to a succes- 
sion of prime powers, with primes not dividing n, this implies that all 
primitive nth roots of unity are roots of f(x). Hence, f(x) = ®,(x). Thus, 
®,,(x) is irreducible over Z. O 


1.4 Theorem. Let w be a primitive nth root of unity in C. Then Qa) 
is the splitting field of ®, (x) and also of x"— 1 © Q[x}. Further, 
[Q(@):Q] = H(1) =|G(Q(a)/Q)| and G(Q(@)/Q) = (Z/{n))*, the mul- 
tiplicative group formed by the units of Z/(n). 


Proof. The minimal polynomia! of w is ®,(x) by Theorem 1.3, and be- 
cause Q(q) contains a primitive nth root of unity, it contains all nth roots 
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of unity; therefore, Q(@) is the splitting field of ®,(x) and of x — 1. Also, 
[Q(@): Q] = degree of ©, (x) = G(n). Because Q(w) is a finite, separable, 
and normal extension of Q, 

(G(Q(@)/Q)| = [(Q(w}:Q}. 


If o € G(Q(w)/Q)), then a(@) is also a primitive nth root of unity; so 
o(w) = w”, where v < nand(v,n) = 1. Denote aby a,. We know there are 
p(n) such v’s, and they are precisely the members of the group (Z/(n))*. 
Let 


Sf (Z/))* > GQ@YQ) 


be a mapping defined by /(v) = a,. Then it is easy to see that f is both a 
1-] and an onto mapping. To check that fis a homomorphism, let v,; 
Vv © (Z/(n))*. Write vv, = gn + rwithr <n, By definition of multiplica- 
tion in (Z/(n))*, vv. = r. Now 


COV? = MT = Wy", 


So 


LW) =f) = 8, = Oy, = FF, = LL 02)- 
Hence, (Z/(n))* = G(Q(w)/Q). G 


Remark. If p is an odd prime, then (Z/(p*))*, the multiplicative group 
formed by the units of the ring Z/(p’), is cyclic. The proof of this result is 
quite technical. The interested reader may find the proof in any advanced 
text. For p = 2 the following example [Example 1.5(a)] shows that the 
result is not necessarily true. 


15 Examples 

(a) ®,(x) and x® — 1 have the same Galois group, namely, (Z/(8))* = 
(1,3,5,7}, the Klein four-group. 

Solution. Follows from Theorem 1.4. 


(b) The Galois group of x* + x? + 1 is the same as that of x® ~ 1 and is 
of order 2. 


Solution. Note x4 + x7 +1 = 2?-+2+ 1, where z= x?, But z?7+2+ 1 
is the minimal polynomial for a primitive third root of unity. So the 
splitting field of x4 + x? + 1 will contain the square roots of e777 and 
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e*/3, Thus, we need to adjoin 


eM = (e232 Ati = — (e232, g 2M = (e4zi/3)12, 
e583 = — (eAti/3 1/2, 


So E = Q(aq), where a = e7, is the splitting field of x* + x? + 1 € QL]. 
Because @ is a primitive sixth root of unity, E is the splitting field of 
x®~ 1. Then G(E/Q) = (Z/{6))* = (1,5) is the group of order 2. 


2 Cyclic extensions 


Definition. Let E be a Galois extension of F. Then E is called a cyclic 
extension of F if G(E/F) is a cyclic group. 


2.1 Examples of cyclic extensions 


(a) Ifw isa primitive pth root of unity and E = Q() is the splitting field of 
x’ — 1 € Q[x], then E is a Galois extension of Q because x? — | is a 
separable polynomial. Also, E is a cyclic extension. 

(b) All finite extensions of finite fields are separable. Thus, the splitting 
field E of a polynomial f(x) over a finite field F is a Galois extension. 
Furthermore, by Example 4.9(d) in Chapter 16, G(E/F) is cyclic. There- 
fore, all splitting fields over finite fields are cyclic extensions. 


The proof of the following useful result is easy and is left as an exercise 
for the reader. 


2:2 Proposition. Let F be a field of nonzero characteristic p. Then for 
every positive integer k the mapping 1, of F into itself, defined by n,{x) = 
x?* for all elements x of F, is an embedding of F into itself. (The mapping 
1 ,(x) = x? is called the Frobenius endomorphism.) 


2.3 Lemma. Let E be a finite extension of F. Suppose f: G— E*, 
E* = E ~ {0}, has the property that f(an) = o(f(n))f(o) for all on € G. 
Then there exists a © E* such that f(a) = o(a7')a for all a € G. (The 
mapping fin the hypothesis of the lemma is called a crossed homomor- 
phism.) 


Proof. For all n & G, f(y) € E*, so f(n) # 0. Thus, if 
> finn) = 0 
neG 


for all b € E*, then by the Dedekind lemma (Lemma 1.4, Chapter 17), 
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{(q) = 0, which is not true. Hence, there exists 6 € E* such that 
Y Sanh) = a #0. 
EG 


Then for any o € G, we get 
¥ a ({d)) = oa), 


NEG 
which gives 


> o(f()o(4(6)) = of). 


n€G 


Thus, by using o(/(7)) = (/(o))“{f(on), we have 
> Soy Manan b) = ofa). 
REG 


But 
{only © G} = (aly € G). 
Hence, 
(fio)! yf (n)n(b) = ofa). 
ne 
This implies 


({()"'a = af). 
Equivalently, we get 

aolam') = f(a). 
This completes the proof. O 


2.4 Lemma (special case of Hilbert’s problem 90). Ler E be a finite 
extension of F, and let G = G(E/F) be a cyclic group of order n generated 
by a. If w & E be such that wo(w)o?(w)---0"~ (wo) = 1, then there exists 
o © E* such that w = o(aja7!. 


Proof. By Lemma 2.3 we need only define {: G — E* such that f(o) = w 
for some o & G and fis a crossed homomorphism. Define f: G > E* as 
follows: f()=1t, f(h=a, and f(o})=a'" (o)---c(w)o for, 2<i< 
n-— 1, We now check that fis a crossed homomorphism; that is, f(a) = 
o(f(n)) f(a). Take o', o © G. If i+ j = 0 (mod n), then f(a'a!) = f(a") = 
1; also ‘ 
a'(f(o)) flo") = aot (a) +++ a(w)ayla' Kan) ++ o(@)eo) 
=o" ajo" *(a)---6(w)co = 1, by hypothesis. 
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ifi+tj is not a multiple of n, then 
f(a'a) = flo'*) = flat) = a" aoa) + oan, 
where / + j= qn + rand r<n, Next consider 


aif(o/) f(a") = aa (a) +++ o(@)ea)a" (a) +++ a(n) 
= GhtD-U eg h4P-A wy) ++ (ww 
=a'“a)a" a) ++: a(w)w. 


a 


Hence, fis a crossed homomorphism. 0 


We may remark that the condition wo(a)o7(w)---6"~ (aw) = 1 is the 
usual condition that the norm of w in E over F is 1, ie, Nyjp(w) = 1 
(see Problem 4). 


25 Theorem. Lei F contain a primitive nth root w of unity. Then the 
following are equivalent: 


(i) E isa finite cyclic extension of degree n over F. 
fii) Eis the spliuing field of an irreducible polynomial x" — b © F {x}, 


Furthermore note E = F(a), where a is a root of x” — b. 
Proof, (i) = (ii) Let o be a generator of the finite cyclic group G(E/F). By 


Lemma 2.4 there exists a € E* such that o(a@) = wa. Then it follows 
easily that, for all j= 1,2,..., 


a'(a) = wa. (1) 
Then for all i= 1,2,..., 
ala") = (a'(a))" = wira” = a". 
Thus, a" € F, and if b=a", then x"— b€ F[x] and x"~ b=Tin, 
(x — wa). , 
We show that x” — 6 © F[x] is irreducible over F. Suppose x” — b= 


J(x)g(x), where f(x) is a nonconstant irreducible monic polynomial over 
F. If wia is one root of f(x), then for each positive integer j we have 


a!) = a/- (a! )o! (a). 


But w' € F. So o/~ (a!) = w', Also, from (1), o/-(a) = w/-'a, Thus, we 
have 


o-(wla) = wiws-ia = wia, 


Because any F-automorphism maps a root of a polynomial over F onto a 
root of that polynomial, we get that w/a is also a root of (x). Hence, all the 
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roots of x" — b are roots of f(x). Thus, f(x) = x” — b, which proves that 
x" — bis irreducible over F. Note that we have also shown that E = F(a), 
where a@ is a root of x" — b, is a splitting field of x" — b over F. Thus, 
(i) = (ii) and (iii). 

We now show (ii) = (i). Let cE £ be a root of x”7— 6 € F[x]. So 
b=". Clearly, then, c,cw,cw?,...,cw"—! are n distinct roots of x” ~ b, 
where @ € F is a primitive nth root of unity. Thus, x” — 6 is a separable 
irreducible polynomial. Hence, E = F(c) is a Galois extension of F. For 
each a € G(E/F), let x(a) be defined by 4 


yo) = (k E Zla(c) = w*c}. 


Then x(a) # © because o(c) is also a root of x" — b. Moreover, for any 
ke x(0), (0) = k € Z/(n), for w*e = wc if and only if k = j (mod n). 
: Further, if o,t € G(E/F) and if a(c) = @w*c and t(c) = wc, then 
(at)(c) = o(wc) = wia(c) = wi*ke, 
so 
x(a) = x(a) + x(7), 
where the sum on the right is interpreted as the binary operation in the 
additive group Z/(n). 
Finally, if x(a) = 0, then o{c) = c. So o = identity on E because E = 
F(c). Consequently, v is an isomorphism from G(E/F) onto a subgroup 
‘of the additive group Z/(n). Also, [F(c): F] = degree of the minimal poly- 
nomial of c over F = degree of x" — b, that is, n. Because FE = F(c) isa fi- 
nite, separable, normal extension of F, |G(E/F)|= (£:F] =n. Because 
G(E/F) is isomorphic to a subgroup of Z/(n), it follows that 


G(E/F)= Zn). O 


Problems 


1. Ifa field F contains a primitive nth root of unity, then the charac- 
teristic of F is 0 or.a prime p that does not divide n. 

2. Let F contain a primitive nth root of unity, and let E be the 
splitting field of x"—b over F, where m|n and m is prime. 
Then either E = F or x"—6 is irreducible over F. What can 
you say if m is not prime? 

3. Let p bea prime and let F be a field. Prove that x? — b € F[x] is 
reducible over F iff its splitting field is F or F’(q@) according to 
whether char F' = por char F # p, where w is a primitive pth root 
of unity. 
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4. Let E be a finite separable normal extension over F and let 
G(E/F) = {o, = 1, o2,...,6,}. If aeE we define 


Typla)= ¥, ofa) and Neypla)= [1 ofa) 


i=1 i=l 


and call these respectively the trace and norm of ain E over F. 

Show: 

(a) TrplaeF, Ny p(aeF. 

(b) T;,, is an F-linear map of the vector space E over F. 

{c) Ngjp is a group homomorphism from the group E* = 
E— {0} to the group F* = F — {0}. 

(d) If G(E/F) is a cyclic group generated by o, then Ngjp(a) = 
1 if and only if there exists beE such that a=(o(b))7'b. 
(Hint: Generalize Lemma 2.4.) 


3 Polynomials solvable by radicals 


The object of this section is to use Galois theory to find necessary and 
sufficient conditions for a polynomial over a field F to be solvable by 
radicals. We also construct a polynomial of degree 5 that is not solvable by 
radicals. Before we prove these results, we need to explain the terms used. 


Definition. An extension E of a field F is an extension by radicals (or 
radical extension) if there are elements a, ,....a, © E and positive integers 
Nyy, Such that E = F(a, ,...0,), 0%" & F, and at © F(a, ,...,0j-1), 1 < 
isr. 


For example, Q(¥2) is a radical extension of Q. Also, Q@?2, V3) is a 
radical extension of Q. 
A useful fact about radical extension is 


3.1 Remark. If £, is a radical extension of F = Ep with intermediate 
fields E,,...,£,—, (written in ascending order), then there exists a radical 
extension E4 of F = Ey with intermediate fields E},...,E{—, (written in 
ascending order) such that 


(i) ECDE,. 
(ii) Eis a normal extension of F. 
(iti) Ej is a splitting field of a polynomial of the form x” — 6, € 
Ev_y [x], i= 1,..45. 
To prove this remark, let us assume that we have an ascending chain of 
fields F= EC E,C +-: CE, starting with F such that E, = E;_,(@), 
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where ais a root of x” — a; € E;_,[x], i = 1,...,r. Let w bea primitive nth 
root of unity, where n = n, «+: n,. Consider the tower 


E\(w) 
Eg(w) = F(w) 


Ey=F 
Clearly, E,(w) isa radical extension of F. Also F (@), being a splitting field 
of x" — 1 & F[x], is a normal extension of F. Thus, F is the fixed field of 
G(F(w)/F), so the polynomial 


f@M= [J @"~o(,)) 
o€G(Flw)/F) 

belongs to F[x]. (Here f(x) = (x" — a,)*, k =|G(F(w)/F)|, since a, € 
F.) 
Let g,(x) = (x? — 1)f,(00. Then g,(x) € F [x]. Let K be the splitting field 
of g,(x) over F. Then K is a normal extension of F. Clearly, a, € K, 
w € K,and E, C XK. It is also clear that there is a finite ascending chain of 
fields between F and K such that each field is a splitting field of a polyno- 
mial of the form x” — b over the preceding field. Next we construct a field 
Lsuch that Z contains the fields K and E, and is a normal extension of F, 
So we consider a polynomial g(x) = 2,00 A(x), where £(x) = Toei) 
(x" — 0(a,)). Because K is a normal extension over F, f(x) & F[x]. Thus, 
&(x) © F[x]. Let L be the splitting field of g,(x) over F. Then L contains 
a, and K, and, hence, E,(a.) = E, C L. Therefore, Z is a normal exten- 
sion of F containing E,. Further, in view of the nature of the polynomial 
8(x), it is clear that there exists a finite ascending sequence of interme- 
diate fields between K and L such that any member of the sequence is a 
splitting field of a polynomial of the form x” — b over the preceding 
member. Continuing like this, we can construct a radical extension E; of 
F having the desired properties. This proves the remark. O 


Definition. 4 polynomial f(x) € F [x] over a field F is said to besolvable by 
radicals if its splitting field E is contained in some radical extension of F. 


We note that a polynomial f(x) € F{[x] is solvable by radicals if we can 
obtain every root of f(x) by using a finite sequence of operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and taking nth roots, 
starting with elements of F. 

Throughout this section we assume that all fields are of characteristic 
zero. 
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3.2 Theorem. {(x) € F[x] is solvable by radicals over F if and only if 
its splitting field E over F has solvable Galois group G(E/F). 


Proof. First suppose that G(E/F) is solvable. Because the characteristic of 
F is zero, E is a normal separable extension. So [E: F] =|G(E/F)|= n, 
say. Assume first that £ contains a primitive mth root of unity. Then F 
contains primitive mth roots of unity for all positive integers 7 that divide 
n. Let G = G(E/F). Because G is solvable and finite, there is a chain 
G=G)2G, > +++ DG, = (e) of subgroups of G such that G, < G,_, and 
G,_,/G; is cyclic. Let F = Fy C F, C +++ C F,= E be the corresponding 
subfields of E given by the fundamental theorem. Then Eg, = F; and 
G(E/F,) = G;. Also, by the fundamental theorem, G, = G(E/F,)<J 
G(E/F) = G implies F, is a normal extension of F. 


E G(E/F) # G 
v 
F, GEIF,) = Gy 
(normal) U 
G(EIE) = (e) 


Now E can be regarded as the splitting field of f(x) over f,. So E isa 
finite normal extension of F',. Then G, <1 G, implies that F, is a normal 
extension of F,. 


E GEIF = G, 
- : v 
Fy, : G(E/Fy)* Gy 
(normal) U 
5 GEE) =e 


Continue in this way to show that F; is a normal extension of F)_,. 


E GEIF; = G;. 4 
v 
oo GEIR) = 6, 
(normal) U 
F; GEE) = (e) 


read 
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Furthermore, G(F;/F;_,) = G(E/F,_,)/G(E/F;) = G;_,/G;, by the funda- 
mental theorem. So Fis a cyclic extension of F;.,. Then by Theorem 2.5, 
F, is the splitting field of an irreducible polynomial x” — 6, € F;_ [x] and 
F,= F,_(a), wherea” = b, € F,_,. Then E = F(a4,....@,), ef € F,and 
at € F,_ = F(0,,...,4;_,) for 1 < i= r. Thus, f(x) is solvable by radicals 
over F, 

Next we drop the assumption that F contains a primitive nth root of 
unity. The polynomial x" — 1 & E[x] has roots in E. Let p be a primitive 
nth root of unity lying in E. Then E(p)is the splitting field of f(x) regarded 
as a polynomial over F(p). Any F(p)-automorphism a of E(,) will leave 
the coefficients of the polynomial f(x) unaltered. Now, for any automor- 
phism o € G(E(p)/F(p)), we have dy = ol, € G(E/F), since Fisa normal 
extension of F. Further, the map a> gg is a 1-1 homomorphism of the 
group G(E(p)/F(p)) into G(E/F). Then since a subgroup of a solvable 
group is solvable, G(E(p)/F(p)) is solvable. Now by the first part, E(p)isa 
radical extension of F(p); so E(p) is a radical extension of F. Then the 
splitting field E of f(x) € F [x] is contained in the radical extension E(p) of 
F, so f(x) is solvable by radicals. 


Before we prove the converse, we prove a lemma that deals with a 
particular case. 


33 Lemma. Let E be the splitting field of x" -a€F{x]. Then 
G(E/F) is a solvable group. 


Proof. If F contains a primitive nth root of unity, then by Example 2.2(h) 
in Chapter !7 we know that G(E/F) is abelian and, hence, solvable. Now 
suppose that F does not contain a primitive wth root of unity. Let p € F be 
a generator of the cyclic group of the nth roots of unity. Let 5 be a root of 
x" — a, Then dp is also a root. So p = 67 !(bp) is in the splitting field £ of 
x" — a & F[x]. Consider F-€ F(p) C E. F(p) is a normal extension of F, 
since F(p) is the splitting field of x" ~ 1; so G(E/F(p)) is a normal 
subgroup of G(E/F) by the fundamental theorem of Galois theory. 


E G/F) 
Vv 
F(p) GEIF(p)) 
(normal) U 
F (e) 


But G(E/F (p)) is abelian, because E is the splitting field of x” — a € F [x]. 
So (e) 4 G(E/F (p)) ( G(E/F) is a normal series. Again by the funda- 
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mental theorem of Galois theory, G(E/F)/G(E/F(p)) = GF (p)/F), 
which is abelian (being isomorphic to (Z/(n))* by Theorem 1.4 because 
F(p) is the splitting field of x” — 1). So G(E/F) has a normal series with 
abelian factors whose last element is the trivial group. Therefore, G(E/F) 
is solvable. O 


We are now ready to complete the proof of the theorem. 


In view of Remark 3.1, if a polynomial f(x) € F[x] is solvable by 
radicals, we may, without any loss of generality, assume that the splitting 
field E of f(x) is contained in a radical extension E, of F such that E, isa 
normal extension of F and there exist intermediate fields F,,...,£,-, such 
that £, is a splitting field of a polynomial of the form x” ~ 6, € E,_,[x]. 
Thus, by the fundamental theorem of Galois theory 


(@) C G(E,/E,_,) C G(E,/E,-2) C ++ C G(E,/F) 
is a normal series. Also 

G(E,/E,_)/G(E,/E, 14.1) = GE, i+1/ Ei) 
is solvable by Lemma 3.3. Then 

(e) CG(E,/E,_,) C G(E,/E,-2) C +++ C G(E,/F) 


is a normal series with solvable quotient groups, so G(E,/F) is solvable. 
Further, since G(E/F) = G(E,/F)/G(E,/E), G(E/F) is a homomorphic 
image of G(E,/F). Hence, it is solvable. O 


Remark. We know that the symmetric group S,, is not solvable if 1 = 5. 
Thus, any polynomial! whose Galois group is S,,,n = 5, is not solvable by 
radicals. In Problem 1 (a) we give a polynomial of degree 5 whose Galois 
group is S,;. This shows that not all polynomials of degree 5 are solvable by 
radicals. 


Historical background 


The result that a general polynomial of degree 5 is not solvable by radicals 
was discovered by Abel in 1824. But the general problem of finding a way 
of deciding whether or not a given polynomial could be solved by radicals 
‘was not completed by Abel, though he was working on it when he died in 
1829. A young Frenchman, E, Galois, worked on this problem and sub- 
mitted his memoirs to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, But before he 
could get recognition, he died in a duel in 1832. It was Liouville who, 
while addressing the Academy in 1843, announced the profound work of 
Galois regarding the solvability of a polynomial by radicals. 
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Before we give applications of Theorem 3.2, we would like to recall the 
important fact [Example 2.2{a), Chapter 17] that the Galois group of a 
polynomial /(x) © F[x] having r distinct roots is embeddable in the sym- 
metric group S,, the group of all permutations of the r distinct roots 
(04; ,...,0,)- 

We call a subgroup H of S,, a transitive permutation group if, for all 
i,j € (1,2,...,n), there exists o € H such that a(/) = j. 

We also recall the following result from group theory. 


3.4 Theorem. [f p is a prime niunber and if a subgroup G of S, is a 
transitive group of permutations containing a transposition (a b), then 
G=S,. 

Pp 


We now prove 


3.5 Theorem. Let f(x) be a polynomial over a field F with no multiple 
roots. Then {(x) is irreducible over F if-and only if the Galois group G 
of {(x) is isomorphic to a transitive permutation group. 


Proof. Let a,,...,@,, be the roots of f(x) in some splitting field E. Then for 
each 0 € G, o(a),...,0(@,,) is a permutation of a,,...,a,. By Example 
2.2{a) in Chapter 17, we may look upon G as a subgroup of S,,. 

First assume f(x) is irreducible over F. Then for each i = 1....,7, 


F(a) = FIX) 


in which a>» x + (f(x), a a + (f(X)), a € F. This isomorphism in- 
duces the isomorphism n: F(a} > F(@;), where a> ajand a> a,ae 
F. But since E is a normal extension of F, 7 can be extended to an 
F-homomorphism 7*: E > E, Then y* © G(E/F) and 7*(a;) = a. Thus, 
G is a transitive permutation group. 

Conversely, let G be transitive. Let p(x) be the minimal polynomial for 
a, over F. Suppose a, is any root. Because G is transitive, there exists 
a € Gsuch that o(@,) = a,. Then p(a,) = p(o(@,)) = ap(a;) = 0. Hence, 
each a; is a root of p(x). Because p(x)[ f(x), it follows that f(x) = cp(x), 
cé€ F. Thus, f(x) is irreducible over F. O 


Next we prove 


3.6 Theorem. Let f(x) € Q[x] be a monic irreducible polynomial over 
Q of degree p, where p is prime. If f(x) has exactly two nonreal roots inC, 
then the Galois group of f(x) is isomorphic to S,. 
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Proof. Let E Cc C bea splitting field of f(x) over Q. Then by Theorem 3.5, 
G(E/Q) is isomorphic to a transitive permutation group H, which is a 
subgroup of S,. Let a,...,@, be roots of {(x), and let w; be its complex root. 
Because f(x) € Q[x], @; is also a root of f(x). Hence, a; = a, for some 
1 =j = p,j # i. Consider the embedding a: z+ Z from E to Q. Because E 
isa norma! extension of Q, o maps F onto £. Thus, ¢ € G(E/Q). Then the 
permutation of the roots a ,...,.@, of f(x) corresponding to the element a 
of the Galois group G(E/Q) takes a; to a, and a, to a;, and keeps all a, 
(k # i,j) fixed. Hence, by Theorem 3.4, H = S,. Thus, G(E/Q) = S,, as 
required. O 


3.7 Examples 


(a) Show that ifan irreducible polynomial p(x) € F[x] overa field F has a 
root in a radical extension of F, then p(x) is solvable by radicals over F. 


Solution. Let E, be a radical extension of F. By Remark 3.1 there exists a 
radical extension E, of F such that E,D E, and E; is a norma! extension 
of F. Because p(x) is irreducible over F and has a root in E,, it has a 
root in E{. But because Ej is a normal extension of F, it follows that 
E, contains a splitting field of p(x). This shows that p(x) is solvable by 
radicals. 


(b) Show that the polynomial x? — 10x5 + 15x + 5 is not solvable by 
radicals over Q. 


Solution. By Eisenstein’s criterion f(x)=x7—10x°+15x+5 is 
irreducible over Q. Further, by Descartes’s rule of signs it is known 
that 


the number of positive real roots 
< the number of changes in signs in /{x) = 2, 


and 


the number of negative real roots 
= the number of changes of signs in f(— x) = 3. 


Thus, the total number of real roots = 5. Moreover, by the intermediate 
value theorem there are five real roots, one in each of the intervals 
(—4,—3), (—2,—1), (— 1,0), (1.2), and (3,4). So f(x) has exactly two 
nonreal roots. By Theorem 3.6 the Galois group of f(x) is S;. Hence, by 
Theorem 3.2, f(x) is not solvable by radicals. 
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Problems 
1. Show that the following polynomials are not solvable by radicals 
over Q: 


(a) x°-9x+3 (b) 2x5 —5x*45 
(c) x°>-—8x+6 (d) x°-—4x+2 

2. Let F[x,,x2,X3) be a polynomial ring in x, ,x,,x3 over a field F. 
Let K = F(x, ,X2,X3) be the field of rational functions (Le., the 
field of fractions of the ring F[x, ,x2,x3]). Suppose 


fOQ=P —xP + xyt-— x3 € Kl. 


Prove that the Galois group of f(t) over K is S,. Generalize this 
result to a polynomial of degree n (see Theorem 4.1). 


4 Symmetric functions 


In this section we give an application of Galois theory to the symmetric 
functions. Let F be a field, and let ),,..., y,, be 2 indeterminates. Consider 
the field of rational functions F(),,...,),,) over F. If 7 is a permutation of 
(1,...,) - that is, o € S, - then o gives rise to a natural map 


OPE (V4 50005, Pn) > FV In) 
given by 
5 (& Js)) — Le)» Yorn) 
(Vi s+ Pn) 8 Vary 9+ Vom) 


where f(); 5...» PB (Vis Va) © FLY sy Yn] and 815-5 Yn) ¥ O. It is im- 
mediate that o is an automorphism of F(),,...,),) leaving each element of 


F fixed. 


Definition. An-element f(V4 1.0, ¥nV/8Vr0-0In) SF FW Vn) is called a 
symmetric function in y,,..., », over F if it is lefi fixed by all permutations 
of \,....n, that is, for alla € S,, 


- (& ht) - Ln ses Vn) 
Bs Vn) BO Vn)’ 


Let §, , be the group of all F-automorphisms ¢ of F(y,,...,¥,) corre 
sponding to gE S,. Obviously, S,~S,. Let K be the subfield of 
F(y,,-..,¥,) that is the fixed field of S,. Consider the polynomial 


fy= [Ie -y). 
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Now f(x) € F(),.-. ¥n)[x]. Clearly, the natural mapping 


FY. -s Yadd > FOr Yad] 


induced by each a & S,, leaves, f(x) unaltered. Thus, the coefficients of f(x) 
are unaltered by each o € S,,. Hence, the coefficients lie in the fixed field 
K. 

Let us write the polynomial f(x) asx" + a,x"! + a,x72 + + +4, 
where a; € K. 


Definition. If a; is the coefficient of x"~' in the polynomial f(x) = 
TI, (x—y,), then (— 1) ‘a; is called the ith elementary symmetric function 
in Vy,...¥, and is denoted by 5;. 

Thus, 


SSM tMab oe Ty, 
Sy = Vb VYs to + Vyas 


Sn = Viyo' Vane 


We now prove the following theorem. 


41 Theorem. Let 5,,...,5, be the elementary symmetric functions in 
the indeterminates y,,....Y,. Then every symmetric function In yy y.¥n 
over F is a rational function of the elementary symmetric functions. Also, 
Fs. ¥q_) 8 @ finite normal extension of F(5,,...,5n) of degree n\, and the 
Galois group of this extension is isomorphic to S,,. 


Proof. Consider the field E = F(s,,...,5,). Because K is the field of all 
symmetric functions in y,,...,y, over F, E C K. Also, because F()y,...,¥n) IS 
a splitting field of the polynomial f(x) = I'L, (x—y), of degree n over E, 
we have, by Theorem 3.6 in Chapter 15, 


[FQ).-),) £] s nt. (1) 
Further, as discussed in the beginning of this section, 
Ped) KT 2 (Sql = (2) 


But since E C K, we obtain from (1) and (2) that E = K. 
Now f(x) is a separable polynomial over £, and F(J,,...,¥,) is its split- 
ting field. Thus, F()),...,¥,) iS a finite, separable, normal extension of E. 
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So 


[FO Va) E] = |G FO) Ya ED. 


(3). 
Because G(F(),,.-..)/E)is embeddable in S,,, and [F(),,...y,.):£} = nt, 
we get from (3) that 


GEO Yi E) = Sy. 


Finally, the fact that K = E shows that every symmetric function can 
be expressed as a rational function of the elementary symmetric functions 


Sjj8,- O 
4.2 Examples 
We express the following symmetric polynomials as rational functions of 
the elementary symmetric functions: 
(a) x? +2x34+ x}. 
(b) 2) — 22g — 503 — 2). 


Solution. (a) 


(x2 + x3 + 3) = (x, + xq + 5)? — 2x Ky + XQXs + .X4X,) = 57 — 2H, 


where s, and s, are elementary symmetric functions of x,, x2, and x3. 


(b) By simple computation it can be checked that 


met: ei tED . atari 
r 173) y2 23> V3 a) 
are the roots of x? + 3ax + £ = 0, where 
pers = 2s}, S15 
a 3 + S25 B 53 W +>. 


Then the cubic equation whose roots are (y, — »,)*, (vy, — 4), and 
(Ys ~ ¥,)? is 


Ba + y) + 9a(3a + yp? + 27f? = 0. qd) 
Now 


(y= Xp)? Og = 5) — YP = (Vs — Yaa ~ YsPOVs — WP 


= product of all the roots of (1) 
=~ 27(f? + 4a), 
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Problem 


1. Express the following symmetric functions as rational functions 
of elementary symmetric functions: 
(a) xp xpd. 
(b) x3.x3+ x3 x3 + x3 x2. 
(Cc) (XT + X33 + x05 + xP). 
(d) Oy + 22302 + 2537 OG + xP. 


5 Ruler and compass constructions 


The theory of fields provides solutions to many ancient geometric prob- 
lems. Among such problems are the following: 


1. Toconstruct by ruler and compass a square having the same area 
as that of a circle. 

2. To construct by ruler and compass a cube having twice the vol- 
ume of a given cube. 

3. To trisect a given angle by ruler and compass. 

4. To construct by ruler and compass a regular polygon having n 
sides, 


For these we must translate the geometric problem into an algebraic 
problem. We shall regard the plane as the coordinate plane R? of analytic 
geometry. Let P) C R?. Assume Py has at least two points. We construct an 
ascending chain of subsets P, of R?, i = 0,1,2...., inductively as follows: Let 
P,,., be the union of P; and the set of points obtained by intersection of (i) 
two distinct lines each passing through two distinct points in P,, or (ii) two 
distinct circles each with its center in P;and passing through another point 
in P,, or (iii) a line and a circle of the types described in (i) and (ii). 

Suppose that the coordinates of points in Py belong to a subfield K of R. 
The equation of a line passing through two distinct points in Py and the 
equation of a circle whose center is in P, and that passes through another 
point in Pp are 


ax+by+c=0, a,b,c € K, (1) 
x+y? +2ex4+2ytd=0, efdeK, (2) 
respectively. 


It follows then that the coordinates of the point of intersection of two 
such lines (1) lie in K. Also, the coordinates of the points of intersection of 
a line (1) and a circle (2), as well as the coordinates of the points of 
intersection of two distinct circles (2), lie in K(V¥a,), a, > 0, a, © K. Like- 


ee 
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wise, we get that the coordinates of points in P, lie in K(vay,...,Va), 


Qty 50; > 0, 0 € Ky O € K(Voy),..., &; © Kan... Vaj_1). 
Definition. (a) A point X is constructible from P, if X € P; for some i € 
{0,1 : 
VY, 1, f,.-- 

(b) A line 1 is constructible from Pp if it passes through two distinct 
points in some P;,, i © {0;1,2,...}. 


(c) A circle C is constructible from Po if its center is in some P;, and it 
passes through another point in P,, i & (0,1,2,...}. 


From now on whenever a point X (a line /, a circle C) is constructible 


from Q X Q, we shall also say that the point X (the line /, the circle C) is 
constructible. 


Definition. A real number u is constructible from Q if the point (u,0) is 
constructible from Q X Q, the subset of the plane R?. 


It then follows from all this that if u € R is constructible from Q, then 
there exists an ascending chair 


Q=K,CK,CK,c ::: CK, 
of subfields K, , K2,...,K,, of R such that 
(i) we K,,. 
Gi) K,=Kj-, (@), | Sis xn, where a? € Kj_. 


Thus, [K;: K;_-,] = 2, and, hence, [K,:Q] = 2", msn. 
So we have shown 


5.1 Theorem. Let u € R be constructible from Q. Then there exists a 


subfield K of R containing u such that [K:Q]= 2” for some positive 
integer m. 


§.2 Theorem. Let K be the subset of R consisting of numbers con- 


structible from Q. Then K is a subfield containing square roots of all 
nonnegative numbers in K. 


Before we prove this theorem, we prove a series of lemmas. 


5.3 Lemma. The following are equivalent statements: 


(i) a@€R is constructible from Q. 
(ii) (a,0) is a constructible point from Q X Q. 
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(iii) .(a,a) is a constructible point from Q XQ. 
(iv) (0,a) is a constructible point from Q X Q. 


Proof. (i) = (ii) Definition. 

(ii) = (iii) The circle (x — a)? + y? = a? is constructible because its 
center (a,0) is a constructible point, and it passes through a constructible 
point (0,0}. Also, the line x = y is constructible because it passes through 
constructible points (0,0) and (1,!). The point (a,a) is clearly a point of 
intersection of the circle and the line. Hence, (a,a) is constructible. 

(iii) = (iv) The circle x? + y? = 2a? is constructible because its center 
(0,0) is constructible, and it passes through a constructible point (a,a). 
Also, the line y = —x is constructible because it passes through two dis- 
tinct constructible points (0,0) and (1,— 1). One of the points of intersec- 
tion of this circle and this line is (—a,a). This implies that (0,a) is a 
constructible point because it is the intersection of the constructible lines 
y = a[which passes through two distinct constructible points (— @,a) and 
(a,a)] and x = 0, 

{iv) = (ii) Follows by symmetry. O 


Henceforth, whenever we say that a real number a is constructible, we 
mean that a is constructible from Q. 


5.4 Lemma. Ifa is a constructible number, then x = a and y= a are 
constructible lines. 


Proof. If a= 0, then x = 0 is clearly constructible. So let a # 0. Then 
X =a passes through two distinct constructible points (a,0) and (a,a). 
Hence, x = a is constructible. Similarly, y = a is constructible. O 


55 Lemma. If a and b are constructible numbers, then (a,b) is a 
constructible point. 


Proof, (a,b) is the intersection of the constructible lines x = a and y = b. 
a 


5.6. Lemma. /fa and b are constructible numbers, then a + bare also 
constructible. 


Proof. (a + b,0) are the points of intersection of the constructible line 
y= 0 and the constructible circle (x — a)? + y? = b? (the center (a,0) is 
constructible; the point (a,4) through which the circle passes is construct- 
ible). O 


, 
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5.7 Lemma. [fa and b are constructible numbers, then 


(i) ab is constructible. 
(ii) a/b, b #0, is constructible. 


Proof. (i) The line ay = —x + abis constructible because it passes through 
constructible points (0,b) and (a,b — 1). The intersection of this line with 
the constructible line y = 0 is (ab,0). Hence, ab is constructible. 

{Note that we have used the fact that if } is constructible, then  — | is 
also constructible - a consequence of Lemma 5.6.) 

(ii) If a = 0, then it is clear. So let a # 0. Then the line bx = a — yis 
constructible because it passes through two distinct constructible points: 
(0,a) and (a,a(1 — 5)). The intersection of this line with the constructible 
line y= 0 is (@/b,0). Hence, a/b is constructible. O 


5.8 Lemma. If a > 0 is constructible, then Va is constructible. 


Proof. The point (1,Va) isa point of intersection of the constructible circle 
itay, , I+a\ 
ceria ta 
[which passes through the constructible point (0,0) and which has con- 
structible center ((1 + @)/2,0)] and the constructible line x = 1. Thus, 
(1,Va) is a constructible point. 
Next, (0,2Va) is also a constructible point because it is a point of 
intersection of the constructible circle (x — 1)? + (y— Va)*=a+1and 


the constructible line x = 0. Therefore, 2Va is a constructible number. 
Then by Lemma 5.7, Va is a constructible number. O 


Proof of the theorem. Follows from Lemmas 5.6-5.8. 0 


5.9 Theorem. [f ueK,,, where Kop =QCK,<¢ K,c¢--cK,, is an 


ascending tower of fields K; such that [K;:K;—,] = 2, then u is construc- 
tible. 


Equivalently, if [Q(u):Q)} = 2' for some t > 0, then u is constructible. 


Proof. Since rationals are constructible, the proof follows from Lemmas 
5.6-5.8. 


Definition. An angle a is constructible by ruler and compass if the point 
(cos @, sin &) is constructible from Q X Q. 
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5.10 Remark. The point (cos «, sina) is constructible from Q x Q if 
and only if cos & is a constructible number (equivalently, if and only if 
sin @ is a constructible number). 


Proof of the remark. Let (cos a, sin a) be a constructible point. Then 
(2 cos a, 0) is a point of intersection of the constructible circle (x ~ 
cos a) + (y’ — sin ay = 1 and the constructible line yp = 0, so (2 cos a, 0) 
is a constructible point. Thus, 2 cos @ is a constructible number. So 
by Theorem 5.2, cos a is a constructible number. Conversely, assume 
that cos @ is a constructible number. Then by Theorem 5.2, sin @ is 
also a constructible number. This yields, by Lemma 5.3, that the points 
(cos a@, 0), (cos a, cos a), (0, sin a), and (sin a, sin a) are constructible 
points. This means that the lines x = cos wand y = sin ware constructible 
lines. Hence, their intersection, namely, the point (cos a, sin @), is a 
constructible point. The statement in parentheses can be proved the same 
way. O 


5.11 Examples 


(a) Problem of squaring a circle 


It is impossible to construct a square equal in area to the area ofa circle of 
radius 1. 


Solution. Assume we have a circle of unit radius. If a is the side of the 
square whose area is equal to that of this circle, then a? = x. But since is 
not algebraic over Q (Hardy and Wright 1945), a? and, hence, a is not 
algebraic over Q. So [Q(a):Q] # 2” for any positive integer m. Hence, by 
Theorem 5.1, a@ is not constructible by ruler and compass. 


(b) Problem of duplicating a cube 


It is impossible to construct a cube with a volume equal to twice the 
volume of a given cube by using ruler and compass only. 


Solution. We can assume that the side of the given cube is 1. Let the side of 
the cube to be constructed be x. Then x? — 2 = 0. So we have to construct 
the number 2!/ (the real cube root of 2). Because x? — 2 is irreducible 
over Q, 


[Q(2'?):Q] = 3 # a power of 2. 


Thus, by Theorem 5.1, 2'? is not constructible from Q by ruler and 
compass. 


29am 
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(c) Problem of trisecting an angle 


There exists an angle that cannot be trisected by using ruler and compass 
only. 


Solution. We show that the angle 60° cannot be trisected by ruler and 
compass. Now if this angle can be trisected by ruler and compass, then the 
number cos 20° is constructible from Q. This is equivalent to the con- 
structibility of 2 cos 20° from Q. Set a = 2 cos 20°. Then from cos 39 = 
4 cos?@ — 3 cos 0, we deduce a? — 3a — 1 = 0. Because the polynomial 
x3} — 3x — 1 € Q[X) is irreducible over Q and has a root a, it follows that 


[Q(a):Q] = 3 # power of 2. 


Thus, by Theorem 5.1, a = 2 cos 20° (or, equivalently, an angle of 20°) 


cannot be constructed by ruler and compass from Q. This completes the 
solution. 


(d) Problem of constructing a regular n-gon 


F : 2n. 
A regular n-gon is constructible (equivalently, the angle = is construc- 
n 
tible) if and only if p(n) is a power of 2. 
; Yt eRe 3 : nae 
Solution. Let w = cos — + isin —, where w is a primitive nth root of 
n n 
, - 2n 2n P 

unity. Then w + @ =2cos—. Set u=cos—. To show that u is con- 


n n 


structible, we need to prove that [Q(u):Q] = 2", k>0. Consider the 
following tower: 


Me 
aie 
Q 


4 
Now (w—cos = odin? oe ahden ot Toa ee 1 =0. Thus 
n n n 


@ satisfies 
2 2n 
x* —( 2cos— }x + leQ{u), 
n 


which is clearly an irreducible polynomial over Q(u), proving that 
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[Q(@):Q(u)] = 2. Since by Theorem 1.4 [Q(a): Q] = e(n), [Q(u): QJ = 


$(n). This shows that u is constructible if and only if g{n) is a power 


of 2. 
Problems 
1. Show that the angle 27/5 can be trisected using ruler and com- 
pass. 
2. Show that it is impossible to construct a regular 9-gon or 7-gon 
using ruler and compass. 
3. Show that it is possible to trisect 54° using ruler and compass. 
4. Prove that the regular 17-gon is constructible with ruler and 
compass. 
5. Find which of the following numbers are constructible: 
() /3 +1. (ii) 2? 41. 


Gi) J J3—141. Gy 3/241. 
(vy) 7/24 JS. 
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PART V 


Additional topics 


CHAPTER 19 


Noetherian and artinian modules and rings 


1 Hom,(@M,, ©M,) 


We begin this chapter by proving a result that is quite useful in studying 
the ring of endomorphisms of a direct sum of modules and that has 
applications in subsequent sections. Unless otherwise stated, all modules 
considered in this chapter are left modules. 


1.1 Theorem. Let M= ©, M, be a direct sum of R-modules M,. 
Then 


Hom,(4,,M,) Hom,(M@,M,) «++ | Homa(M;,.M,) 
Hom,(M,,M!,). Hom,(M,,M,) «* Homa(M;,Mq2) 


Hom,(M,M) = 


Hom,(M,,M,) Hom,(M@,,M, « Homa(M,,M,) 


as rings. (The right side is a ring T, say, of k X k matrices f= (fj) under 
the usual matrix addition and multiplication, where f,, © Hom g(M,,M;)). 


Proof. Let 6 € Hom,(M,M). Let Aj:M;—> M and 7;:M — M, be the 
natural inclusion and projection mappings, respectively. Then 2,6, € 
Hom,(M,,M,). Define a mapping ¢: Hom,(M,M) — T by setting o(f) 
to be the k Xk matrix (x,fA,) whose (i, j) entry is 2,;6;, where 6 € 
Hom ,(M,M). We proceed to show that ¢ is an isomorphism. So let 
¢,w © Hom,(M,M). Then 


ad + V) = HAD + W)Aj) = (2,GA,) + (AWA,) = OCG) + OLY). 
367 
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Further, 


k 
a(P)a(y) = (tA, (a,A;) = (5 nibdmyis), 
=1 
by definition of multiplication of matrices. But since 24.,4,2,= 1, it 
follows that 
a(d)o(y) = (x, GyA,)= a(py). 


Therefore, o is a homomorphism. 
To prove that a is injective, let o(b) = (2,6A;) = 0. Then 2,¢A, = 0, 


-1 <i, j =k. Thisimplies 4, 2A, = 0. But since 24,2, = 1, we obtain 


oA, =0, 1 sj =k. Inasimilar fashion we get @ = 0, which proves that o 
is injective. To prove that a is surjective, let f= (f;) € T, where f,;: M,; > 
M,isan R-homomorphism. Set @ = =, ;A,f;. Then € Hom,(M,M). 
By definition of o, o(f) is the k Xk matrix whose (5,f) entry is 
1(Z; A SiH Ar = Sor, because 1,A, = 6p, Hence, o(p) = (f,,) =f. Thus, 
ais also surjective. O ‘ 


Problems 
1. Let M4 =M, © M, be the direct sum of simple modules M, and 


M, such that M, # M;’. Show that the ring Endg(A/) is a direct 


sum of division rings. {Hint: Hom,(M,,M,) = 0, etc.] 

2. Let M = M, @ My, be the direct sum of isomorphic simple mod- 
ules M,, M,. Show that End,(M) = D,, the 2 X 2 matrix ring 
over a division ring. 


2 Noetherian and artinian modules 


Recal] that an R-module M is finitely generated if AM is generated by a- 
finite subset of M; that is, if there exist elements x, ,...,x,, © M4 such that 

M = (X,...,X,). This is equivalent to the statement: If M = 2,¢,M, isa 

sum of submodules A/, then there exists a finite subset A’ of A such that 

M = YacnM,. We now define a concept that is dual to that of a finitely 

generated module. 


Definition. An R-module M is said to be finitely cogenerated if, for each 
Jamily (Maca of submodules of M, 


(\M,=0= (| M,=0 
aeh 


aca 
Sor some finite subset A’ of A. 


Te Neem te 
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We show that finitely generated and finitely cogenerated modules can 
be characterized as modules that have certain chain conditions on their 
submodules. 


Definition. An R-module M is called noetherian (artinian) if for every : 
ascending (descending) sequence of R-submodules of M, 


M,CM,CM;C +: (M, > M,3M;>D--:), 
there exists a positive integer k such that 
= Mist = Mux. 


IfM is ae ea (artinian), then we also say that the ascending eae 
ing) chain condition for submodules*holds in M, or M has acc (dcc) on 
submodules, or simply that M has acc (dec). . = 

Because the ring of integers Z is a principal ideal ring, any ascending 
chain of ideals of Z is of the form 


(n)C(ny)C(m) Co, 


where n,n,,n2,... are in Z. Because (n;) S (n;.,) implies n,4,|n;, any 
ascending chain of ideals in Z starting with n can have at most n distinct 
terms. This shows that Z as a Z-module is noetherian. But Z as a Zz 
module has an infinite properly descending chain 


(n) 3 (7) 3 (3) D+, 


showing that Z is not artinian as a Z-module. 


Before we give more examples, we prove two theorems providing us 
with criteria for a module to be noetherian or artinian. 


2.1 Theorem. For an R-module M the following are equivalent: 


(i) M is noetherian. 
(ii) Every submodule of M is finitely generated. 
(iti) Every nonempty set S of submodules of M has a maximal element 
(that is, a submodule Mg in S such that for any submodule Ny inS 
with No > My we have No = M)).: 


Proof. (i) = (ii). Let N be a submodule of M. Assume that Nis not finitely 
generated. For any positive integer k let a,,....a,€N. Then N# 
(@, ,...,@,). Choose a,4, € N such that a,4, € (a;,...,4,). We then obtain 
an infinite properly ascending chain 


(41) © (yz) © 20° © (Ay yA) © (Ay yes Qins) E00 
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of submodules of M, which is a contradiction to the hypothesis. Hence, NV 
is finitely generated. 

(ii) => (iii) Let No be an element of S. If Ng is not maximal, itis properly 
contained in‘a submodule N, & S. If N, is not maximal, then N, is prop- 
erly contained in a submodule N, € S. In case S has no maximal ele- 
ments, we obtain an infinite properly ascending chain of submodules 
NoCNiCN,C--- of M. Let N= U,N,. N is alsoa submodule of M. For 
let x,y € U,N; and rE R. Then x € N,, y € N,. Because either NC N, 
or N, CN,, both x and y lie in one submodule N, or N,, and, hence, x — y 
and rx lie in the same submodule. This implies x — y € N and rx € N, 
and, hence, Nis a submodule of M. By (ii) Nis finitely generated. So there 
exist elements @,,@,...,€,€N such that N= (q,,43,...,@,). Now 
a, ,4,...,a, belong to a finite number (=n) of submodules N,, i = 1,2,.... 
Hence, there exists N, such that alla,, | =< n,liein N,. Because N, C N 
and N is the smallest submodule containing all a,, | = i = 7, it follows 
that = N. But then N, = N,4., = ¢**, a contradiction. Thus, S must 
have a maximal element. 7 ‘ 

(iii) => G) Suppose we have an ascending sequence of submodules 
of M, 


M,CM,C My. 
By (iii) the sequence M,,M,,M;,... has a maximal element say 4/,. But 
then M, = M4; = ++. Hence, Mis noetherian. O 


The next theorem is dual to Theorem 2.1. 


22 Theorem. For an R-module M the following are equivalent: 


(i) M is artinian. 
(ii) Every quotient module of M is finitely cogenerated. 
(iii) Every nonempty set S of submodules of M has a minimal element 
(that is, a submodule Mg in S such that for any submodule Np in S 
with No C Mo, we have Ny = Mo). 


Proof. The proof is similar (indeed dual) to the proof of Theorem 2.1 and 
is thus left as an exercise, O 


Definition. A ring R is called aleft noetherian (artinian) ring if R regarded 
as a left R-module is noetherian (artinian). 
Similarly, we define right noetherian (artinian) rings. 


Throughout, unless otherwise stated, by a noetherian (artinian) ring we 
mean a left noetherian (artinian) ring. 


ett 


— 
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In view of the importance of noetherian and artinian rings in them- 
selves, we rewrite Theorems 2.1 and 2.2 for rings as follows: 


23 Theorem. Let R be a ring. Then the following are equivalent: 


(i) R is noetherian (artinian). 
(ii) Let A be any left ideal of R. Then A (R/A) is finitely generated 
(cogenerated). 
(iii) Every nonempty set S of left ideals of R has a maximal (minimal) 
element. 


In particular, every principal left ideal ring is a noetherian ring. 


2.4 Examples 


(a) Let V be an n-dimensional vector space over a field F. Then Vis both 
noetherian and artinian. For, if Wis a proper subspace of V, then dim 
W <dim V= nx. Thus any properly ascending (or descending) chain of 
subspaces cannot have more than n+ | terms. 

(b) Let A bea finite-dimensional algebra with unity overa field F. Then 
Aasa ring is both left and right noetherian as well as artinian. To see this, 
let [A:F] =n. If we observe that each left or right ideal is a subspace of 
A over F, it follows that any properly ascending (or descending) chain 
cannot contain more than n+ | terms. 

In particular, (i) if G is a finite group and F a field, then the group 
algebra F(G) is both a noetherian and an artinian ring; (ii) the m X m 
matrix ring F,,, over a field Fis also a noetherian and artinian ring; (iii) the 
ring of upper (as well as lower) triangular matrices over a field F is both 
noetherian and artinian. 

(c) Let R = F[x] be a polynomial ring over a field Fin x. Because F [x] 
is a principal ideal domain, it follows by Theorem 2.3 that F[x] is a 
noetherian ring. But F[x] is not artinian, for there exists a properly de- 
scending chain of ideals in R, namely, 


RDRXDRxXAD*, 


However, every proper homomorphic image R/A, where A is a nonzero 
ideal in R, is artinian, because we know that R is a PID. Hence, A= 
(pQ)), POX) E Fix}, Let pQx)=aypta,xt+ > tax" Then 
F[xJp(x)) is a finite-dimensional algebra over F with a basis 
{1,X,....x"-"}. Hence, by Example (b), R/A = F[x]/(p(x)) is an artinian 
ring. 

(d) Let D,, be the n X 1 matrix ring over a division ring D. Then D, isan 
n?-dimensional vector space over D, and each left ideal as well as each 
right ideal of D,, is a subspace over D. Thus, any ascending or descending 
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chain of left (as well as right) ideals cannot contain more than n? + } 
terms. Thus, D,, is both noetherian and artinian ring. 
- (e) Let p be a prime number, and let 


m 
0s—<1 
p” } 


be the ring where addition is modulo positive integers, and multiplication 
is trivial; that is, ab = 0 for all a,b € R. Then 
(i) Each ideal in R is of the form 


12 pk-t 
a lpeige aOh 


where k is some positive integer. 
(ii) R is artinian but not noetherian. 


r=207)= {29 


Solution. (i) Let A # (0) be any ideal of R, and let kbe the smallest positive 
integer such that for some positive integer m, m/p* € A. Consider n/p’, 
with i = k and (n, p) = 1. We assert that n/p' € 4. Now n/p! € A implies 
np'~"/p' = n/p*e A. Also, by choice of k, 1/p*~'¢A. Because (n, p) = 1, 


we can find integers a and 6 such that an + bp = 1. Then from n/p*,’ 


1/p*-! € A, we have that na/p* (reduced modulo whole humbers) and 
bp/p* (reduced modulo whole numbers) lie in 4. Hence, !/p*€ A, a 
contradiction. Thus, no n/p’, i = k, (n, p) = 1 can lie in A. Hence, 


Ie Qe peel 
A= a of. 


’ This ideal is denoted by 4,_,. 


(iii) Because each ideal contains a finite number of elements, each 
descending chain of ideals must be finite. Hence, R is artinian. 
Clearly, the chain 
A,CA,CA¥C 


is an infinite properly ascending chain of left ideals, showing that R is not 
noetherian. Note that although each ideal A # R is finite and, hence, 
finitely generated, R itself is not finitely generated. 


25 Theorem. Every submodule and every homomorphic image of a 
noetherian (artinian) module is noetherian (artinian). 


Proof. Follows at once from Theorem 2.1 (Theorem 2.2). © 


en et ne 
a 
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2.6 Theorem. Let M be an R-module, and let N be an R-submodule of 
M. Then M is noetherian (artinian) if and only if both N and M/N are 
noetherian (artinian). 


Proof. Let N and M/N be noetherian, and let K be any submodule of M. 
Then {K + N)}/N is a submodule of A4/N, and, hence, it is finitely gener- 
ated (Theorem 2.1). But then (K + N)/N= K/(NN K) implies KANN 
K) is finitely generated, say 


ae Oe ts oe 
Nak At +O HEE 


Then 
K=(x,) to +,)+NAK, x,EK. 


Further, because N is noetherian, its submodule N 2 K is finitely gener- 
ated, say by ,,....¥, € NOX. This implies 


K=O) + 1 +O) FO) Fo +O): 2 


Hence, K is finitely generated, so M is noetherian. The converse_is 
Theorem 2.5. The proof for the artinian case is similar. 0 


An equivalent statement of Theorem 2.6 in the terminology of exact 
sequences is as follows, 

Let 0-> M, > M~ M, 0 be an exact sequence of R-modules. 
Then M is noetherian (artinian) if and only if both M7, and M, are noeth- 
erian (artinian). 


2.7 Theorem. A subring of a noetherian (artinian) ring need not be 
noetherian (artinian). 


Proof, For the artinian case the ring of rational numbers Q is an artinian 
ring, but its subring Z is not an artinian ring. 

For the noetherian case, the ring of 2 X 2 matrices over the rational 
numbers Q is a noetherian ring, but its subring [7 3) is not noetherian — 
that is, not left noetherian {see Example 2.15(e)}. 0 


28 Theorem. Let R;, 1 <i =n, be a family of noetherian (artinian) 
rings each with a unity element. Then their direct sum R= @O=ZL,R, is 
again noetherian (artinian). 
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Proof. We know that each left ideal A of R is of the form 4, @ ... © A,, 
where A, are left ideals in R;.Soifa left ideal B = B, © .. © B,of Ris such 
that 4 C B, then it is clear that 4; C B,, 1 S i=. Hence, any properly 
ascending (descending) chain of left ideals in R must be finite because 
each R; is noetherian (artinian). O 


2.9 Theorem. Jf J is a nil left ideal in an artinian ring R, then J is 
nilpotent, 


Proof, Suppose J* # (0) for any positive integer k. Consider a family 
(J, J?,73,...). Because R is artinian, this family has a mitiimal element, say 
B=J", Then B?=?"C J" = B implies B? = B. Consider another 
family 


¥ = (AlA isa left ideal contained in B with #4 # (0)}. 


Then ¥ # @ because # E ¥. Let A be a minimal element in ¥. Then 
BA # (0). This implies there exists an element a € A such that Ba * 0. 
But Ba C A and B(Ba) = B’a = Ba # 0. Thus, Ba & F. Hence, by mini- 
mality of A, Ba = A. This gives that there exists an element b © B such 
that ba = a. This implies b‘a = a for all positive integers 7. But because bis 
a nilpotent element, this implies a = 0, a contradiction. Therefore, for 
some. positive integer k, J‘ =(0). O 


2.10 Lemma. Let R be a noetherian ring. Then the sum of nilpotent 
ideals in R is a nilpotent ideal. 


Proof. Let B = Lic,A, be the sum of nilpotent ideals in R. Because R is 
noetherian (i.e., left noetherian), B is finitely generated as a left ideal. 
Suppose B=(x,,...,X,,). Then each x; lies in the sum of finitely many 
A;s. Hence, B is contained in the sum of a finite number of 47's, say 
(after reindexing if necessary) A,,...,A,. Thus, B= A, +--+. + A,. Then 
by Problem 1 of Section 5 in Chapter 10, B is nilpotent. O 


Recall that if S is any nonempty subset of a ring R, then (S)= 
(x € R\xS = 0} is a left ideal of R called the deff annihilator of S in R. 


2.11. Theorem. Let R be a noetherian ring having no nonzero nilpotent 
ideals. Then R has no nonzero nil ideals. 


Proof. Let N be a nonzero nil ideal in R. Let ¥ = {(l(n){n € N, n # 0} bea 
family of left annihilator ideals. Because R is noetherian, ¥ has a maximal 


Seta es cat ee Pa BE a BOP as 


ems 
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member, say //n). Let x ER. Then nx & N, so there exists a smallest 
positive integer &k such that (nx)*=0. Now, clearly, Un) cl((nx)** '). 
Because (nx)! 40, I((nx)*"\eF. But then by maximality of /{n), 
i(n) = I(x) 1). Now 


(nx) = O=> nxel((nx)* ‘)= Kn) nxn = 0. 


Now (RnR? = RARRAR = 0. Therefore, by hypothesis, RnR = 0. If 
1 € R, then n = 0, a contradiction. So in this case we are done. Otherwise, 
consider the ideal (n) = nR + Rr + RnR + nZ generated by x. Set A = 
nR + Rn. Because’ nxn = 0, for all x E R, A? =0. Thus, (n) = A + nZ. 
But then if n* =0, we have (4 + nZ)* = 0. Therefore, by hypothesis, 
A+nZ= 0, which gives n = 0, acontradiction. Hence, R has no nonzero 
nil ideals. G 


Remark. Indeed, one can similarly show that R has no nonzero right or 
left nil ideals. 


Next we show that a nil ideal in a noetherian ring is nilpotent. 


2.12 Theorem. Let N be a nil ideal in a noetherian ring R. Then N is 
nilpotent. 


Proof Let T be the sum of nilpotent ideals in R. Then R/T has no nonzero 
nilpotent ideals, for if A/T is nilpotent, then (4/7)” = (0) implies 
A"/T = (0); so. A" C T. But since, by Lemma 2.10, 7 is nilpotent, there 
exists a positive integer K such that (A™)* = (0). Hence, 4 itself is nilpo- 
tent, so 4 C T. This implies 4/T = (0). 

Consider the nil ideal (V + T)/Tin R/T. By Theorem 2.11,(N+ 7)/ 
T = (0). Thisimplies N C 7, which isa nilpotent ideal. Hence, Nis nilpé- 
tent. O 


2.13 Remark. JfR is an artinian ring with identity, then it isknown that 
R is noetherian. 


2.14 Theorem (Hilbert basis theorem). Let R be a noetherian ring, 
Then the polynomial ring R{x] is also a noetherian ring. 


Proof. Let ¥ and ¥' be the families of left ideals of R and R[x], respec- 
tively. Let n be a nonnegative integer. Define a mapping ,: ¥#’ > F, 
where 


Gall) = {GER} Jax" + bx"! + --El,a £0} V {0}. 
Itis easy to verify that d,(7) & #. We claim that if/,/ € ¥’ with IC Jand 
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$1) = ,(J) for all n =O, then I= J. Let 0 ¥ f(x) € J be of degree m. 
Because ¢,,(7) = ¢,,(J), there exists g,,(x) € J with leading coefficient the 
same as that of f(x), and f(x) ~ g,,(x) is either 0 or of degree at most 
m — \, Suppose f(x) — g,,(x) # 0. Because f(x) — g,,(x) & J, we can simi- 
larly find g,,—1(x) € J such that {(x) ~ &4,(X) — &m—1(x) € Jand is either 0 
or of degree at most m — 2. Continuing like this, we arrive, after at most m1 
steps, at 


LO) — 8mlX) ~ Bmx) — ++ — 8X) = 0, 


where g,.(X), 8m—(X),..- € 1. But then f(x) & J, which proves that J = J, as 
claimed. 

Let A, C A, C A; C ++ bean ascending sequence of left ideals of R[x]. 
Then for each nonnegative integer n, 


Pn(Ay) C (42) C (43) Coo : 
is an ascending sequence of left ideals of R; hence, there exists a positive 
integer k(n) such that 

ilAcim) = PnlAiqmei) = 717+ QQ) 

Further, because R is noetherian, the collection of left ideals (¢,,(A4;)), 

néN,i € N, has a maximal element, say ¢,(4,) (Theorem 2.3), Then 

$,(A,) = GylAg) (for all n = p) ; 

= $4) (for all n = p, j = q). 


Therefore, we may choose k(n)= q for all n= p in (1). Moreover, if 
s=k1) +k(p= 1g, then $,(4,.)=¢,(4,4,;)= ++ for all nEN. 
Hence, by the result proved in the first paragraph, A,=4,,, = °*° 
Therefore, R[x] is noetherian. [J 


2.15 Examples 


(a) If R is noetherian, then each ideal contains a finite product of prime 
ideals, 


Solution. Suppose that the family ¥ of ideals in R that do not contain any 
product of prime ideals is nonempty. Then by Theorem 2.3, ¥ has a 
maximal element, say A. Because 4 € &, A is not a prime ideal. Hence, 
there exist ideals B and C of R such that BCC A, but B¢ A, CE A. 
Consider 


(B+ AXC + A)C BC+ BA+ACH+ ACA, 
Because, B + A > A, and C+A 2A, both B+ 4A and C+ A contain a 
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product of prime ideals, and, hence, (B + A)(C + A) containsa product of 
prime ideals. This implies that A contains a product of prime ideals, a 
contradiction. Hence, ¥ = ©. 


(b) A Boolean noetherian ring is finite and is indeed a finite direct 
product of fields with two elements. 


Solution. Let R be a Boolean ring that is noetherian, and let P# R bea 
prime ideal in R. Consider the homomorphic image R/P of RK. Clearly, for 
allx=x+ PE R/P, x* = x. Because R/P is an integral domain and the 
only idempotents of an integral domain are zero and (possibly) the unity 
element, it follows that if P # R, then R/P has only two elements. Thus, 
R/P is a field isomorphic to Z/(2), so P is a maximal ideal. Now by 
Example 2.15(a), there exist prime ideals P,,...,P,, such that 
P,P2-P_,=(0}. But then PyAP2A+-OP,CP}, L<ism, gives 
(Pi OP2O 0 OPA" CP Po ott Pm = (0). Thus, (PAP, A 
P.,)" = (0), and because R is Boolean, P, NP, +++ O Pp = (0). Further,. 
because P; are also maximal, P; + P; = R, i #j. Then by Example 3.4{a) 
of Chapter 10, we get 


R= RIP, X R/PpX ++ XR/P_ = Z/(Q)X Zi) X + XZ/(2). 


This completes the solution. Incidently, this also gives that the cardinality 
of R is 2* for some positive integer k. 


Remark, The above problem shows that any commutative noetherian 
ring R with no nonzero nilpotent elements in which each prime idea} 
P# Ris maximal is a finite direct sum of fields. 
{c) If R is a noetherian ring, then ab = 1, a,beER, ifand only if ba = 1. 

Solution. Let ab = 1 and ba # 1. Define 

ej = bal"! — dial, i,j = 1,2,3,.... 
It is easy to check that 

jl = Onli 


This gives rise to an infinite set (e,,|i = 1,2,3,...) of orthogonal idempo- 
tents in R. Set e;, = ffor all i = 1,2,3,.... Thus, we get an infinite properly 
ascending chain of left ideals 


RAGRAORLERA@ORLORLE =, 


which is a contradiction. Hence, ba = 1, which completes the solution. 
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(d) Any right ideal of the ring R = (J 8) can be generated by at most , 
two elements; hence, R is right noetherian. 


Solution. Let A be a nonzero night ideal of R. Let 


x={nez 


i “yea for some x, yea} 
0 y 


Then it is clear that X is an ideal in Z. Hence, X = (”9) for some ny E Z, 
because Z is a principal ideal ring. 
Case 1. X # (0). We claim 


is fo 1 — {no 1)\p. 
A (" ‘Ya or A ( i ya 


that is, A is a principal right ideal of R generated by 


Gy 


First, let 


Ny a 
(" sea, b#O. 


nyo a\f{k x\_fak nox tay 
(i Alt ("s by Je 


for all k € Z, x,y € Q. Taking k= 1, y= 1/b, x = (1 — a/b)/ng, we see 


that 
Ny 1 
(re tea 


Next, let 


Nom c¢ 
0 d 


Then 


| 


sn 
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be an arbitrary element of A. Then 


nom c\_{ny 1 G (c— d)/nog 
0 ad 0 1/\90 d ; 
Hence, 


—{% |! 
a=(te a 


In case the (2,2) entry of each element of A is 0, then, exactly as before, 
it follows that 


—{M 1 
s-(" Ne 

Case2.X = (0). Then either (i).A isa principal right ideal, or (ii) A is not 
a principal right ideal. 


(i) Suppose A is a principal right ideal generated by some nonzero 
element of the form (84), £,y € Q. Then A = (9 4)R; that is, 


0 ) } 
A= E 
{ ( wy) | Qi. 
which includes the particular cases A = (9 9), when B =0, and A =(3 2), 
when y = 0. z 
(ii) A is not a principal right ideal. In this situation there must exist an 


element (8 4) € A such that £ # 0, y # 0. Otherwise, A becomes a princi- 
pal right ideal as shown next. Suppose for all (34) € A, y = 0. Then 


(0 fea=(o B)C0 swa)=(0 ade 


( Ne x)=(° res for all yEQ. 


So A = (39), the principal right ideal of R generated by (8 4). Similarly, if 
for all (32) € A, £ = 0, then 


6 )e-68) 


Hence, in possibility.(ii) there exists (§4) € A, 8 # 0, y # 0, such that 


42(o De{lo pee} 


so 
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So we can choose 


such that f’/B # y’/y; that. is, B’y — By’ #0. Hence, given arbitrary 
Pg & Q, there exist x, y © Qsuch that p = Bx + p’y, g = yx + y’y. There- 


fore, 

0 p\_/fo p\fo 0 B\fo 

(° -( A seat alt rea. 
Hence, A = (8). 


Indeed, A is a right ideal generated by e,, and e,,. Summarizing, ifA isa 
nontrivial right ideal in R = ( Q), then A is one of the following: 


(i) A= (% ') R= les 9) (no a nonzero fixed element 
of Z). 


di) A= (" i) R= leg e) 
(ii) A= (j #) R= {(8 | ye of (where B,y are fixed 


oO wy elements of Q). 


In particular, A = (3) or (8 8) according to whether y = 0 or 
B=0. : 


ov a-(6 8) 


The first three are principal right ideals, the last one is not principal but 
can be generated by two elements. Thus, by Theorem 2.3, R is right 
noetherian. 


The following is an example of a ring which is right noetherian but not 


left noetherian. 
(e) The ring 


e[s Sl{[s ¢] 


is not left noetherian but right noetherian. 


aeZ,0ceQ} 
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Solution. It is easy to verify that for each positive integer k, 


A= ie | | me z} 


is a left ideal of R and A, ¢ A,,. Thus, there exists an infinite properly 


- ascending chain of left ideals of R, namely, 


A, C Ay CAC o. 


Hence, & is not left noetherian, but R is right noetherian, as shown in 


Example (d). We may invoke Theorem 2.6 to give the following alterna- 


tive argument (perhaps a nice one too) to prove that R is right noetherian. 

Let 4 = [88] be a right ideal of R. Then R/A = {%§] as right R- 
modules. Now it can be easily verified that nonzero R-submodules of 
[2 are [\ 9}, when 7 is a fixed integer {see Example 1.5(e), Chapter 10]. 
Clearly, any ascending chain of R-submodules of the R-module [¥ 9] gives 
rise to an ascending chain of ideals in Z. It then follows that R/A = [% 9} is 
noetherian. Also, A = [§ 8] as an R-module has no proper submodules. 
Thus, A is a noetherian R-module, But then by Theorem 2.6, R is noeth- 
erian, 


Problems 


1. Let R,,...,R, be a family of noetherian rings. 

Show that their direct sum R = R, © «++ © R, is again noether- 
ian. Prove the analogous result-for modules. 

2. Prove that the intersection of al] prime ideals in a noetherian ring © 

is nilpotent. : 

Show that every principal left ideal ring is noetherian. 

Show that if R;, i = 1,2,..., is an infinite family of nonzero rings 

and if R is the direct product (or sum) of this family (R,), i= 

1,2,..., then R cannot be noetherian. 

5. Let R be acommutative noetherian ring, and let S be a multipli- 
cative subset of R. Show that the ring of fractions Rs is also 
noetherian. 

6. Let X be a noetherian ring. Show that the ring of n X n matrices 
R,, over R is also noetherian. 

7, Let R be a noetherian integral domain. Then show that for all 
0#cER, Rc is large {in the sense that RcM A ¥ (0) for all 
nonzero left ideals A in RJ. (Hint: If Re N A = (0), then ZR, Ac” 
is a direct sum.] 


rata 
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8. Let R be a left artinian integral domain with more than one 
element. Show that R is a division ring. 

9. Ifaring R contains a division ring Das a subring such that R asa 
left vector space over D is finitely generated, show that R is left 
artinian. 

10. (a) If K is any left ideal of a ring R = A,, the n X n matrix ring 
over A with unity, show that e,,K is a submodule of the free 
A-module e,,R. lf Lis any A-submodule of e,,R, show that 
Zye;,L is a left ideal of R. Verify that these correspondences 
give a |-1 onto mapping that preserves inclusions. 

(b) Show that the matrix ring over an artinian (noetherian) ring is 
also artinian (noetherian). 

1}. Show that a left artinian ring cannot possess an infinite direct 
sum @3A, of left ideals A, of R. 


3 Wedderburn-— Artin theorem 


In this section our aim is to prove that any left artinian ring R with unity 
without nonzero nilpotent ideals is a finite direct sum of matrix rings over 
division rings. Because any left artinian ring must contain minimal left 
ideals, it is appropriate to know their form. The following lemma is a 
useful fact. 


3.1 Lemma. Let A be a minima! lefi ideal in a ring R. Then either 
A? = (0) or A = Re, where e is an idempotent in R. 


Proof. Suppose A? # (0). Then there exists a € A such that Aa # (0). But 
Aa C A, and the minimality of A shows Aa = A. From this it follows that 
there exists é€ A such that ea = a, and, clearly, e # 0 because a #0. 
Moreover, e7a = ea or (e? — ela = 0. If B={c € Alca = 0), then Bisa 
left ideal of R such that BC A and B# A. Therefore, we must have 
B= (0). But then (e? ~ e)a = 0 implies e? = e. Now ReC A and Re # 
(0), because 0 # e = e? E Re. Accordingly, Re = A, and the proof is com- 
pleted, O 


We now prove the celebrated Wedderburn - Artin theorem. 


3.2 Theorem (Wedderburn-— Artin). Let R be a left (or right) artinian 
ring with unity and no nonzero nilpotent ideals. Then R is isomorphic toa 
finite direct sum of matrix rings over division rings. 
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Proof. We first establish that each nonzero left ideal in 2 is of the form Re 
for some idempotent e. So let_4 be any nonzero left ideal. By virtue of the 
dec on left ideals in R, A contains a minimal left ideal MM. By Lemma 3.1 
either M? = (0) or M= Re for some idempotent e. If Mf? = (0), then 
(MRY* = (0); so, by hypothesis, AR = (0), which gives Mf = (0), a contra- 
diction. Hence, M = Re. This yields that each nonzero left ideal contains 
a nonzero idempotent. Consider now a family ¥ of left ideals, namely, 


¥ ={R(O ~— e) MN Ale is a nonzero idempotent in A). 


, Clearly, ¥ is nonempty. Because R is left artinian, ¥ has a minimal 


member, say R(1 — e) OA. We claim R(1 — e) NA = (0). Otherwise, 
there exists a nonzero idempotent e, E RU — e) M A. Clearly, e,e = 0. Set 
e’ =e+e, — €,. It is easy to verify that e’e’ = e’ and e,e’ #0. It is 
also obvious that R(L—e))OACRU— eA. But ee’ #0 gives 
e€RU-e’)OA and e,ERi-—e}NA. Hence, RI~e)JNAg 
R(1 — e) NA, a contradiction to the minimality of R(1 — e) OA in F. 
This establishes our claim that R(1 — e) MA = (0). Next, let a © A. Then 
a(i—e)E R(1—e)M A=(0). Thus, @a=ae. Then AD ReD Ae=A 
proves that A = Re, as asserted. 

Let S be the sum of all minimal left ideals in R. Then S = Re for some 
idempotent e. If R(t — e) # (0), then there exists a minimal left ideal 4 
contained in R(t — e). But then AC ReQ RU — e} = (0), a contradic- 
tion. Hence, R(1 — e) = (0), which proves that R= S = Yj<.,4;, where 
(A,), i & A, is the family of alf minimal left ideals in.R. By Theorem 4.3 of 
Chapter 14 there exists a subfamily (4,), i€ A’, of the family of the 
minimal left ideals such that R = © je,A;. Let] =e, + + +e,,0# 
e,, EA, i, & A’. Then R = Re, © ++ © Re,,. After reindexing if neces- 
sary, we may write R = Re, © --+ © Re,, a direct sum of minimal left 
ideals. 

In the family of minimal left ideals Re,,...,Re,, choose a largest sub- 
family consisting of all minimal left ideals that are not isomorphic to each 
other as left R-modules. After renumbering if necessary, let this subfamily 
be Re,,..., Rey. 

Suppose the number of left ideals in the family (Re;), 1 = i= n, that are 
isomorphic to Re, is n;. Then 


4,summands 7, summands n, summands 
Ce, (omeperactiraecan (ocpe SareaeY 
R= {Re,@--] © (RQ @s: J Ov ® (Re, @ +}, 


where each set of brackets contains pairwise isomorphic minima) left 
ideals, and no minima! left ideal in any pair of brackets is isomorphic toa 
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minimal left ideal in anothet pair. By observing that Hom 2(Re;,Re;) = 0, 
i#j,1 = i,j = k,and recalling Schur’s lemma (Theorem 4.2, Chapter 14) 
that Hom ,(Re,;,Re,) = D,, a division ring, we get, by invoking Theorem 
LA; 


ny Xm, block. 


De-staD 


Ny X ny block 
Dares Dy 


Homes (R, R) = 


Dyote Dy 


Dvn 
=D)n, O Dyn, ® > © One 


But since Hom,(R,R) = R® as rings [Example 3.5(d), Chapter 14], and 
the opposite ring of a division ring is a division ring, R isa finite direct sum 
of matrix rings over division rings. O 


Because the matrix rings over division rings [Example 2.4(d)] are both 
right and left noetherian and artinian, and a finite direct sum of noether- 
ian and artinian rings is again noetherian and artinian (prove these), we 
get 


[a +. 2 | 
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3.3 Theorem. Let R be a left (or right) artinian ring with unity and no * 
nonzero nilpotent ideals. Then R is also right and left artinian (noether- 
ian). 


Not every ring that is artinian on one side is artinian on the other side. 


The following example gives a ring that is left artinian but not right 
artinian. 


3.4 Example 
Let R= [2]. If A=[§ 9], then A is an ideal of R, and as a left R- 


. module it is simple. Thus, A is left artinian. Also, the quotient ring R/A = 


{2 9}, which is a field. Therefore, R/A as an R/A-module (or as an R- 
module) is artinian. Because A is an artinian left R-module, we obtain that 
Rasa left R-module is artinian (Theorem 2.6); that is, R is a left aftinian 
ring, but R is not right artinian. For there exists a strictly descending chain 


0 22 0 2Z ae A 
[oe ]a[s [0 “']>~ 
of right ideals of R. 


As an application of the Wedderburn- Artin theorem, we prove the 
following useful result for a certain class of group algebras. 


35 Theorem (Maschke). [fF is the field of complex numbers and G is 
a@ finite group, then 


FG) = F,,® “> © Fy, 


for some positive integers ny,...,Ny. 


Proof. We first prove that F(G) has no nonzero nilpotent ideals. Let 
G= (8, = 2, &,..., Bn), and X = Lag, © F(G). Set x* = La,g7', where 
@; denotes the complex conjugate of a. Then 


nr n 
xx = pylon? + oP 
for some f; & F. Hence, xx* = 0 implies 27, |a;|? = 0, so'each a; = 0; 
that is, x = 0. Thus, xx* = 0 implies x = 0. Let A be a nilpotent ideal in 
F(G). Let a € A. Then aa* € A, so aa* is nilpotent, say (aa*)’ = 0. (We 
may assume r is even.) Set b = (aa*)'’”, Then b? = 0 and b = b*. Thus, 
bb* = 0, which gives (aa*)"? = b = 0. Proceeding like this, we get aa* = 
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0. Hence, a = 0, which proves that A = (0). Hence, F(G) has no nonzero 
nilpotent ideals, : 

Further, F(G) is a finite-dimensional algebra with unity over the field 
F. Therefore, F(G) is an artinian ring. Then by the Wedderburn - Artin 
theorem, 


FIG) = DY ® + © D®, 


where D®, 1 =i = k, are division rings. Now each D® contains a copy K 
of F in its center. In this way each Dis a finite-dimensional algebra over 
K (How?). Let [D®:K] = n, and a & D®, Then 1,4,q?,...,a” are linearly 
dependent over K. Thus, there exist 9 ,0¢;,...,¢,, (not all zero) in K such 
that a +a,a+ ++: +a,a"=0. But since K is algebraically closed, 
Ay t ayxt ++ +a,x"E K[x] has all its roots in K. Hence, a€ K, 
which shows that DO = K= F and completes the proof. © 


The néxt theorem gives some equivalent statements for left artinian 
rings that have no nonzero nilpotent ideals. 


3.6 Theorem. Let R be a ring with unity. Then the following are 
equivalent: 


(i) Ris left artinian with no nonzero nilpotent ideals. 
(ii) R is left artinian with no nonzero nil ideals. 
(tii) R is a finite direct sum of minimal left ideals. 
(iv) Each left ideal of R is of the form Re, e an idempotent. 
(vs) Ris a finite direct sum of matrix rings over division rings. 


(A ring satisfying any of these conditions is called a semisimple artinian 
ring.) 


Proof. (i) = (ii) Follows from the fact that nil ideals in an artinian ring are 
nilpotent. 

(i) = (iit) Follows from the proof given for the Wedderburn - Artin 
theorem. 

Gii) = (iv) Follows from Problems | or 4 of Section 4 in Chapter 14. 

{iv)=>(v) Let M = Re be a maximal left ideal of R with e = e?. Then 


R(i —e) is a minimal left ideal because < ~ R(i —e) is a simple R- 
cs 


module. Thus if S is the sum of all minimal left ideals of R then S # (0). 
We claim S = R. Otherwise, S is contained in a maximal left ideal Rf, 
say, where f = f?. But then R(t — f) is a minimal left ideal which is 
not contained in S because SOR(1 —f) CREAR — f) = (0), a con- 
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tradiction. Thus S = R. Then, as shown in the latter part of Theorem 
3.2, R is a finite-direct-sum of matrix rings over division rings. 

(v) => (i) Because the matrix rings over division rings are right and left 
artinian, and the finite direct sum of left (or right) artinian rings is again 
left (or right) artinian, we get R is left and right artinian. Further, the 
matrix rings over division rings are simple rings with unity and, hence, 
cannot possess nonzero nilpotent ideals. Now if R= 4, © +-- @ A, isa 
finite direct sum of simple rings each with unity, then it is easy to verify 
that any nonzero ideal J is of the form A;, © ++: @ A,, where {i,,...,/,} C 
(1,....£}; hence, / cannot be nilpotent, 0 


3.7 Remarks on uniqueness 


Exactly as in groups, we define the composition series of a module M asa 
sequence (My,M,,....Mé,) such that (0)=MyC M,C +: CM,=M, 
where each quotient module A,/M,_,, 1 = 1,...,4, is simple. Then the 
Jordan-Hélder theorem holds for modules possessing composition 
series. The proof carries over verbatim to modules. 


3.8 Theorem. Let D, and Di, ben X n and m X m matrix rings over 
division rings D and D’, respectively, such that D, = Di, Thenn = mand 
D= Dp’ 


Proof. Let (e;;), 1 = i,j =n, and (e,), | =k! =m, denote the matrix 
units of the rings D,, and D’,, respectively. Then 


n m 
D.=®Y Dex and D,=@Y Diey. 
i=1 k=1 


Because D,e,, and D/,,e;,, are minimal left ideals of D, and D/,, respec- 
tively, we get two composition series 


(0) C Dye, C Dye, © Dye C 1+ CD, 
and 
(0) C Die}, C Diet, © Den C+ CDi 
of D,, and D/, regarded as modules over themselves. Because D, = D7, it 


follows by the Jordan-Hélder theorem that n= m and D,€;; = Die). 
This implies that Hom, (D,e;;,D,€::) = Homp, (Dine, Pnej). But 
Homp(Dn€;;,Dneii) = D. (Prove this.) Hence, D= D’, O 
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The uniqueness of the decomposition of any artinian ring with no 
nonzero nilpotent ideals can similarly be proved. The interested reader is 
referred to any advanced text for studying the uniqueness of the direct 
sum decomposition of a module as given by Krull, Schmidt, Remak, 
Azumaya, and others. 


Problems 


1. Let & bea left artinian ring with unity and no nonzero nilpotent 
ideals. Then show that for each ideal Jof R,.R/Jisalso left artinian 
with no nonzero nilpotent ideals. 

2. Let R be a prime left artinian ring with unity. Show that R is 
isomorphic to the m X n matrix ring over a division ring. Hence, 
show that a prime ideal in an artinjan ring is maximal. 

3. Let R be an artinian ring. Then show that the following sets are 
ideals and are equal: 

N =sum of nil ideals, 

U =sum of all nilpotent left ideals, 

V =sum of all nilpotent right ideals. 

Also show that R/N has no nonzero nil ideals. 

4. LetR = Z[x, yl/J, where I = (x? — 1,xy— y,y? — 2y). Show that | 
(a) Rhas no nonzero nilpotent elements. 

{b) Ris not the direct sum of minimal ideals. 

5. Let R bea finite-dimensional algebra over an algebraically closed 
field F. Suppose R has no nonzero nil ideals. Show that R is 
isomorphic to the direct sum of matrix rings over F. 


4 Uniform modules, primary modules, and Noether~Lasker 
theorem 


Definition. A nonzero module M is called uniform if any two nonzero 
submodules of M have nonzero intersection. 


Definition. If U and V are uniform modules, we say U is subisomor phic to 
V and write U ~ V provided U and V contain nonzero isomorphic sub- 
modules, 


Note ~ is an equivalence relation and [U] denotes the equivalence 
class of U. 


Definition. A module M is called primary if each nonzero submodule of 
M has uniform submodule and any two uniform submodules of M are 
subisomor phic. 
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We note that Z as a Z-module is uniform and primary. Indeed, any 
uniform module must be primary. Another examplé of a uniform 
module is a commutative integral domain regarded as a module over 
itself. 


41 Theorem. Let M be a noetherian module or any module over-a 
noetherian ring. Then each nonzero submodule contains a uniform module. 


Proof. Let 0 # xeM. It is enough to show xR contains a uniform sub- 


module. If M is noetherian, the submodule xR is also noetherian. But if 


Ris noetherian, then xR, the homomorphic image of R, is noetherian. 

For convenience, call, as usual, a nonzero submodule N of M large if 
Nok #40 for ali nonzero submodules K of M. 

Consider now the family F of all submodules of xR which are not 
large. Clearly Oe F. Since xR is noetherian, F has a maximal member 
K, say. Because K is not farge, K 7 U = 0 for some nonzero submodule 
U of xR. We claim U is uniform. Otherwise, there exist submodules 
A,B of U such that An B =(0). But then (K @ A} B = (0). For if xe 
(K ®A)OB, then x =k +a=b for some keK, ace A, beB. This gives 
k=b—aeKnU =(0). Hence k = 0 and b -- a = 0, which further yields 
b=acANB = (0). Thus b=0=a, proving x =0; that is, (K@A)a B 
= (0). However, this yields a contradiction to the maximality of K. 
This shows U is uniform, completing the proof. 


Definition. If R is a commutative noetherian ring and P is a prime ideal of 
R, then P is said to be associated with the module M if R/P embeds in M, 
or equivalently P =r(x) for some xeM, where r(x) = {aeR|xa =0} 
denotes the annihilator of x. 


Definition, A module M is called P-primary for some prime ideal P if P is 
the only prime ideal associated with M.. 


“42 Remark. If R is a commutative noetherian ring and P is a prime 


ideal of R, then an R-module is P-primary if and only if each nonzero 
submodule of M is subisomorphic to R/P. 


4.3 Theorem. Let U be a uniform module over a commutative noe- 
therian ring R. Then U contains a submodule isomorphic to R/P for 
precisely one prime ideal P, that is, U is subisomorphic to R/P for exactly 
one prime ideal P. 
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Proof. Consider the family F of annihilatar ideals r(x), 0 4 xeU. Since 
R is noetherian, there exists a maximal member, say r(x) in F. We 
claim P =r(x) is prime. For, let aber(x), a¢r(x). Then xab=0. Now 
xa # Qand r(xa) 2 r(x). By maximality of r(x), r(xa) = r(x). Thus xab = 0 
implies xb =0 and so ber(x). This proves P is prime. Clearly xR~ 
R/r(x)=R/P. Therefore, R/P is embeddable in U. If for any other prime 
ideal Q, R/Q is embeddable in U, then [R/P] =[R/Q]. This implies 
there exist cyclic submodules xR and yR of R/P and R/Q, respectively, 
such that xR ~ yR>But xR~R/P and yR~R/Q. So R/P=R/OQ, which 
yields P = Q, proving the theorem. 


44 Remark. The idea) P in the above theorem is usually called the 
prime ideal associated with uniform module U. 


45 Theorem. Let M be a nonzero finitely generated module over a 
commutative noetherian ring R. Then there are only a finite number 
of primes associated with M. 


Proof. Consider the family F consisting of the direct sums of cyclic 
uniform submodules of M. F is not empty, as proved in Theorem 4.1. 
We partial order F by OY ;.,x;R < OL j-sy,R if and only if 1 CJ and 
x,RC yR for ief. By Zorn’s Lemma, F has a maximal member 
K=@)5j21;R, say. Since M is noetherian, K is finitely generated 
and let K= @Yj..,x;R. There exist xjajex,R such that r(x,a;)= Pj, 
the prime ideal associated with x,R. Set x4 = x,a;and K’ = ® 5. ,x/R. 
Let Q = r(x) be an associated prime ideal of M. We shall show Q = P; 
for some j, 1 <j<l. 

Since K is a maximal member of F, K as well as K’ have the property 
that each intersects nontrivially with any nonzero submodule L of 
M. Now let 0#yexROK’. Write y= 5.,xjbj=xb. We claim 
r(x5b;) = r(x)) whenever x/b, #0. Clearly r(x) c r(x}b,). Let x/,bjc =0. 
This implies b;cer(x)) = P; and so ceP; since b¢P;. Hence, cer(x‘). 

Furthermore, we note Q=r(x)=r(y)=(\ju17(x4b)) = QjeaPis 
omitting those arising from xb;=0, where AC {1,...,/}. Therefore, 
Q¢ Py for all jeA. Also, jen P;C OjeaP; = Q. Since Q is a prime ideal, 
at least one P; appearing in the product [];/,?; must be contained 
in Q. Hence, Q= P; for some j. O 


We conclude with Noether-Lasker theorem whose proof is a con- 
sequence of the above results (see Remarks 4.7). 


46 Theorem (Noether-Lasker). Let M be a finitely generated 
module over a commutative noetherian ring R. Then there exists a finite 
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family N,,...,N, of submodules of M such that 
@ (\iai1Ni=90 and (in, Ni 40 for all 1sin<l. 
(b) Each quotient M/N; sa P,-primary module for some prime ideal 
P. 


(c) The P, are all distinct, 1 <i<l. 
(@) The primary component N, is unique if and only if P, does not 
contain P, for any j #7. 


47 Remarks. Let {U;}, 1 <i</ be uniform submodules obtained 
as in the proof of Theorem 4.5. Choose N; to be a maximal member 
in the family {K C M|K contains no submodule subisomorphic to U;}. 
With this choice of N,,...,N;, (a), (b), and (c) follow directly. 

This form of the Noether—-Lasker theorem and the results leading to 
the theorem are taken from Barbara Osofsky, Noether—Lasker Primary 
Decomposition Revisited, preprint (1994), to appear in American 
Mathematical Monthly. The reader may refer to this article for addi- 
tional details and to see how the statement given in Theorem 4.6 is 
indeed equivalent to the usual classical statement. 


48 Exercise (Osofsky). Let R = R[X, Y,Z] be the ring of poly- 
nomials over the reals. Let J be the ideal of R generated by {X?, XY, 
XZ?}. Find the primes associated to the module M = R/I and a set 
of primary components. 


CHAPTER 20 


Smith normal form over a PID and rank 


1 Preliminaries 


Throughout this chapter 2 is a principal ideal domain with unity. Thus, in 
particular, R may bea field. Recall that the rank ofa finitely generated free 
R-module is defined to be the number of elements in any basis of the free 
module (Chapter 14, Section 5). For an m X n matrix A with entries in R 
we define the column rank and the row rank of A in terms of the rank ofa 
certain free R-module, and we show in Section 3 that these two ranks are 
equal - the common value being known as the rank of A. But first we need 
a key lemma. 


11 Lemma. Let R be a principal ideal domain, and let F be a free 
R-module with a basis consisting of n elements. Then any submodule K of 
F is also free with a basis consisting of m elements, such that m= n. 


Proof. We know F = R” as R-modules (Theorem 5.1, Chapter 14). To 
prove the theorem, we use induction on 7. R° is interpreted as a (0) 
module, and this is free on the empty set. Therefore, we may assume that 
n> 0, and let us identify the copy of K in R" (under the isomorphism 
F = R*) with K itself. Let 2:.K — R be the mapping defined by 


TX yu Xp) =X. 
If x = 0, then K = Ker x:C R"“', and the theorem follows by induction 
on n. If x # 0, its image is a nonzero ideal Ra in R; that'is, z(K) = Ra, 
where a # 0. Choose k & K such that 2(k) = a. We assert 

K=Rk@Kerz, || 
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For let x € K. Write x(x) = ba, bE R. Then x(x — bk) = ba — ba =0. 
Hence, 


x = bk + (x — bk) 
implies that 

x Rk+ Ker a. 
Thus, 

K=Rk+ Kern. 


To prove that the sum is direct, let ch E Rk Ker z, cE R. Then 0 = 
a(ck) = ca; hence, c= 0 because ad # 0. This proves our assertion that 
K=RkK@ Kerz. 

It is easy to check that the mapping r+ rk of R onto Rk is an_R- 
isomorphism. 

Further, Ker 2 = ((0;x),...,X,,)|x; € R}. Thus, Ker 2 C, R"'. Hence, 
by induction, Ker 2 is free, with a basis consisting of at most n— 1 
generators. Therefore, 


K= Kern @® RK= ROR, msn-1, 
so 


K=R™), mt+isn 0 


2 Row module, columa module, and rank 


Let A be an m Xn matrix over R. The rows (columns) of A are the 
elements of the R-module R'** (R*') consisting of the { Xn (mx 1) 
matrices over R. Generally, we write R'*" (and R”™') as R" (and R”), 
Using. the notation R" to denote rows as well as columns never creates any 
confusion because context always makes the meaning clear. 


Definition. Let A be an mXn matrix over R. The submodule of R" 
generated by the m rows of A is called the row module of A; and the 
submodule of R™ generated by the n columns of A is called the column 
module of A. 


R(A) and C(A), respectively, denote the row module and the column 


» module of the matrix A. If the ring R is a field, R(A) and C(A) are, 


respectively, called the row space and column space of matrix A. 
Note that R(A) and C(A) are finitely generated submodules of free 
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modules R” and R”, respectively. Thus by Lemma |.1, both R(A) and 
C(A) are free modules. 


Definition. Let A be anm X n matrix over R. The rank of the module R(A) 
[C(A)] is called the row rank (column rank) of A. 


The proof of the following theorem is exactly the same as the proof of 
the corresponding theorem for matrices over a field (Lemma 7.5, Section 
7, Chapter 14). 


21 Theerem. Let A be an m X n nfatrix over R. Let P and Q, respec- 
tively, bem X mandn X n invertible matrices over R. Then row (column) 
rank (PAQ) = row (column) rank (4). 


In order to compute the row rank or the column rank ofa given matrix, 
we reduce the matrix into “normal” form by performing certain opera- 
tions on rows and columns defined in the next section. Eventually, we 
obtain by this process the result that the row rank of a matrix A is equal to 
the column rank of the matrix (Theorem 3.3). 


3 Smith normal form 
We begin with a 


Definition. Let 4 be an m X n matrix over R. The following three types of 
operations on the rows (columns) of A are called elementary row (column) 
operations. 


(i) Interchanging two rows (columns). We denote by R; > R,(C; > 
C;) the operation of interchanging the ith and jth rows (columns). 
(ii) Multiplying the elements of one row (column) by a nonzera ele- 
ment of R. We denote by aR; (aC;) the operation of multiplying 

the ith row (column) by a. 

(iii) Adding to the elements of one row (column) o times the corre- 
sponding elements of a different row (column), where a € R. We 
denote by R, + aR; (C,+ aC,) the operation of adding to the 
elements of the ith row (column) a times the corresponding ele- 
ments of the jth row (column). 


Recall that e;, |< 1j<n, denote n Xm matrix units, and eye, = 


5,4), Where 6,, is the Kronecker delta. 


ee 
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3.1 Theorem. Let A be an m X n matrix over R. 


(@) If E;=\—ey—egtegt ej, then E,,A (AE,) is the matrix 
obtained from A by interchanging the ith and the jth rows (col- 
umns). Also, E;'= E;. 

(i) If L{a@)=1+(a— te,, and a is an invertible element in R, 
then L {aA [AL {@)] is the matrix obtained from A by multiply- 
ing the ith row (column) by a. Also, Lz (a) = 1 + (a — ley. 

(iit) If M,(a)= 1+ ae,, then M,(a)A [AM;,(a)] is the matrix ob- 
tained from A by multiplying the jth row (column) by a and 
adding it to the ith row (column). Also, Mj' (a) =1— ae, 
(# yj. 
Proof. (i) E;;A =(1 — ey — 6; + 6; + ey) A, OF 
EyA =A eyA —eyA + eA + eA. (1) 
We note that 


(a) A is the matrix whose ith row is the same as that of A, and all 
other rows are zero. 

(b)  ¢,,A is the matrix whose /th row is the jth row of A, and all other 
rows are zero. 


Thus, (1) shows that £,,A is the matrix obtained from A by interchanging _ 
its ith and jth rows. Because E?, = 1, it follows that Ej'= Ey. 
(ii) L(a@)A = A — @;A + ae; A. Because 


e,A= [a 2. aa ith row, 
L,(a)A is the matrix obtained from A by multiplying the ith row by a. 
Further, by actual multiplication 
(+a Nei + (a! — New) = 1. 
This proves L7'(a) =(1 + (a7! — I))e,;. 
(iii) M,(a)A = A + ae, A. Because 
e,A= [« Li 2. a,| ith row, 
M,,(@)A is the matrix obtained from A by multiplying the jth row of A by 
a and adding it to the ith row. Finally, 
(1+ ae, — aes) = 1— ae; + vey = 1, 
so M;' (a)=1—ae,. O 
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Definition. The matrices E,;, L;(2), and M,;(a) are known as elementary 
matrices. 


We note that an elementary matrix is the result of performing a single 
elementary row or column operation on an identity matrix. Precisely, 


E,; = the matrix obtained from the identity matrix by inter- 
changing the ith and jth rows (equivalently, inter- 
changing the ith and jth columns). 

L,(a) = the matrix obtained from the identity matrix by multi- 
plying the ith row by a nonzero wéR (equivalently, by 
multiplying the ith column by «). 

M,,(a) = the matrix obtained from the identity matrix by adding 
to the elements of the ith row « times the corresponding 
elements of the jth row, where we R [M;,(a) is also the 
matrix obtained from the identity matrix by adding to 
the elements of the jth column « times the corresponding 
elements of the ith column]. 


Tn addition to these three elementary row (column) operations; we 
apply a nonelementary operation to the rows and columns of 4: multipli- 
cation by matrices of the form 


1 


us 
(iv) (? 4 |, 


where [4 *] is invertible in R,, the 2 x 2 matrix ring over R. 

Multiplying 4 on the right (left) by a suitable matrix of the above form 
has the effect of replacing two of the entries on a given row (column) by 
their greatest common divisor and 0, respectively. 


—— 
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Definition. Two mt X n matrices A and B over R are said to be equivalent if 
there exists an invertible matrix P © R,, and an invertible matrix QE R,, 
such that B = PAQ. 


It is clear that “being equivalent” defines an equivalence relation in the 
set of m X n matrices with entries in R. 

Weare now ready to state and prove that every matrix is equivalent toa 
“diagonal” matrix, known as the Smith normal form. 


3.2 Theorem. fA is an m X n matrix over a principal ideal domain 
R, then A is equivalent to a matrix that has the “diagonal” form 


ay 
a2 


where the a, #0 and a,\a,| °° \a,. 


Proof. We define the length /(a) of a ¥ 0 to be the number of prime factors 
occurring in the factorization, a= p, p2 «** P,,p;, primes (not necessarily 
distinct). We use the convention that /{u) = 0 if wis a unit. 

If A = 0, then there is nothing to prove. Otherwise, let a;; be a nonzero 
element of A with minimal length /(a,). Elementary row and column 
operations bring this element to the (1,1) position. We may then assume 
that the nonzero element of A with smailest length is at the (1,1) position. 
Let a), { @,. Interchanging the second and the kth columns, we may 
assume aj, J @,). Let d = (a), ,@,2) be the greatest common divisor of a,, 
and d,,. Then [(d) < ((a,,). There exist elements u,v € R such that 
aut ayuv=d, Because d=(a,,,@;2), there exist s,¢€ R such that 
a,,= ds and a,,= dt. Thus, d(us + vt) = d, so us + vt = 1. It can be 
verified that 


[Alf Ale [o 1 
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which implies [4 _‘] is invertible. Multiplying A on the right by 


bea 0 


we obtain the matrix whose first row is 


0 bys + By, ) 


where /(d) < I{a,,). 

If @,,|@,2, then by performing elementary row (column) operation (iii) 
on the first two columns (or, equivalently, by multiplying on the right bya 
suitable elementary matrix), we can reduce 4 to a matrix whose first row is 
again of the form (d 0 b,3 --- b,,), where I(d) < I{a,,). 

Continuing this process yields an equivalent matrix whose first row has 
all entries 0, except the (1,1!) entry. 

Similarly, appropriate elementary row operations (i)-(iii) and the 
nonelementary operation of multiplying on the left by the matrix of the 
form given in (iv) reduce the elements in the first column after the (1,1) 
position to 0 and either keep the elements in the first row unaltered (i.e., 
all apart from (1,1) entry are zero) or reduce the length of the (1,1) entry. 
In the second case we repeat the process by which ail the elements in the 
first row except the one at the (1,1) position are reduced to 0. Because 
1(a,,) is finite, this process (of alternately reducing the first row and the 
first column) must come to an end. When it does, we have reduced 4 to 
the form 


a 0 Der 0 
P,AQ,=| | : 
1 Q, ie A, 
where A, is an (7m — 1) X (n — 1) matrix, and P, and Q, are m X m and 


n X n invertible matrices, respectively. 
Similarly, there exist invertible matrices P, and Q3 of orders 
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(m—1)X(m-— 1) and (n — 1).X (n — 1), respectively, such that 


a 0: 0 
0 
PSA,OS=| | A, 
0 


where A, is an (m — 2) X (n ~ 2) matrix. Let 


actor] @[o ai 


be, respectively, m X mand n X n invertible matrices. Then 


a, 0 «= 0 
0 a 0 

P,P,AQ,Q.=| | A 
0 0 


Continuing like this (or by induction on m+ 7), we obtain 
PAQ = diag(a, ,a2,...,4,,0,...,0). 


Finally, we show that we can reduce PAQ further such that © 
a,{a,|-": |a,. Assume @, } 2). Add the second row to the first row. The 
first row then becomes 


(a, a, 0 + O). 


By performing these operations, we can reduce the length ofa,. Thus, by 
further reduction we may assume a,|a, and, similarly, a,|a,, i = 3,...,7. By 
repeating this procedure for a, in place of a, , and so on, we finally reach a 
situation where @;/@;,,,/= 1,...7—-1. 0 


Definition. The nonzero diagonal elements of the matrix having the diago- 
nai form given in Theorem 3.2 are called the invariant factors of A. 


It can be shown that the invariant factors are unique up to unit multi- 
pliers, and two m X n matrices are equivalent if and only if they have the 
same invariant factors. We do not intend to discuss these questions. 
The interested reader may refer to any graduate Jevel text in abstract 
algebra. 
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3.3 Theorem. Let A be an m X n matrix over a PID. Then row rank 
A= column rank A. 


Proof. Choose P and Q invertible matrices of suitable sizes such that PAQ 
is in Smith normal form. Then by Theorem 2.4 


row rank 4 = row rank PAQ = r= column rank PAQ 
=column rank 4. 0 


Definition. Let.4 be anm X n matrix over a PID. The common value of the 
row rank of A and the column rank of A is called the rank of A. 


3.4 Examples 
(a) Obtain the Smith normal form and rank for the matrix with integral 


entries 
i 32:-3 
45 Of 
Solution: 


12 378" f1 2 3]eraasal, 9 0 
45 0} ~ {0 ~3 -12 5 0 -3 —12 


C4 if 0 0 (-DRz 1 0 0 
0-3 of ~ Lo 3 of 
Clearly, rank A = 2, 


Note. Sometimes one may end up with a “diagonal” matrix 
diag(d,,dz,...), where d, does not necessarily divide d,,, for some i. In 
such a Situation one must continue performing suitable operations until 
arriving at the desired form. 


(b) Find the invariant factors of the matrix 


x 4 ~2 
~3 8-x 3 
4 -8 -2~-x 


over the ring Q[x]. Also find the rank. 
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Solution. The matrix can be proved to be equivalent to 


i 0 0 
01 0 
0 0 (x— 2)? -— 4x + 20) 


{we performed (i) Ri Rs, (ii) R3 + (x/4)Ri, Gi) Ro + ZR1, (iv) R3~ 
2Rz, (v) C,+2C), (vi) Cy—4C,, (vii) 4C,, (viii) CG, + 24+, 
(ix) —4C;, (x) R3 +R, (xi) Cz +(2—- Cy, (xii) Rs, (xiii) CL + 
[2 — x)/16]C;, (xiv) R,++R; and C;«>C, in succession]. It will be a 
good exercise for the reader to obtain this form in fewer steps. Clearly, 
rank A = 3. 


Problems 


1. Obtain the Smith normal form and rank for the following matri- 
ces over a principal ideal domain R: 


0 2-1 
(a) | -3 8 34, where R = Z. 
2-4 ~1 
=x-3. 2 0 
(b) I =x l , where R = Q[x]. 
1 oo oe aS 


2. Find the invariant factors of the following matrix over Q(x]: 


Sox. 1 -2 4 
0 S-x 2:? 2 
0 0 5-x 3 
0 0 0 4 


3. Find the rank of the subgroup of Z‘ generated by each of the 
following lists of elements: 
(a) (3,6,9,0), (—4,—8,~ 12,0). 
(b)  (2,3,1,4), (1,2,3,0), (1,1, 1,4). 
(c) (—1,2,0,0), (2,—3,1,0), (1,1,1,1). 


Our object in this chapter is to prove the fundamental structure theorem 
for finitely generated modules over a principal ideal domain. This 
theorem provides a decomposition of such a module into a direct sum of 
cyclic modules. In particular, it gives an independent proof of the funda- 
mental theorem of finitely generated abelian groups proved earlier in 
Chapter 8. Applications of this theorem to linear algebra are given in 
Sections 4 and 5. 


Proof. Because M is a finitely generated R-module, M ~ R"/K [Example 
5.5(a), Chapter 14]. Further, by Lemma 1.1 of Chapter 20, K = R", ms 
n. Let & be this isomorphism from R” to K. Thus, K = 6(R”), Let 
(€,,...€m) be a basis of R™. Let us write 
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Finitely generated modules over a PID 


Decomposition theorem 


Theorem. Let R be a principal ideal domain, and let M be any 


Jinitely generated R-module. Then 


M= R°@ R/Ra,® + @ R/Ra,, 


a direct sum of cyclic modules, where the a, are nonzero nonunits and 
Gay. 0= 1,77 1 
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ay 
ay 


d(e,) = ; & R* 


q 
m 
a 


(En) 


Then @(R”) = AR”, where A = (a,;) is an 2 X m matrix. 

Choose invertible matrices P and Q of order n X nand m X m, respec- 
tively, such that PAQ = diag(a,,a,...,@,0,...,0), where a;]a|--+/a,. 
Then 


ewe ae Rn Re 
K (8) AR” PAQR” PAQR™ 
a, 
a, 0 
R 
“ R 
= R/ ay, , 
0 . 
R 
0 
__ R@RO-OR_ 
Ra; @Ra,@+-- @Ra, 
R R 
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n— k copies 

——— 

® x @R@-:@R (by Theorem 3.4, Chapter 14) 
ke 
R R 

= int Qos $ 

Ra, ® 2 Ra, oF 


[by deleting the zero terms if any 
(corresponding to those a,’s that are units)] 


R R ba 28 
Ra, O--@ Ra, @R* (by renumbering if necessary). 


Because for any ideal J [including (0)}, R/T is a cyclic R-module, the proof 
is completed. O 


2 Uniqueness of the decomposition 
First, we give a 


Definition. 4n element x of an R-module M is called a torsion element if 
there exists a nonzero element r © R such that rx = 0. 


Definition. A nonzero element x of an R-module M is called a torsion-free 
element if rx = 0, reR, implies r= 0. 


21 Theorem. Let R be a principal ideal domain, and let M be an 
R-module. Then 


Tor M = (x € M\x is torsion} 
is a submodule of M. 


Proof. Left to the reader as an exercise. 0 


2.2 Theorem. Let M be a finitely generated module over a principal 
ideal domain R. Then 


M=F@®Tor M, 


where (i) F = R* for some nonnegative integer s, and (ii) Tor M= 
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R/Ra, © +++ © R/Ra,, where a; are nonzero nonunit elements in R such 
that a,jay| +++ ja, 


Proof. By the structure theorem for finitely generated modules over a PID, 
M=R°® R/Ra, © «++ © R/Ra,, where a, are nonzero nonunit ele- 
ments in R such that @,|a,| °*+ |a,. It then follows that 


M=FOT, 


where F = R‘, and T= R/Ra, © --- © R/Ra,. Clearly, ¢,7 = 0. Thus, 
TC Tor M. 

Next, let x@ Tor M. Then x= x, +3, x, EF, x2 ET. So x)= 
xX — X, € Tor M, and, hence, rx, = 0 for some 0 # rE RK. L(y, Vs) © 
R*is the image of x, under the isomorphism F = R‘, then r(y,..., Ys) = 0- 
Hence, ry, =0, | <i<s, Therefore, each y= 0, because r# 0. This 
yields x, =0 and proves that x € T, and, thus, 7 = Tor M. This com- 
pletes the proof. O 


We are now ready to prove the uniqueness of a decomposition of a 
finitely generated module over a principal ideal domain. 


2.3 Theorem. Let R be a principal ideal domain, and let M be a 
Jinitely generated R-module. Suppose 


M= R°© R/Ra,® ++: © R/Ra,, (1) 
where a; are nonzero nonunit elements in R such that a,|\a,| -** |a,. 
M=R'@ R/Rb, © +++ @ R/Rb,, (2) 


where a, are nonzero nonunit elements in R such that a,{a,|---|a,, and 
Then s = t, u=v, and Ra;= Rb, 1sisu. 


Proof. By Theorem 2.2, (1) and (2), respectively, give M = F © Tor M, 
and M = F’ © Tor M, where F = R*, F’ = R', But then 


M_ _F@TorM 
Tor M Tor M 


Thus, F = F’. This yields 5 = t (Theorem 5.4, Chapter 14). 
We now proceed to show that if 


T= Tor M= R/Ra, @ + @R/Ra, (3) 


=F, 


and 
T = Tor M = R/Rb, © «+: © R/RO,, (4) 
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where the a,'s and b/s satisfy conditionsas in (1) and (2), respectively, then 
w= vand Ra, = Rb,. For any R-module X and a prime p € R, we define 


X,y = {x EX) px = 0}, 
Then from (3), 


Clearly, 

Rasp), 
(a)-\a me 
“> (| ©) feta, 


and R(a,/p)/Ra, is a one-dimensional vector space over R/Rp generated 
by the element a,/p + Raj. 

Therefore, 7, is a vector space over R/Rp, and its dimension is equal to 
the number of terms R/Ra; such that p|a;. 

Suppose that p is a prime dividing a,, and hence a,, foreach i = 1,...,u. 
Let T have a direct sum decomposition into v summands as in (2). Then p 
must divide at least uv of the elements b,, whence u = v, By symmetry, 
u = v. Therefore, any two decompositions of types (1) and (2) of any given 
module must have an equal number of summands. This fact plays an 
important role in proving the rest of the theorem. 

From (3) we have 4,7 = 0. But then (4) gives Ra, C Rb,. By sym- 
metry, Rb, C Ra,. Hence, Ra, = Rd,. 

Now assume (a,) = (8), k S is u. We show (a,..,) = (b,—,). This is 
done by contradiction, obtained by multiplying (3) and (4) by a suitable 
element in R to make the first 7 summands zero in one of the decompo- 
sitions (3) or (4), and the first A — 1 summands zero in the other decom- 
position, for some m<k— 1. 

Let p be a prime in R such that p%a,_,, p**'VYa,_, and plb,_,, 
pP*' 7b,_,. Ifa = f for each prime p, then we are fine because this means 
(a,~1) = (b,~,). Otherwise. for definiteness, let a > £. Put 


x a ae (~p--4s) ER, where p*la,, p**'fa,. 
Then (3) gives 


R |-2 i440 wi @PetRy gy 


R 
r=s{ eo = ® Ra, Ra, 


Ra, Ra, 


and its (kK — 1)th summand is 
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Rut Ray, _ Rp*"(a,/p°) + Rptaj-y 
Ray, Rp*aj_-, 
fh Po 
Rp*aj_,” 


where d = (p*~{a,,/p®), p*a4_,), theg.c.d. of p*~ "(a,,/p® and p2a;_ ,. But 


(where (a;,_;,p) = 1) 


7 a 
Oy~1|Q,, > Ay = — 
— Gu ’ ‘aes SLE: 
=o 2, peat.) = 0° Gets 

Therefore, d = p*'ai_,. Thus, the (k — 1)th summand in (5) is 

Ro ajy RK 

Rota, Rp’ 
because in any integra] domain Ra/Rab = R/Rb,0#a,bE R. 
It can similarly be shown that any summand preceding the (k — 1)th 

summand is either R/(p) or (0); and indeed if any summand is (0) then all 


the preceding ones are also zero. 
Therefore, (5) can be rewritten as 


S terms t terms 
(6) 
xT = (0)@ --- ©(0)@ Rp) @ ++ © Rp) @ Rip) 
@ Ri(p*) © ++ @ Ri(p*), 
where s,f = 0, and s + t = kK — 2. Further, from (4), 


Rx+ Rb, Rx + Rb, 
Rb, ere Rb, ” 


and its (k — 1)th summand is 


xT (7) 


Rx + Rhys _ ROM bdv) + Rol bi-t where (b;_,, p) = 1) 


Rb. Rp*bj_ 
Rpbj_, . 
= Robi, since a > B, and b,_,|b, 
=> b= Puy “ 


= Pha) 
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Therefore, (Rx + Rb,_,)/Rb,—,) = (0). Thus, Rx C Rb,_,. Because 
Rby1 C Rby- C +++ C Rb, , it follows that the first k— 1 summandsin (7) 
are all zero. Therefore, the decomposition (7) of xT may be rewritten as 


(k—1) summands 
SS 
XT=(0)® +++ OO)O@R/(p*)@ ++ OR/(p*). (8) 


Comparing (6) and (8), we obtain a contradiction, because, as remarked 
earlier, any two such decompositions of a module over a PID must have 
an equal number of nonzero summands. Hence, a = 8. This implies 
Ra, = Rb,_,. \t then follows that Ra; = Rb; for ali=1,....u. G 


3 Application to finitely generated abelian groups 

Because the ring of integers Z is a PID and any abelian group is a Z- 

module, an immediate application of Theorems 1.1 and 2.3 gives an 

alternative proof of the decomposition theorem for a finitely generated 

abelian group (Theorem 2.1, Chapter 8). 

3.1 Theorem. Let A be a finitely generated abelian group. Then 
A=Z@Z/a,Z® ---@ Z/a,Z, q) 

where s is a nonnegative integer and a; are nonzero nonunits in Z, such that 
@,}a,) +** |a,. (2) 

Further, the decomposition (1) of A subject to the condition (2) is unique. 

(Z° is interpreted as the trivial group (0).) 

In particular, if A is generated by (2,,...,x,,) subject to 


n 
DY ayx; = 0, 1 i= m, then 
jet . 

(n—2) copies 


| rT 
A#ZX +o XZXLZ/aZX + XL/a,Z, 
where @,,...,4, are the invariant factors of the m X n matrix A = (a;). 


3.2 Examples 


(a) The abelian group generated by x, and x, subject to 2x, = 0, 3x, = 0 is 
isomorphic to Z/(6), because the matrix (of constraints) is (3 3), which is 
equivalent to (8 2). 
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(b) Find the abelian group generated by (x, ,x2,X;} subject to 


5x, + 9x, + 5x, =0, 
2x, + 4x, + 2x; =0, 
X, + X2— 3x, = 0. 


Let 


5 9 
A=|2 4 2 
11-3 
Perform C,—C,, Ry—-2R,, G—-C,, G—C,.Rs— Ry, UR, 


(-1)C,, C,  C,, and C, — C, in succession to obtain that A is equiva- 
lent to 


Hence, the desired abelian group is isomorphic to Z/1Z X Z/2Z x 
Z/4Z = Z(2) X Z/(4). 


Problem 


Compute the invariants and write down the structures of the abeliar. 
groups with generators x,,...,x, subject to the following relations: 


(a) n=2;x,+x,=0. 

(b) n= 3; 3x, — 2x, =0, x, + x3 = 0, —x, + 3x, + 2x, = 0. 

(c) n=3; 2x,—-x,=0, —3x,+ 8x, +3x,;=0, and 2x,— 
4x, — x3 = 0. 


4 Rational canonical form 


The fundamental theorem of finitely generated modules over a PID has 
interesting applications in obtaining important canonical forms for 
square matrices over a field. Given an n X n matrix A over a field F, our 
effort will be to choose an invertible matrix P such that P~'AP is in a 
desired canonical form. This problem is equivalent to finding a suitable 
basis of a vector space F" such that the matrix of the linear mapping 
x Ax with respect to the new basis is in the required canonical form. 
(Corollary 6.4, Chapter 14). 

Not every matrix is similar to a diagonal matrix. For example, let 
A=[} 9], a@#0, be a matrix over R. Suppose there exists an invertible 
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matrix P such that 


rur=[4 2] 
Clearly, 
det(P- AP — x) = det(A4—xI). 
Thus, 
eee 0 |_ | I-x a 
0 dy-x 0 I-xf 


This implies d,d, = | and d,+d, = 2, sod, = 1 = d,.Hence, P'4P= J, 
that is, 4 = J, a contradiction. 

However, simple canonical forms are highly important in linear alge- 
bra because they provide an adequate foundation for the study of deeper 
properties of matrices. As an application of the fundamental theorem for 
finitely generated modules over a PID, we show that every matrix 4 overa 
field is similar to a matrix 


B, 
B, 
B, 
where B; are matrices of the form 
0 0 -- 0 * 
1 Ow 0 * 


0 1 eae 0 * 


0 O ww | *# 


Let V be a vector space over a field F, and let T; V-—> V be a linear 


mapping. We can make V an F[x]-module by defining the action of any _ 


polynomial f(x) = dy + ayx + +++ +a,,x™ on any vector v € Vas 
S(xyu = agv t af Te) + + +a,(T"v), 


where Tv stands for T(v). Clearly, this action of F[x} on Vis the exten- 
sion of the action of F such that xv = Tv. First we note the following 
simple fact. 
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If V is a finite-dimensional vector space over F, then V is a finitely 
generated F[x]-module. 


For if {v,...,0,,) is a basis of V over F, thén (v,,...,0,,} is a set of genera- 
tors of V as F[x]-module. 


Although it follows by Theorem 1.1 that the finitely generated F[x]- 
module V can be decomposed asa finite direct sum of cyclic modules, we 
provide a proof that gives an explicit algorithm for obtaining the decom- 
position in this particular situation. 


41 Theorem. Let T€ Hom ,(V,V), and let f,(x),..., ,(x) be the invar- 
iant factors of A — xI, where A is a matrix of T. Then 


~ FD) 9 0. @ SRL 
Go) Co)" 


Proof. Let (0, ,...,0,) be a basis of V, and let A = (a,,) be the matrix of T 
relative to this basis. Then 


To; = s ayi, lsjsn, 
i 
Let 
ith 

& = (0,.050,1,0,..0), 2 1,2,..57% 
be the standard basis of the F[x]-module F[x]” = F[x] x --: x F(x] 
(n times). As we remarked earlier, 0,,...,v, is a set of generators of the 
F[x]-module V. Let 

@: Flv 
be an F[x]-homomorphism sending e; > v;. We claim 

Ker b = (A — xI)F[x]”. 
For let 

&(x) 
€ Fi}, 


BrlX) 
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and let (A — x/)/ denote the jth column of 4 — x/. Then 
8) g(x) 
(A- x) . =[(A—xI) + (A - xT] 


8,(2) 8X) 
(4 ~ xI)'gi0) + + + (A — xIY'8,.0) 
BiOO(A 1, — NOy Hs Han eal 

tere He ayert oo + Gan — Xen] 
> BOQ: — XY, + oo + ayrd,] 

Hoe tg Oday Py +o + (Gann — X)v,) 
= B(x)aa + 1° + aye, — To] 
Hie FBO A dH vet + ayy — Top 
0. 


So (A ~ xXP\F[x}* C Ker @. In particular, for all i sj <n. 


f= (A-xI¥ = ¥ aye, ~ xe € Ker d; 
fm] 


hence, 
x= Bayes S. (ty 
Now suppose 
> g(x)e, € Ker ¢. (2) 
pf 


Repeated substitution of xe, 1 = j = n, in (2) gives 
n n n 
Y ae= DT AWF+ DY ae. @) 
j=l jut jad 


Because f, and, hence, A,(x)f,EKerd, Buice,eKerd. Thus, 
22 \¢v; = 0, which implies each c; = 0. This proves 


3 gd = 3 hola — xy 

j=l jo 
Ay (x) 

=(A— xt) . €(A— xI)F [x}". 


h(x) 
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Hence, Ker $ = (A — xI)F[x}", as claimed. Therefore, 
F[xP 
(A ~ xXI)F[x}" 
Let Pand Q be n X n invertible matrices over F [x]. Note that for any 
n X wn invertible matrix T over F[x}, TF Lx)" = Fix]". So 
Fix)” = F{x]" 
P(A—xI)Q Fix)" P(A— x1) F[x]" 
= P Fx)" Z F[x]" 
P(A~ xt) F[x|") (A— xf) F[xd"’ 


V= 


by a canonical isomorphism sending 


8) 8%) 
P + P(A — xt) F[xy" + (A> xXDF [x]". 
0) ee) 
Therefore, 
ye—el Fix)" 


~(A—xIF[xP P(A — xNQ F[xy’ 
when Pand Qare any n X ninvertible matrices. Choose Pand Q such that 
P(A xDQ = diag(fQ0),-... 409), 
where fi(x)LG(X)] *+* L(x). Then 


a Fix? ___ Fle] @ + @ Fld 

P-xDOF EP f@FL)O -- OFF) 
«fl»... @ fEL 
(AO) hy” 


Note. By abuse of terminology fi(x),...,/,(%) are also called invariant fac- 
tors of A or of 7. The sequence of factors f(x), fr+(%)s-5f,(X) obtained 
from the invariant factors of A — x/ by discarding units, ifany, are known 
as the invariant factors of F[x]-module V. 


The proof of Theorem 4.1 shows that det(4 — x/) is the product of the 
invariant factors of the matrix 4 — J. 
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Definition. The polynomial f(x) = det(A ~ x/) is called the characteristic 
polynomial of A, and its roots are called characteristic roots (or eigen- 
values) of A. 


Some authors define the characteristic polynomial of A to be f(x) = 
det(xJ — A), which differs from our definition by only the factor (— 1)", 
where 7 is the order of A. 


Definition. Let T € Hom,(V,V). If V as an F[x]-module relative to T is 
cyclic, then V is called a T-cyclic space. In this case T is also called acyclic 
endomorphism of V. 


4.2 Theorem. Let W be a subspace of V. Let T€ Hom,(V,V) such 
that TW C W. Then W is a T-cyclic subspace iff there exists an element 
wé W such that (w,Tw,...,T*'w} is a basis of W for some k= 1. 


Proof. Let dim V = n, and let W be a T-cyclic subspace generated by w. 
Since dim V = n, the vectors w,7w,T?w,...,7"w must be linearly depen- 
dent over F. Let 7’'w be the first of these vectors linearly dependent on the 
preceding ones. Then w,7,...,7'~'w are linearly independent, while 


Trw=awt+a,(Tw, a€F. (1) 


We claim that every T‘w is linearly dependent on w,T7v,..,,7”~'w. For 
is r— | thisis clear, and for i = rit follows by (1). Thus, let us take / > r 
and use induction on i, Applying 7'~’ to (1), we obtain 


Tiw = ao Tiw) + + +a,T Ow), 


and by induction hypothesis each term on the right side is linearly depen- 
dent on w,7,...,0"~'w. Hence, Tw is also. Because W = F[x]w, every 
element of W is of the form 


(bp +B, x+ +1 +O,x”)W = (Bol + TH 0 + nT”, 


where: },€ F. It follows then from these considerations that 
{w,Tw,...,7°>! w} is a basis of W. 

Conversely, let (w,7w,..., 07"! w} be a basis of W. 

This implies that for any element cow + ¢\(Tw) + ++ +.¢,-(T"'w) 
of W, there exists a polynomial f(x) = cg t+ o,x + +++ +¢,.,x7) such 
that 


Cow + (Tw) + otc, (Tw) = (eg teyxt oo tox. 


a 
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Hence, WC F{x]w. Because F[x]w C W,, it follows that HW’ = (w); that is, 
W is a T-cyclic subspace. © 


Definition. Let f(x) = ay + a,x + +++ + ay,_,x*~) + x* bea monic poly- 
nomial over F. The companion matrix of f(x) is the k X k matrix 


0 0 «+ 0 ay 
1 0 - 0 ~a, 
O 1 0 -a 
00 1 ay 


43 Theorem. Let 7 € Hom,(V,V), and let W be a T-cyclic subspace 
of V with a basis (w,Tw,...,T*-!w}. Then the matrix of T on W is the k X k 
companion matrix of a monic polynomial f(x), where (f(x)) = ann w, the 
annihilator of w in the ring F {x} (also called the order ideal of w). 


Proof. Because (w,Tw,...,T ©"! w} is a basis of W, 
Thw = agw + a(Tw) + ++ + ay_,(TH'w), 
where a; are unique elements of F. Thus, 
(ay tayx + +++ + ay yxk! — xQw = 0. 
If ann w= (f(>)), then 
Gy tax torre Hay yk) ~ x E (fC), 


so k > degree f(x) = s, say. So if f(x) = bo + Bix + + BEX, 
then 
OR (bg + Byx to + by- 87! + x8) 
= bow +b, T(w) +o + B5~1 T°" (Ww) + Tew. 

Hence, T*w is a linear combination of w, Tw,..., T°” 'w, whence s > k. This 
gives s=k. Therefore, if g(x)=dg + a,x ++ +a,—-,x*"'~x*, then 
g(x) = of (x), where ceF. By comparing the coefficients of x* on each 
side, we get c= —1. Hence, f(x) = —g(x). Because 


T*w = aw + a,(Tw) + any +a, .,(T* 4w), 
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we obtain that the matrix of T on W is 


00 -- 0 aw 
10 0 a 


0 los 0 a 
0 0 s+ 1 ay 
which is the companion matrix of f(x). This completes the proof. 


i 


a,X — @y is the 


Remark. In Theorem 4.3, f(x) = x* — a, _,x*7 
minimal polynomial of T on W. 


Let V be an n-dimensional vector space over F. Then dim 
Hom,(V,V), = n?, so if 0# TE Hom,(V,V), the collection (7), i= 
0,1,2,...,22, must be linearly dependent over F. Let 7” be the first in this 
collection linearly dependent on the preceding ones. Thus, 


T =a l+aT+ eo +4a,,T 


for some a; € F. Hence, V as an F[x]-module relative to T has the prop- 
erty that 


0=(alta,T+ - +4,_,T"7'~T)v 
= (dy bayx+ -) +a, yx") —x’)v. 


Because a + a,x + +++ + a@,,x'~! — x’ #0, every element of the F[x]- 
module V is a torsion element. Because V is a finitely generated F[x}- 
module, by the structure theorem of finitely generated modules over a 
principal ideal domain (Theorem 1.1), we have 


V=V,0+ @F, 


where V, [*F[xl/(f(x))] are cyclic F{x]-modules, and 
ACOA) +++ 0); (40d) is the annihilator ideal (order ideal) of V; in 
Fix]. 

Because V; is a T-cyclic space, the linear mapping Ton V,is represented 
by the companion matrix B; of f(x) with respect to a suitable basis &; of V, 
as shown in Theorem 4.3. So the linear transformation 7 on V is repre- 
sented by the matrix A, which is the direct sum of the matrices B,....,B, 
with respect to the basis @ = U_, B,. Thus, we have 
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44 Theorem. Let TE Hom,;(V,V). Then there exists a basis of V 
with respect to which the matrix of T is 


B, 


B, 


where B; is the companion matrix of a certain unique polynomial f;(x), 
i= 1,...,7, such that KOA) GG). O 


This form of A is called the rational canonical form of the matrix of T. 
The uniqueness of the decomposition of V subject to iQ) A(x) ++ LA) 
shows that T has a unique representation by a matrix in a rational canoni- 
cal form. 

The polynomials /,(x),...,/;(x) are the invariant factors of 4 —x/, but 
they are also called the invariant factors of A (see note folowing Theorem 
4.1). 
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(a) Reduce the following matrix A to rational canonical form: 


-3 2 #0 
A= 1 0 1 
1-3 -2 


Solution. The invariant factors of A — x/ are obtained in Problem | (b) 
in Section 3 of Chapter 20. These are 1,1,(x + 1)(x + 3)=3+ 7x4 
5x? +-2x3. Therefore, the rational canonical form is 


0 0 -3 
1 0-7 
oO 1 5 


(b) The rational canonical form of the 6 X 6 matrix A whose invariant 
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factors are (x — 3),(x — 3x — 1D), — 3)(x — 1) is 


Problem 


1, Find rational carlonical forms of the following matrices over Q: 


157 40 on 
@lo4 3} mlra ti @lo o 73 

001 3.8 3 
00 00 


Some authors further decompose each B; as the direct sum of matrices, 
each of which is a companion matrix of a polynomial that is a power of an 
isreducible polynomial, and call the resulting form rational canonical 
form. The powers of the irreducible polynomials corresponding to each 
block in the form thus obtained are then called the elementary divisors 
of A. 


5 Generalized Jordan form over any field 


We now give another application of the fundamental theorem of finitely 
generated modules over a PID. We shall prove that every matrix over Cis 
similar to an “almost diagonal” matrix of the form 


J 


Fierce 
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where 
a, 0 0 
1 4, 0 
J,= 50 1 
00 A 


But first we obtain a canonical form over any field, of which the Jordan 
canonical form is a special case. 

Let V be a vector space of dimension n over F. Let T€ Hom,;(V,V). 
Because Hom,(V,V) is an n?-dimensional vector space over F, the list 


Se Gey RCT Re 


is linearly dependent, and, hence, there exist W(t; ,...,Q,2 € F (not all 
zero) such that 


OH + aT + +apT” = 0. 


Therefore, T satisfies a nonzero polynomial over F. We begin with 


51 Theorem. Let V be a finite-dimensional vector space over a field 
F, and let T € Hom,(V,V). Suppose f(x) = g(x)h(x) is a factorization of 


f(x) in F[x) such that (g(x), h(x) = 1. Then f(T) = 0 if and only if V= 


Ker g(T) © Ker A(T). 
Proof, Suppose f(T)=0. Because (g(x),A(x))=1, there exist 
ax), b(x) © F [x] such that aQx)g(x) + bOx)k(x) = 1. Hence, 

a(T)g(T) + b(T)h(T) = 1. (1) 
Then for each v € V, 

aT )g(T)v + (TAT )v = ov, 


Because 9(T)h(T) =0, a(T)g(T)veKer h(T), and b(T)h(T)ve Ker g(T). 
Thus, 


V= Ker g(T) + Ker A(T). 


Further, if w & Ker g(7T) M Ker k(T), then g(T)w = 0 = h(T)w. Thus, 
by (1) w=0. Hence, V = Ker g{T) © Ker A(T). Conversely, let V = 
Ker g(7) © Ker h(T), and let v€ V. Then v= 0, + 2), v, © Ker g(T), 
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v, € Ker A(T). This gives 2(T)A(T\(v, + v,) = 0, because g(T) and h(T) 
commute. Therefore, {(T)v = 0 for allv€ V; so f(T) =0. O 


More generally, we can similarly prove 


§.2 Theorem. Let V be a finite-dimensional vector space over a field 
F, and let T © Hom,{V,V). Suppose f(x) = p?0d ... p#00) is a factoriza- 
tion of (20) into irreducible polynomials p{x) over F. Then f(T) = 0 ifand 
only if 


V = Ker p(T) © «++ © Ker p#(T). 


In the notation of Theorem 4.2, let us set W, = Ker p@(T), i = 1,...,k.It 
is clear that TW, Cc W,. Let T; be the restriction of T on W,, so T,€ 
Hom,(W,,W,). Let us make W, an F [x]-module relative to 7, in the usual 
way. Then Wis a finitely generated F[x]-module, and, hence, W, is the 
finite direct sum of cyclic modules (w,,), 1 <j = s. Because every element 
of W,is annihilated by p?(T), p#(7)w,; = 0. Our object is to find a basis of 
each cyclic module (w;,) so that the matrix of 7; relative to the union of 
these bases is in generalized Jordan canonical form. 

For clarity we drop all subscripts and proceed to find a basis of a 
T-cyclic subspace (v), where p*(x)v = 0, p(x) is an irreducible polynomial 
over F, and s is the smallest positive integer such that p‘(x)v = 0; that is, 
p(x) is the minimal polynomial of T for, equivalently, ann vis the ideal 


(p°x))]. 


5.3 Lemma. Lei V = (v) be a T-cyclic space, and let the annihilator of 
v (Le., the order ideal of v) be (p*), where p= pix) = x'+a,,x0 1+ 
+++ + dy is an irreducible polynomial over F. Then 
B= {v,T»,...,T' 0) U (po,pT?,....pT™ 'v} 
Urs Ups np tTo,...p9 TM 9} 


is a basis of V, and the matrix of T relative to this basis is 


P 0 + 0 
NP. 0 
0 N - O}, 


senate at, | 
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where P is the t X t companion matrix of p and 


0 oO oe 1 
0 0 vee 0 
N= » . . 
G6 0 wee 0 


is at X t matrix all of whose entries, except at the (t,1) position, are zero. 


Proof. Because V = (v) is a T-cyclic space, V has a basis of the form 
{v,T,...,7*"'9} for some positive integer k (Theorem 4.2). Further, 
p(x)v = Oimplies p(T) = 0, Therefore, T satisfies a polynomial of degree 
n= st. Thus, Tv is a linear combination of v,7»,...,.7"~'v. But then 
n= k, If possible let k <n. Then, because {v,7»,..., 7 *~'v} is a basis of V, 
we get that T*v is a linear combination of v,7»,...,7*—'», so there exists a 
polynomial g(x) of degree k <n such that g(x)v = 0, a contradiction. 
Hence, n= k= dim V. 

The set B of n = st elements in the theorem must be linearly indepen- 
dent. Otherwise there will be a nonzero polynomial /(x) over F of de- 
gree < such that #(x)v = 0, a contradiction. Hence, the set B is linearly 
independent and, therefore, a basis of V. 

We now proceed to find the matrix of 7 relative to the basis B. But first 
we express each of 


Tv, pT'0,..., pov 
as a linear combination of the basis elements. Now 


O=p—(xt ta, yx lt + +a), 


sO 
O=pu-(Tv+a,,Th e+ + + agv), 
which gives 
T'v = —agu—a,To— +++ —a,.,T 0+ po, ()) 
Further, 
O= p? = p(x! + a,yxt! + ++ +a) 
gives 


O= p?v — pT'v — a,_, pT 'v— *** — agpr. 
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Thus, 


pT'v = —agpv ~ ay pTv— -*« —a,-,pT* vt po. (2) 
Similarly, by considering 
0 = ps) = px! + Q,-,x'3 re a p), 
we get 
ps?T'v = ~agp*?v = a, p*?Tv aol eee: Se a,-, ps? Tv + p'b, (3) 
Finally, to obtain the expression for p>"! T'v, we write 
O= piv = po xt + a,x! + + ag)e, 
so 
PUTty= —ayp'v — a, p*'Tv— co apo lT sy. (4) 
Consider now 
Tv = To, 
T To=T», 
TT'y=T*'p, 
TT'"y= T'v = —agu — a,To— +--+ ~ aT! + po 
[from (1)], 


Tpv = pT», 
TpTv = pT», 


TpT'- 70 = pT’ 10, 


TpT"'v =pT'v = —ay pu — a, pTv— ++ — a, pT 0+ p?v 
{from (2)], 


Tp*'v = p>“'To, 
Tp’ *Tv = p*'T?v, 


Tp Lqt-2y =p 'Tt lp, 
Tp*'T''p = p>" Ty = —dy pv — a, p*'To — tee 


—a,.p?'TO'v [from (4)}. 
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Thus, the matrix of T relative to B is of the form 


P 0 0 
N Pw 0 
ON : 
00. P 


where P is the t X t companion matrix 


0 0 ++ 0 =a 
1! O s+ 0 =a, 
O Los 0 =a, 


00 1 ~a, 


423 


of the polynomial p(x), and N is the ¢ X ¢ matrix all of whose entries are 
zero, except at the (1, t) position, where the entry is 1. This completes the 


proof of the emma. 0 


Let us call a matrix of the form 


P 0 + 0 
N P -. Q 
ON ‘ 
O50 oko op 


‘where Pis the companion matrix of a certain irreducible polynomial over 


F of degree ¢, and N is a matrix all of whose entries are zero except at the 
(1, t) position, where the entry is 1, a generalized Jordan block. It is note- 
worthy that if F is the field of complex numbers, then Pisa 1 X 1 matrix, 
(A), and Nisa \ X { matrix (1), so the generalized Jordan block becomes 


the usual Jordan block. 


5.4 Theorem. Let T€ Hom,(V,V). Then there exists a basis of V 
such that the matrix of T relative to this basis is a direct sum of generalized 


Jordan blocks. 
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Proof. Follows from Lemma 5.3 and the discussion preceding the 
lemma. O 


Remark. The generalized Jordan representation (and, in particular, the 
usual canonical representation in Jordan form) of a linear mapping Tis 
unique up to the ordering of the blocks. This is a consequence of the 
uniqueness of the decomposition of the F[x]-module V into the direct 
sum of cyclic modules, each of which is annihilated by a power of an 
irreducible polynomial over F. 

The polynomials p‘(x), where p(x) is irreducible over F, corresponding 
to each generalized Jordan block are the elementary divisors of A. 

The matrix version of Theorem 5.4 is 


55 Theorem. Let A be ann X n matrix. Then there exists an inverti- 
ble matrix P such that P-' AP is a direct sum of generalized Jordan blocks 
J;, where J, are unique except for ordering. 


Note that the Jordan canonical form is determined by the set of ele- 
mentary divisors. 


5.6 Examples 


(a) For a 3 X 3 matrix with invariant factors (x — 2) and (x? — 4), the 
elementary divisors are (x — 2),(x — 2), and (x + 2), so the Jordan canon- 
ical form is 


(b) For a6 X 6 matrix with invariant factors (x + 2)*, (x + 3)*(x + 2)? 
the elementary divisors are (x + 2)?,(x + 2)%, and (x + 3)?, so the Jordan 
canonical form is : 
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Problems 


{, Find invariant factors, elementary divisors, and the Jordan ea- 
nonical form of the matrices 


Dy ae 
0 42 ae 
(a) |}-3 8 3). @) : 
4 ig ey 00 5 3 
0 0 0 4 


2. Find ali possible Jordan canonical forms of a matrix with charac- 
teristic polynomial p(x) over C in each of the following cases: 


(a) p(x) =(x— 17+ 1). 
(b) pOX)=(%— 2Pa4+5P7.. 
(c) pO) = e+ Ie + 2)??? + D. 


CHAPTER 22 


Tensor products 


1 Categories and functors 


Let C be a class of objects A, B, C,..., together with a family of disjoint 
sets Hom(A, B), one for each ordered pair A, B of objects. The elements 
of Hom(A, B) are called morphisms. If « € Hom(A, B), write a: A > B and 
call A the domain of a and B the codomain of « Suppose for each 
a¢Hom{A, B) and peHom(B,C) there is a unique morphism foe 
Hom(A, C). 


Definition. We call C a category if the following axioms hold: 
(i)  Associativity. Vee Hom(A, B), VBe Hom(B, C), and VyeHom(C, D), 
(Bo) = (Bd. 
(ii) Existence of identity morphisms. ¥VAeC, 31,4¢Hom(A, A) such 
that If =f and gl,=g whenever I,f and gl, are defined. 


It is clear that VAEC, J, is unique. 


1.1 Examples 


(a) Let C be the family of abelian groups and let the homomorphisms 
between them be morphisms. Then C is a category, denoted by Ab or 
mod-Z. 

(b) Let C be the family of right (or left) R-modules and let the 
R-homomorphisms between them be morphisms. Then C is a category 
denoted by mod-R (or R-mod). 

(c) The family of groups also forms a category with homomorphisms 
as morphisms. 
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(d) With objects as sets and morphisms as maps between them, we 
obtain a category called the category of sets. 


We now proceed to define a functor. Roughly speaking a functor is a 
map between two categories. 


Definition. T is called a covariant (contravariant) functor from a category 
C, to a category C, if for each object AEC, there is a unique object 
T(A)€C,, and for each morphism xe Hom(A, B) there is a unique morphism 
T(a)¢Hom(T(A), T(B)} [Hom(T(B), T(A))] such that the following 
axioms hold: 


(i) If l:A—Aisan identity morphism in C,, then T(1): T(A)— T(A) 
is an identity morphism in C,. 

(ii) If «,B are morphisms and fo is defined then T(Ba) = T(B)T(a) 
([T (Ba) = T(a)T(B)}. 


Note that if fa is defined then T(8)T(«) [T(«)T(f)] is also defined 
whenever T is a covariant (contravariant) functor. 


1.2 Examples 


{a) Let C be a category with objects as groups and morphisms as 
homomorphisms. Then T is a functor from C to C if T(G)=G’, the 
derived group of G, for if a: A > B is a homomorphism then a| ,, = T(«) 
maps T(A) = A‘ to T(B) = B’ and T(I) = I, where I is the identity map. 
Furthermore, if f is another homomorphism then T(af)= T(a)T(p) 
(follows by definition of T(«)). Thus T is a covariant functor. 

(b) Let C be the category with objects as free groups and morphisms 
as homomorphisms. Let S be the category with objects as sets and 
morphisms as functions. Let A be a set in S and F(A) denote the free 
group generated by A. For each function a: A—B, where A,B are 
objects (= sets) in S, let F(a): F(A) > F(B) denote the homomorphism 
of the free group F(A) to F(B) obtained by extending the map a in a 
natural way. Then F is a covariant functor from S to C. 

(c) Let C be the category as in (a) with objects as groups. and 
morphisms as homomorphisms, and let Ab be the category of abelian 
groups. Let T: C— Ab be the functor defined by T(G) = G/G’. Then 
T is a covariant functor. 

(d) Let C be the category mod-F where F isa field, that is, the category 
of vector spaces over F. For a vector space V, let V* = Hom{V, F), 
the dua] space of V. Then T: CC defined by T{V) = V* is a contra- 
variant functor. We may note that if «: V— V is a morphism (=linear 
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mapping) in C then T(a): V*-» V* is defined by T(a}(@) = da. Thus 
for all linear mapings a, 8, T(af) = T(B)T(@). 


Remark, Let R bea ring and mod-R be the category of right R-modules, 
Let Hom,(—, A) [Hom,(A, —)] denote the functor from mod-R to 
mod-Z that sends X to Hom,(X, A) [Hom,(A, X)]. Then Homa(~, A) 
is a contravariant functor and Hom,(A, —) is a covariant functor. 


In the next section we define the tensor product M@,N ofa right. 
module Mp with a left module ,N, which is an abelian group in general, 
Yt can be shown that both T,=()@,N and T,=M@(-) are 
covariant functors from mod-R to mod-Z, 


2 Tensor products 


In this section and the others which follow, we will briefly describe the 
concept of the tensor product of modules. Tensor products occur often 
in all branches of mathematics. The use of tensor product is indeed a 
fundamental tool for scientists. 


Let M,N, and P be abelian groups. A-map f: M x NP is called 
bi-additive if 

Sf (ay + mg, n) = fm n) + fmz,n) 
and 

S(m, ny + ng) = f(m,ny) + f(m, nz) 


for all m,m,,m,€M and n,n,,n2EN. This implies for a fixed neN, the 
map m— f (m,n) from M to P and for a fixed me M the map n> f (m,n) 
from N to P are both homomorphisms. It follows that f(m, 0) = 0 = f(0,n) 
and f(m, —n) = —f(m,n)=f(—m,n) for all meM and neN. 

Suppose now M is a right R-module and N is a left R-module, Then 
the map f: M x NP is called balanced if it is bi-additive and satisfies 


Sf (mr, n) = f(m, rn) 
for all me M, neN, and reR. 


Throughout this chapter all rings have unity unless otherwise stated. 


Definition. A tensor product of a right R-module M and a left R-module 
N is a pair (T, #), where T is an abelian group and @ is a balanced map 
from M x N to T satisfying the following condition: Given any abelian 
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group P and a balanced map f: Mx N-+P, there exists a unique 
homomorphism f: T— P such that the diagram 
MxN 
je 
T—+P- 
oe 
is commutative, that is, fé =f. 


Remark. It is easy to check that if(T’, $')is another tensor product of M 
and N, then there exists an isomorphism «: T~ T’ such that ¢' =a. 
Thus the tensor product is unique, up to isomorphism. 


21 Existence and construction of tensor product 


We will now study a construction which yields an abelian group when 
we are given both a right R-module M and a left R-module N. In this 
construction, which is one of the most important in abstract algebra, 
the resulting group is indeed the tensor product of the given modules 
M and N. 

Let Z(M, N) denote the free abelian group with the set M x N asa 


basis. Let ¥(M, N) denote the subgroup of Z(M, N) generated by the 
elements of the form 


(m, + m,n) — (m,n) — (m,n), 
(m,n, +R) — (m,n) — (m,n), 
(mr, n) — (m, rn), 


for all m,m,,m.¢M,n,n,,n,eN, and reR. Let T(M, N)= Z(M, NV Y(M, N) 
be the quotient group. We proceed to show that T(M, N) is the tensor 
product of M and N. Let P be any abelian group and f: M x NP be 
a balanced map. We need to produce a balanced map ¢: Mx N> 
T(M,N) and a unique group homomorphism f: T(M,N)—P such 
that the diagram 
Mx N 
lb 


T(M,N)—>+ P 
f 


commutes. We choose ¢ to be the restriction of the canonical homo- 


morphism 
nz Z(M,N)> AMEN) 


Y(M,N) 


= T(M, N) 
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to M x N. Further, the mapf: M x N > P can be naturally extended to 
the free abelian group Z(M,N) with basis M x N, yielding a homo- 
morphism 


F:Z(M,N)= P. 


But since f is a balanced map,f vanishes on the subgroup Y(M, N) and 
hence induces 


f:Z(M,N)/Y(M,N)— P 


that is, from 7(M, N) to P. It is clear that f@ =f. We note f is unique. 
Else, let g: T(M, N)— P be a homomorphism such that g¢¢ = f. Then 
gy (m,n) = f p(m,n) for all meM, neN. But since {b(m,n)imeM, neN} 
generates T(M, N), it follows g =f. This proves that T(M, N)=Z(M,N) 
/Y(M, N) is the tensor product of M and N. 

We shall write M @xN for T(M, N) and m@n for (m,n) + Y(M, N)= 
(m, n), me M, neN. Since every element of Y(M, N)is mapped into zero 
under the canonical mapping ¢, we have 


2.2 Theorem. Let M and N be right and left R-modules, respectively. 
Then 


(i) (my, +m) Qn=m,@n+m,@n, 
(ii) m@(n,+n.)=m@n,+m@n, 
(iii) mr@n=m@rn, 
for all m,m,,m,éEM, n,ny,n,EN, and rer. 


Next we prove 


23 Theorem. Let M and N be right and left R-modules, respectively. 


(a) Let AEZ, meM, and neN. Then Am@n = A(m@n) =m@ An. In 
particular, O@n=0=m@0 and —m@n= —(m@n)=m@(—n). 

(b) Every element of M@xN is of the form Line @nj, meM, 
neN, 


Proof. (a) Ifnis kept fixed, the mapping given by m> m@nis a group 
homomorphism of M into M @,N. Thus for 2€Z, 


Am@n= Am @n). 
Similarly 
m@®An = A(m@n). 
(b) Since every element of Z(M, N) is of the form 
Y Adm, n), eZ, meM, nEN, 


finite 
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it follows that every element of M@,N isa finite sum Yim; @n;,). But 
Adin, @ tj) = Aum, Qn; 


and so every element of M@,N is a finite sum of elements of the form 
m@n,meM,neN. 0 


Problems 
J. Prove the following: 


(i) Q@zZ, =0. 
(ii) Z,@z Z, =0. 
(iii) Q@zZ~Q, as additive groups. 
(iv) Z,,@zZ, ~ Zy, as additive groups, where m, n are positive 
integers and (m,n) = d. 
(Vv) Z,@72.Z2 22). 


2. Let A be a torsion abelian group. That is, for each ae A there 
exists a positive integer n (depending on a) such that na=0. 
Show that 


A@zQ =0. 


3 Module structure of tensor product 


If M and N are right and left R-modules, respectively, over an arbitrary 
ring R, then M @,N is an abelian group. However, if R is commutative, 
then M@gN can be given the structure of an R-module. A natural 
definition for making M@,N a right R-module is (m® nr = mr @n, 
meM,neN, andreR. But it is quite nontrivial (though straightforward) 
to verify that this is indeed well defined. We proceed to show this, 
assuming R is a commutative ring, 
Let reR. Consider the homomorphism 


S:Z(M,N)-+ M@,_N 


of free abelian group Z(M, N) to M @pN given by f(m,n} = mr @n. We 
note that the elements of the form 


{m, + mq,n) ~ (my, n) — (mg, n) (1) 
and 


(m,n, + 12) ~(m,n,)— (m,n) (2) 
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map, fespectively, to 
(mr t+ mr @Qn—mr@n—mr@n 
=mr@n+ mr@On—mrOn—mr@n=0 
and 
mr @(n, +n.) —mr@n, —mr@n,=0, 
for all m, m,, m,¢M and n, #,,n.¢N. Furthermore, for all meM, neN, 
and seéR, the elements of the form : 
(ms, n) — (mn, sn) (3) 
map to 
(msr) @ n ~ mr ® sn = (msr) @n — (mrs) @n =0, 
since R is commutative. 
Thus f vanishes on the subgroup Y(M, N) of Z(M,N) generated by 
elements of the form (1), (2), and (3). So f induces a homomorphism 
Ff: Z(M,N)/Y¥(M,N) = M@,N>M@,N, 


where f((m,n)+ Y(M,N))=mr@n. That is, f(m@n)=mr@n. This 
proves that given m@neM@gN and reR, the element mr@n is 
uniquely defined. Thus (mm @ n)r = mr ® n is well defined, and it is easy 
to verify that M@ »N becomes a right R-module. Incidentally, M@,N 
is a left R-module in a natura) way. (Over a commutative ring R a 
right R-module can be naturally looked upon as a left R-module.} 


3.1 Theorem. Let M be a right R-module. Then M@,R~M as 


additive abelian groups. Further, if R is commutative, then M@yR~=M 
as R-modules. 
Proof. Consider a group homomorphism 
f{:Z(M,R)>M 
given by f(m,r)=mr. Clearly Y(M,R)cKerf and so f induces 
homomorphism f from Z(M, R)/¥(M, R) = M @gR to M given by 
f(m@r)=nmr. 


Also the map g: M > M @ gR given by g(m) = m@ | is a group homo- 
morphism whose inverse is f. Thus f is an isomorphism as desired. 
In case R is commutative, then by definition of scalar multiplication 
of elements of R with those of M@,zN 


F (m@r)s)= f (ms@r) = (ms)r = m(sr) = m(rs) =(mr)s = f (nm @r)s. 
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Thus f is an R-homomorphism and is indeed an R-isomorphism as 
shown in the first case. 0 


3.2 Theorem. Let M,N, and P be R-modules over a commutative ring 
R. Then 


@ M@gN=N@xRM as R-modules. 
(ii) (M@gN)@gP=~M@ z(N @gP) as R-modules. 


Proof. First one needs to recall that if M is a right R-module over 4 
commutative ring R, then M is a left R-module by defining rm = mr, 
reR, meM. Consider the homomorphism f: Z(M, N)> N@,M given 
by (m,n) = n@ m. Since Y(M,N) c Kerf, f induces the homomorphism 
FiM@pN7N@xRM given by f(m@a)=2n@m. One can, similarly, 
obtain a homomorphism from N @pM to M@2N which is the inverse 
of f, proving that M@gN2N@,M. The proof of part (ii) is 
similar. 


Problems 


. Let M bea right R-module and e be an idempotent in R. Show 
M@gRe ~ Me {as groups). 

2. Give an example of an R-module M and a left ideal J in R 
such that M@,gl #MI. 


4 Tensor product of homomorphisms 
Let M,M' be right R-modules and N,N’ be left R-modules. Let 
f:M->M' and g: N->N' be R-homomorphisms. Then the mapping 
2(M, N)-> M' @gN' 
in which 
(n,n) f () @ gn) 


is a group homomorphism which vanishes on the subgroup 
¥(M,N). Thus the above mapping induces a homomorphism from 
Z(M,NVY(M,N)=M@xN to M'@,N’, where the element 
(m,n) + Y(M, N) =m@n maps to f(m) @gi(n). We denote this homo- 
morphism as f ®g. Thus 


(Ff @ g\(m@n) = f(m)@ g(n). 
The mapping f @g is called the tensor product of f and g. When R is 
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commutative, f@ g, as defined above, becomes an R-homomorphism 
from the R-module M @,N to the R-module M’ @,N’. 


4.1 Theorem. Let M, M’, M” be right R-modules and N, N’, N” be left 
R-modules. Suppose f: M > M’, f’: M’— M”, g: NN’, and g': N’-+ N” 
are R-homomorphisms. Then 

' @e)f@g)=(f"' @ge’). 


Further, iff and g are isomorphisms of M onto M' and M’ onto M”, respect- 
tively, then f ® g is also an isomorphism. 


Proof. The proof follows from the definition of the tensor product of 
homomorphisms. 


42 Theorem. Let (M;),.,; and (Nj);., be families of right and left 


R-modules, respectively. Then 


(@rm,)ex( BEN, )= OY Whoa 


iel jet pet Rs 
which maps 
(z-Je(5») 
i i 
onto 
by x,@ Y5- 
Eg 


Proof. The map 


#{®EM,) « (@x».)- @Y (M@xN) 


ied GNelxs 


given by 
1{ (Eas Ey) Sad Lx@y; 
t 3 ag 
is balanced and gives rise to a homomorphism 


fi ( @rM)ex( OE") OF Oheany 
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such that 


i(gs)o(5))-2s0 


On the other hand, the inclusions 


aM. 2 OEM, and wpeNj;>QDYN; 
jet 


tel 


give rise to homomorphisms 


i= 484 MBN —(E @m, )ex( @y N,) 


fel jes 


There exists a unique homomorphism 


z= @ EMG.) (SOM ox OT n,) 


GNeIxT ie! jes 


which extends all the g,;’s. Clearly f and @ are inverses of each other 
and hence they are isomorphisms. 


Problems 


1. 


Let F be a free left R-module with a basis (e;),.; say, and let M 
be a right R-module. Then an element of M@xF can be 
uniquely written in the form }),x;@e,; with x;eM and x;=0 
for almost all je J. 

If F is a free left R-module and f: M— M’ isa monomorphism of 
right R-modules, then the induced map f @1: M@,F>M'@,F 
is also a monomorphism. 

Let h: A-» B be a homomorphism of rings and let F be a free left 
A-module with a basis (¢,),,- Then if one regards B as a right 
A-module by defining ba = bh{a), B® ,F is a free \eft B-module 
with a basis (1 @e;);.5- 

Let R be a commutative ring, and let F’ and F be free R- 
modules with bases (e;);.; and (@,),.;, respectively. Then F’ @gF 
is a free R-module with (€,@ej)i,jerxy a8 a basis. . 
Let R be a commutative ring with 1, and let F be a free R- 
module. Then any two bases of F have the same cardinality. 
(Note that Theorem 5.4, Chapter 14, is a special case of this 
probiem.) 

Let K bea field, V and W vector spaces over K, V, a subspace 
of V, and W, a subspace of W. Show that (V;@x W)A(V @x W,) = 
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V,@,xW,, where the vector spaces involved are identified to 
subspaces of V@ x W by means of obvious canonical maps. 
7. Let R be a commutative ring. Show(:)@x,N is a right exact 
covariant functor from mod-R to mod-R. Show T need not be 
left exact. [A covariant functor T: mod-R — mod-R is right (or 
left).exact if for each short exact sequence 0+ A+B>C-0, 
T(A)> T(B)~ T(C)0 (or 0+ T(A)> T(B) T(C)) is also exact.J 
8. Let M, M’& mod-R and N, N’ € R-mod. Suppose {: M~> M’ and 
g:N—N’ be onto R-homomorphisms. Show that Ker(f @g) 
is generated by elements of the type a@n and m@b where 
a€ Kerf, bG Kerg, mE M, andnEN. 7 


5 Tensor product of algebras 


Let K be a commutative ring. If A is a K-algebra, then the mapping 
Ax AA given by (a,b) ab is balanced, giving rise to a K-homo- 
morphism 

mg AQxA>A 


such that m,(@@ a’) = aa’, If Bis another K-algebra, we have a sequence 
of maps 


(A @xB) x (A @xB) * (A @B)@xlA @xB) > 
(4®,A)@«(B@B) ~~ A@eB, 
where the map @ is obvious and 1 is the unique isomorphism of K- 
modules such that t((a@ b)@(a’ @b’)) = (a@a’)Q(b@b'). The com- 
position of these three maps is a mapping of (A @xB) x (A@ xB) into 
AQ ,B. This defines a multiplication in the K-module A @, B, namely, 


(Sa96,)(Eaeb,)~ ¥ a0; @ bibs 


which is easily seen to be associative. Also 1 @ 1 acts as identity. Thus 
A@®xB becomes a K-algebra and is called the tensor product of the 
K-algebras A and B, 


5.1 Theorem. /f A,B, and C are K-algebras, then as K-algebras, 
() K@xAxA, 
(ii) AQ xB~B@xA, and 
(tii) A@x(B@xOC}~(A@x B@xC. 
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Proof. The isomorphism between the K-algebras follows from the 
definition of the tensor product of algebras by considering canonical 
maps. 1 


§.2 Example 


Let R be a commutative ring with unity. Let A, B are ideals in R. Then 
R/A @yR/B= R/A + Bas R-algebras. 


Solution. Define a mapa:R/A x R/B>R/A +B by a(x + A,y+ B= 
xy-+A+B. « is balanced and induces the group homomorphism 
&:R/A @gR/B~ R/A + B. The map B:R/A + B R/A @p R/B given by 
B(x + A+ B)=(x + A)@U + B) is well-defined, for if x =a+b, aeA, 
beB, then (x+ A@Q(l+ B=(6+ AJQI+ B=(1+ A@b+ B= 
(1 + A)@ (0 + B)=0. Clearly, &, 8 are algebra homomorphisms with 
af = identity on R/A + B and fa = identity on R/4 @g R/B. 


Problems 


i. Let A be an algebra over a commutative ring K. Show 
A@,xM,(K) = M,(A) as K-algebras. 

2. Show M,,(K)@,xM,(K) = M,,,(K) as K-algebras. 

3. Show Q@zQ~Q as Z-algebras. 

4. Let K bea commutative integral domain with J and fet F be the 
field of fractions. Show F @xF ~ F as K-algebras. 

§. Let E be an extension of a field F. Show F[x] @-E =~ E[x]. 


Solutions to odd-numbered problems 


Chapter 1, Section 1 


1. fiv) xEAU(BNC)SxEAorxEBne 
xe Aor(x€ Band xEC) 
9 (x Aorx Band (x A orxEC) 
= xEAU BandxEAuc 
= xE(AUB)N(AUC) 


3.JAUBl=mtnok () 


5. A= TVs with defective 


picture tube. 805 fas 

B= Those with defective (SJ 
sound system. 

C= Those with defective 

remote control system. c 
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Chapter 1, Section 2 
1 AX B= (4,02 € [0,13 ¥ 


U {(a,3)}a € (0,1]} 

U ((a,5)la & (0,1]}. Hence 8 
the graph consists of the 
three strips as shown. 3 


oO) 1 
Because (0,3) € A X B, but (0,3) ¢ BX A, we have AX BE BKA 


3. First part obvious. Second part not necessarily true. Take 4,B # @,X =@, YDB. 
5. Define x ~ yiffx — yisa multiple of 4, ~ is an equivalence relation on Z corresponding 


to the given partition, 


7. By (ii) x Ry and yRy=y Kx, So the relation is symmetric. Then by (ii) and the 


symmetric property, x R yandy Rz=> z R.x=>x R z, proving transitivity. The con- 
verse is proved similarly. 


9. ~ is an equivalence relation, and 2/~ = (...,— 3,-1,1,3,...) U (57 4,~ 2,0,2,4,...). 


Chapter, J, Section 3 


1, (a) Let 4,,a, € A. Then 
(Bf Ma) = (gf Naa) = g(flar)) = e(flaz)) > f(a) = fla) = a = ay. 
3. Let dS BAC, Suppose fg is injective. Then g must be injective. For 


8(4,) = (a2) = (fB)(4,) = (B42) = a) = a3. 

But fneed not be injective. For take 4 = Z*, the set of positive integers, B = C = Z,and 
ler f(x) = x? and g(x) = — x. Then eis injective, but/ is not, Similarly, iffgis surjective, 
then fis surjective, but g need nat be. 

5. By Theorem 3.5, g injective (or f surjective) => g has a left inverse (or fhas a right 
inverse) => g(or f) is invertible, since gf= I. 

Te LAA = (AiO), B= (By 504), and let f: A> B. Suppose m =n, The possible 
choices for f(a,} are n. Having fixed f(a,), the possible choices for /(a,) aren — 1, and so 
on, Thus, there are n(n — 1) «+: (1 — m+ 1) possible injective mappings from A to B. 
When m > n, the elements of B are exhausted before we have assigned an image to cach 
element of A (since fis injective, no two distinct elements can have the same image). 
Therefore, there is no injective mapping from 4 to 8 when m> 1, 

9. n®. Among n”, n! are injective and, hence, bijective (Theorem 3.3). 


Chapter 1, Section 4 


1, (a) (223) 04 = 1204 = 576, 2°(3¢4) = 2 36 = 144, So this operation is not asso- 
ciative. Also 2° 3 = 12,362 = 18; hence, 2° 3 * 3° 2. Thus, cis not commutative 
either. 

{b) xe(yez) = x°(min(y,z)) = min(x,y,z). Similarly, (x » y)* z= min(x,y,z). 
Hence, this operation is associative; it is also commutative. 

(c) This is commutative but not associative. 

(d) This is both commutative and associative. 
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3. eoploz=(xeaeyjoz=xeaeyeaez=xo(yo z), Further, 


Kop=xeqey=xXe yoa=yexca=yoacx=yox. 


5. First, the total number of binary operations is the number of mappings from a set with 
n? elements to a set with 1 elements, which is n”. Among these the commutative ones 


are 


Pr MR+n = pant D/2, 


Chapter 2, Section 1 
1. (a) Let P(n) = 1? + 32+ --- + (2n— 1)2, We want to show 


2 
Pin) = AOE) 


Clearly, P() holds for n = 1. Assume P() holds for n = k. 
PRES D+ + oe + (2k 12+ 2k 4 1) 


ake = 1) 
3 


= Pik) t+ (2k + 1 = +(2k+1)? 


AT UGH + 8k +3) _ K+ GK + 1-1) 
3 3 ’ 


so P(n) holds for n = k + 1, This proves P(n) holds for all n. 
(6) Simitar, 
3. (a) Trivial for n = 1,2. Assume for the case 7 = k. Consider 


+d &k k 

(Fa) =((fa)raay=(Qa)va 
im cal it 

(by the case x = 2) 


k 
= (Ua) UAi,, — (by induction hypothesis) 


it 


showing that the result is true for 7 = k + 1 and, hence, for all 7. 


(b) Similar. 


5. (a) Let did’ be Lem. of a and 8. Then ald, bld and ald’, bia’. Thus, (ii) gives dd’. 


Similarly, d’}d. Thus, d= a’ because d and d’ are positive integers. 


(b) Suppose d = pf ++ pg and g, = max(e,, /;). Then ald and d}d. Further, if ajx and 
d|x, then x = ay = bz for some y,z € Z. Clearly, pf, where g, = max(e,, /), must 


divide x, 1 = i= k, Hence, d|x. Thus, d= (a,b). 


(c) First observe that (4,6) = pt --- pl, where A, = min(e,, ff). Using this fact gives 


ab = {a,by(a,b). 
7. Let a/b be a rational solution. Then 


a”, aan! @p-\Q 
pty t oe +m + a, = 0. 
This implies 


a" 
aan +o + ba, at bla, = -F 
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But then a7/d € Z; that is, bla. Hence, a/é is an integer. Further, if a is an integral 
solution, then 


afar? + aya? + --- +a,_,))=—a, > ala,. 


9.a=1' (mod p), 2a=2' (mod p),...(p— la=(p~— 1) (mod p), where {1', 
2 wel — 1} = (1, 2,...(2 — 2} and (@,p) = 1b. Thus, 


(p— Ia! = (p— Yt (mod p), 
so @?—' = } (mod p). Therefore, a? = a (mod p). 


Chapter 3, Section 5 


1, Suppose 4 is an # X # upper triangular matrix, so that a, = 0 whenever i> j. For every 
o€&S,, a #e, there is some f such that o(/) < i. Then a4.) = 0. Hence, 


det A= x E oA ratty “** Fnapn = 415422 °°" Agn- 
, 


3. Using the definition gives 


1a a@ 
1b b?) = be? + ab? + ae — ath — be — ac? 
Loc c? | =(a—dXb- ea). 


5. det A = det A? = (det A}? (Theorem 5.4} det A =O or [. 


Chapter 3, Section 6 


(on subtracting the first row 
from every other row) 


loa a 

0 b-a Ba 
0 c-a c~a@? 
b~a B-a 
c~a c—a@ 


lad 
1b B 
Ik see? 


d 


{on expanding according to the first 
column) 
B+a+ab 
c? +a? +ac 

=(b— ac — alc — bfa+ b+ c}. 

(b+? Qe at 
b? (c+ a)? b? 
ce 2 (a+ by? 
(+c) a—(b+e? a?- (640)? 

Be (c+ a)? ~ B? 0 

ee 0 {a+ b)? -—¢? 
(b+cP a~b~ec a-b-c 

B cta-b 0 

3 0 atb-c 
26 —2c ~2b 
B c+a-b 0 
ra 0 atb~e 


=~ axe-a)|! 


3.(a) 


{on subtracting the first column 
from the other two columns) 


(on taking out the common 

factor (a + 6 +c) in the 

second and the third columns) 
{on subtracting the second and 
third rows from the first row) 


S(atb+c? 


=(at+b+c? 
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2be ~2be —2be (on multiplying the second 
tbe? ; : 
= rere BB b{ect+a-—b) it) and third columns by 5 
c e 0 cla+b-o and ¢, respectively) 
1 =f =f, (on taking out the common 
=atbt+cP)h dble+a-—b) 0 factor 2c in the first row} 
¢ 0 cla + b~c} 
1 0 0 {on adding the first column to the 


=2atbt+c? |b? db(c+a) b 
¢? c2 c(a + 8) 
=Aath +c} {ble + ajela + 4) — b7e?} 
= 2abe(a + b+ ec}, 


other two columns) 


a-b-e¢ 2a 2a 
3.{b) 2b b~c-a 2b 
2c 2c c-a-b 
atb+c atb+e atbte (on adding the second and third rows 
= 2b b-c~-a 2b to the first) 
2¢ 2¢ cab: 
1 I I 
=(atbt+eol2b b-c-a 26 
2c 
I 
=(atb+c)}2b 
2e 0 —e-a-b 


=(at+ b+ ce). 


Chapter 4, Section 1 
t. Because addition in R is associative, 
Cf) + BQ) + AQ) = fQ) + (8G) + ACA) 
for all x € R and all mappings, fg,4 © A. The mapping given by x > 0 forall x € Ris 
clearly the identity in A, Finally, each mapping f; R —> R hasan inverse f- € A given by 


7) = —f0d for all x ER. 
3. For all a,b in G, 


ab = aeb = a(ab)*b = aababb = ebae = ba. 


5. Writing 
, 10 1 0 -1 0) f-1 0 

em (5°) an(o th 820 th Ca th 
we easily verify that a? = 6? =c? =e, ab=c= ba, bo=a=cb, and ca=b=ac. 
Hence, G = {e,4,0,c} is closed under multiplication, e is the identity, and each element 
is its own inverse, Because matrix multiplication is associative, G is a group. 

7. Leta & G. Theset {a‘|i € N} C Gis finite. Hence, a‘ = a/for some positive integer i <j. 
Choose a positive integer p such that i < p(j— 3), and set e = a"), Then ea’ = a’, 
Hence, 


a2 =e gis ghicN-t= gi. ghirN-i @, 
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9. There exist integers x and y such that xm + yn = I. Hence, for all 2,0 in G, 


amg? = (qmgnpmrm 
= am (bram)xmtyn~ pn 
= a(bra™\=(bra)-l(Dran pyro? 
= (b"a™) a" bra) "b"( bra) 
= bta, 


Thus, every mth power commutes with every mth power. Hence, 


ab = qamtynpxmtyn = (gX)m(gr\"(b*)™(bY)* = ba. 


Chapter 4, Section 2 


1. G= {e2njk = 0,1,...,n ~ 1). Let sf: Zn) > G be defined by /(K) = e2"/", fis well 
defined and is an isomorphism, 

3 f(x) =x (xy? = f(xy) = fix) f) = x7), Thus yx = xy 

5. Since the order of the image of an element under any homomorphism divides the order 
of the element, elements of order 2 in S; must map to 0 in Z;. 


_ Chapter 4, Section 3 


1, Ha=H=a= eae Ha aé H. Conversely, ifa € H, then for every hin H,Aae H 
and = ha~'a € Ha. Hence, Ha = H. 
3. The mapping f: H-»x7* Hx given by f(a} = x7 !ax is bijective. 
5, Let H<G, @& G. For every h in H, (ah) = hoa") € Ham and ham! = (ah 'y" 
Hence, Ha~' consists of inverses of all elements of aH. 

7. @) (HOK{isa divisor of {@| as well as.of |K{. Hence, {HA K{s 1. 
(b) | K) divides |H| = p. Thus Hn K = fe}, or HOK =H which implies H < K 

9. Suppose A = aff = bK for some subgroups #,K of G. Then a & bK. Hence, a = bk for 
some k € K. Therefore, a~'b = k~' G K. Hence, H = a7 (aH) = a7'bK = K. Again, 
A= aH = A= (aHa™ "ja. Hence, A is a right coset of the subgroup alam". ” 

11, Suppose o(ab) = m. Then (ba)™ = a7 'a(bay” = a-ab)"a = e, Hence, o(ba)|m., Simi- 
larly, o(ab)\o(ba). 

13, Because o(x7!ax) = o(a), it follows that x ax = @ for every x & G. Hence, a € Z(G). 
Further, if n> 2, there exists a positive integer m (> 1) relatively prime to n. Then 
o{a”) = o(a), which contradicts the hypothesis that a is the anly element of order 7. 

15, Because x? # e=> x #.x7!, it follows that there are an even number of élements x 
satisfying x? # e. Hence, there are an even number of elements x such that x? = e, 
Because ¢ is one of these, there are an odd number of elements of order 2. 

17, Let o(a™) =k, Then a = e, Hence, rimk, But (r,m} = L. Hence, rk. On the other 
hand, (a™)" = (a")" = e, Hence, k}r. 

19. Let o(a) = m and o(g(a)) = &. Then 


(g(a))" = g(a) “+ g(a) = g(a”) ~ Ble) =e". 


Hence, kjm. Further, if g is injective, then g(a*) = (g(a))* = e’ implies a* = e. There- 
fare, milk. 
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21. Clearly, e € C(S). If x,y & C(S), then 
dy ts = xyTtsyy7! = xp tysy 7! = xsyo! = sxp7t 


for all s  S. Hence, xy~! € C(S). C(G) is the center of G. 


Chapter 4, Section 4 


2k: 2k: 
1. The roots of x" = 1! are cos + isin, where k = 0,1,...,2-— J. These roots form a 
n 


n 


Qn 2n 
group generated by w = cos— + isin — (see Problem 1, Section 2). 
n n 


3. G=(Z,+). Ifa € Z generates (Z,+), then 1 = ma for some m€ Z, soa= +1. 

5. (Only if) Let a € G, a# e, Then G = [a]. Now apply Theorem 4.4. 

7. Since S, is not abelian, there is no nonzero homomorphism from S, onto a cyclic group 
of order 6; nor onto a cyclic group of order 3 (see Problem 5, Section 2). There is only 
one nonzero homomorphism from S$; = {e,a,a?, b,ab,a7b} onto Z>, given by a0 and 
bas. 

9. Z, x Z, is isomorphic to the Klein four-group, which is not cyclic. 


Chapter 4, Section § 


I, The only proper subgroups of S, are the cyclic subgroups generated by a = (1 2 3), 
t = (2 3), t%] = (1 3), and t, = (1 2). 

3. Using the notation in the text, we get o't = 1,,,and to! = 1,,,_;. Hence, o,7 com- 
mute if and only if i= 0 or 27=n. If nis even, Z = {e,0"7}. 


Chapter 5, Section 1 
1. For alla € Z(G), x EG, 
xax' = axx”! = a& 2G). 

. Forall ne N,meEM,xeEG, 
x(nm)x7! = Gonx~(xmxn!) & NM, 


we 


5. The cyclic subgcoup [b] generated by (3 13 


ae ) is of order 2, and a” 'ba¢{b], 
where a-() : i 


34 
7. For all heH, xeG, 
xhx! = (xhPhn xn!) © A. 
Hence, H <1G. Moreover, for every coset xH € G/H, (xH)(xH) = x2H = H. Hence, 
G/H is abelian. 


9. N isa subgroup of index 2 in S, and, hence, normal. $3/N = {N, tN}, where tN = {(2 3), 


(3:1), (1 2)). 
11. det(B) = 1 =>det(A ~* BA) = det(A~')det(B) det(A) = det B= 1. 
13. Clearly, O(a/b + Z) divides b. 


15. 
17, 


19. 
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G/Z(G)is cyclic, hence G is abelian (see Example 1.5(h)), which contradicts |G/Z(G)| = 37, 
In the notation of Theorem 5.2, Chapter 4, choose 


A=[o], B= fr]. 

The set of all normal subgroups of G is a lattice under partial ordering by inclusion, 
with H v K =subgroup generated by H and K = HK and Ha K =A/-K. Since H,K 
are normal subgroups, HK is also normal. Furthermore, if HSL, then H{KAL)= 
HK OL. The lattice of all subgroups of G will not, in general, be modular. Take G = D, = 
{e, a, a*, a, b, ab, a*b, ab}, the dihedral group, L= fa}, H ={a?], and K = {0}. Then 
HK AL) ARK OL. 


Chapter 5, Section 2 


1 


. (a(a))" = ofa) ++ oa) = o(a"). Because @ is injective, o(a") ~ e’ = a(e) holds if and 
only if a" =e. . 


3. If Gis generated by a, consider: G > Zy, given by a’ +> r(i) = remainder of i modulo 


4 


5. Consider @: D, + Z, given by a! 0, o’t > 1 for all i. 


Chapter 5, Section 3 


Aut(Z) x Zp. 
Aut(K} = 83. 


1 

3. 

5. Verify that the indicated homomorphisms are onto. 
Ts 


By invoking Theorem 2.1, Chapter 8, the given abelian geoup A ~ Z,, x Z,, x K where 
nl, and K is some suitable abelian group. Let Hom(4, A} denote the set of alt homomor- 
phisms of any abelian group A. It can be directly vertified that if A= Z,, « Z,, x K, 
then as additive groups 
Hom(Z,,,%,,) Hom(Z,,»Z,,) Hom(K, Z,,) 
Hom(A, 4)~| Hom(Z,,,Z,,) Hom(Z,,,Z,,) Hom(K,Z,,) |= M(say), 
Hom(Z,,,K) Hom(Z,,,K}  Hom(K, K} 
a 
acting on A, whose elements are viewed as | a, |,a,€Z,,,4,6Z,,, d;€K. Indeed 
: ay 
Aut(A) = Aut{M), Choosing o¢Aut(Z,,), @eHom(Z,,, Z,,,) suitably one can produce two 
automorphisms a, §eAut(A) given by 


6 60 t6eo 
a={0 1 0 palo 10 
00% 001 


such that af # Ba. 


Chapter 5, Section 4 


tL. xEZ(Gie>{Cix)] =U. 
3. {e), (2 3), (3:1), (1 2)), ((1 2 3), (1 3 2)). 


446 


5. 


Ts 


15. 
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By Theorem44 there is a homomorphism 6:G-+5, with Keré=N= 
OegxHx7! CH. Now NG and G/N= Im $C S,. Hence, G/N is of finite order. 

Let x € Gand a(x}iNI. [x] N/N < G/N, so |[x]N/N| divides |G/N|. But then ({[xJN/MI, 
|N)}== 1. From Example 3.11(e) in Chapter 4,()[x]/)V0 [x)], |) = 1. But since 
a(x) = ({x]| divides (Vj, o(x) must divide |WM {x]|. This yields Do] = N'A [x], sox EN. 


. If bis a conjugate of a, then 


b= xax™ = (xaxa7YJa € G'a. 
Hence, C(a) C G’a. 


. G acts on N under conjugation. Since N ¢ Z(G), there exists an element neN such that 


t<]C(n)] <3, since N = Ucin. Thus |C(n)| = 2 and hence [G:G,} = 2, where G, is the 
stabilizer (= normalizer) of x. 


. Writing $3 ={{a,b]ja =(123), b=(12)} we find {X,)=8, [X)=3, X,.=2, X,=4, 


X,,=4.and X = 4. Thus by the Burnside Theorem the number of orbits = 2(24) = 4. 
The four orbits are precisely 


2 2 2 2 2 aan 
POO te Nes esas Ve a Se 


[Asada of 


Let X be the set of all possible necklaces. As in Example (c), |X}=2¢ and Z, acts on 
X. Wecompute X, forall geZq. Writing Ze = {1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 =0} and beads a,,42,...,46, 
the action of 2 will transform the beads (in this order} a,a,a,dg050¢ 10 030405060,02. 
In order that these are the same necklaces, the beads a,,a3,a@; must be of one color 
and a2, 2,,a, must also be of one color. Thus the number of choices = 2:2 = 4, So | X2|=4, 
Similarly the action of 3 yields that beads a,,a, must be of the same color, beads a), a5 
must be of the same color, and beads @,a, must also be of the same color; and this yields 
X,=8., Similarly X, =2,X,~4, X5=2, and X, = 2°. Thus by the Burnside Theorem, 
the number of different necklaces = 2(84) = 14. 


. Because the top and the bottom of the neckties are interchangeable, the neckties 


f] 
121 ana bn 


are the same, Let X be the set of all ordered sets (a,,q3,...,a,) of n colored strips and 


2oon 


G be the subgroup of S, generated by the element « = ") of order 2, Then 


nwo 
X is a G-set and the number of distinct neckties is the number of orbits, Let n= 2m; 
then x=(I n)(2 n—1)+-(m m+ 1). The ordered set (a,,...,4,) is fixed by ¢ if and only if 
Gy = Oy 2 2G, yyy G4, Thus X,=k"=k"?, Thus the aumber of distinct 
neckties = 5(k" +k"), A similar argument yields the desired result for the case when n 
is odd, 


1 b 1 
. NIG is clear. The orbit (4) consists of(§ mM Ma) a= 3,2, or 4. Thus the orbit 
a 


4y, @, = 2,2, or a}. 


o{(0)-(0)) (6) () 
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Chapter 6, Section 1 


1 


The quaternion group Q has three composition series of the form {e}C {ee} C 
{e,—e,x,- x} C Q, where x is 


leosear rab lero | 


. {e} C {e,a) C {e,4,b,ab} = G. 
. (VC USI C LSI CG, 0} C [15] CBICG, 


{0} < [10] C [5] C G, (0) C [10} C2} CG, 
GCWCBICG Cyc ce, 
where G = Z/(30), and [1] denotes the cyclic subgroup generated by 7m. 


. Let Ng=N>N,>N,>--- > fe} bea composition series of N and G/N = G/N > G/N 


>---N/N = {eN} be a composition series of G/N. Then GaG,>--3NDN, D3 
fe} is a desired series. 


. If any abelian group A has a finite composition series Ay = A> A, 3A, >-- > {e}= 


A,+5, then since A,/A,,, is a simple abelian group, }4,/4;.,|=p; for some prime p,. 
This gives {A| = pop, -- p,, where p, are primes. Thus, Z has no finite composition series. 

Clearly 2522272202 5--- and Z53Z2PZ5¥Z5-.- are infinite composi- 
tion series and the Jordan—Holder theorem fails. 


Chapter 6, Section 2 


1 


3: 


Jab 105 100 
G=Gy -{[o | vncenh.o,-4[ 01 ban aa G, =} 010 }=fe}. 
O01 OOl Ooi 


Then G, AG, and G/G, and G,/G, are abelian. Thus G is solvable. : 
Let G = A x B. Clearly G/{{e} x B)~= A. Since A and B are solvable, it follows that G is 


solvable. 


Chapter 6, Section 3 


1. 


3. 


5. 


S, has a trivial center, if 2 = 3, and hence is not nilpotent. For if Z(G) = {e}, then 
ZAG) = (G for all i. 

S, has a normal subgroup N = {e,{] 2 3),(1 3 2)}, where N and S;/N are both abelian 
and, hence, nilpotent. But S, is not nilpotent. 

Assume the result is false. Let G be a group of minima) order such that G is nilpotent, 
Gj = p*s, (p,s)= 1, and pJ)Z(G)|. Because |Z(G)| #1, |G/Z(G)| <|G}. Also, G/Z(G) 
isa nilpotent group, and p divides|G/Z(G ){ because p /|Z(G)|. Thus, by the minimality 
assumption p divides Z(G/Z(G)) = Z,(G)/Z(G). Let ¥ = xZ(G) € Z,(G)/Z(G) be of 
order p. Clearly, pio(x}. By replacing x by a suitable power of itseif, we may assume that 
Xx itselfis of order p. Now y = x~1g—xg € Z(G) for all g € G. Because x ¢ Z(G), there 
exists g € G such that x~'g~'xg # e. We note that p does not divide o(x~'g-'xg), 
because p does not divide {|Z(G)}. Further, x7'g-'xg& Z(G) implies 
o(x - x7!g7'xg) = o(xjo(x~tg'xg) (Example 3.11(8), Chapter 4]. Thus, o(g-'xg) = 
o(xjo(x—'g~'xg). But o(x) = o(g7 xg). Hence, o(x~'g~ xg) = 1; that is,x~1g7 xg = e, 
a contradiction. 
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Chapter 7, Section 1 


1. Ifan index 7 occurs in a only, then af(i) = a(i) = faci). If i occurs in neither « nor f, 
then af(i) = i = Bali). 

3. For any cycle y, o{y) = Jength of y. Let = y, "+" y, be a cycle decomposition, with 
oy) = m;, i= 1,...,.K. Let ofa) = m, and 1.c.m.(7,...,77,) = |. Then 


emama yt yar exemim — 1= Lenk 


Hence, /|m. On the other hand, ¢/ = y{ +++ yL = e. Hence, mii. 


Chapter 7, Section 3 


1. Any transposition (ij) € 5, can be decomposed as (ij) = (in)(jn){in). Because every 
permutation is a product of transpositions, it follows that S,, is generated by the set (17), 
{2n),...,.(n — 1n). Further, it is easily verified that for any i, ! =ian-~1, 


(in) = (1 Deen 1) nf nh Deen 


Hence, S, is generated by (n — 1 n) and {1 2---n— 1). 

3. Let H be a group of order 4n +2. Then H < Sy,42 (Theorem 5.1, Chapter’4) by 
identifying each a € H with the corresponding permutation /, given by left multiplica- 
tion by a. We claim that H contains an odd permutation; that is, H ¢ 44,42. Now by 
Cauchy's theorem 3g € H such that o(a) = 2. Regarding H as an [a]-set, we obtain 
H=U,.(x,ax} as a disjoint union of orbits. Thus, a = (x, ax,)+"+ (x, ax,), a product’ 
of k= 2n+ ! disjoint transpositions. Therefore, H contains an odd permutation, as 
claimed. To complete the solution, we note that HAg,42 D Agne2, 80 Sana2 = HAanso- 
This implies 


Sans2 — HAgner H 
Aans2 Aans2— Aane2 H? 


proving that (1: Ay,42 0H] =2. 


7x65x4x3 2 i 
5. arse 3 = 420. Thus the number of elements in the conjugate class of x =(ab)(cde) = 
Sl. 
420. Now |C(x)j = yields |N>(x)| = 12. 
ING , 


7, The following are six possible positions by rigid motions with vertex | fixed: 
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12345 678 3 
a= , a=e, 
1485237 6 
12345678 
»-( \, tae 
143258 7 6 


This proves H ~ S,. Clearly, |G] = 8-6 = 48. 

9. By Cayley's Theorem G<S, for some n>0. Define a mapping f:S,—--S,4. given by 
So) =<, if o is an even permutation, and f(o) = ot, otherwise, where r=(n +t n+ 2) 
is a transposition. f is a monomorphism. Thus, S, is embeddable in 4,42. 


Chapter 8, Section 1 


1. Clearly, H and X are subgroups of Z/(10) such that HO K = {0} and 

0,3,4,6,8,5,7,9,11,13) = (0,1,2,3,4,3,6.....9) = ZA10). 

3, Suppose, if possible, Z./(8) = H © K, where H and K are nontrivial subgroups of Z/(8). 
Then one of the subgroups must be of order 2, and the other Subgroup must be of order 
4, Suppose || = 2 and |K|= 4. The only subgroup of order 2 in Z/(8) is (0, A). Thus, 

H={0,4), Now 2 € Z/(8) implies 2+ a+ b, a€ H, bE K. If a=0, then 2 € K, so 

4=24+2€K, a contradiction because HN K=0. If a=4, then b=—2 EK, and 
again we get a contradiction. Hence, Z/(8) cannot be decomposed asa direct sum of two 
nontrivial subgroups. 


Chapter 8, Section 5 


1, The mapping o: G > K defined by o(a,6) = 5, (a,6) € H X K = Gisa homomorphism 
of G onto K, Ker o = 4 X {e}, Thus, G/H X {e} =X. 

3, Suppose, if possible, Q=H@K. Let O#a/bEH, OF c/dE K. Then ac= 
(be)a/b) € H and ac = (ad)(c/d) € K. Hence, HO K # {0}, a contradiction. Thus, Q 
cannot be decomposed as a direct sum of two nontrivial subgroups. 

$. By Theorem 3,2 and by hypothesis. A = A, © +++ © 4,,, where|A;| = p;. Hence, each A, 
is a cyclic group of order p,, 1S é< m. But then A is cyclic of order p,““+ Pm. 

7, By Theorem 3.),A =.4,@ +++ @.A, isa direct sum of cyclic groups.4,, where}A,| = m, 
and m,|m,| +++ |m,. If k= 1, A is cyclic, so k > 1, Let plm,. Then pim,. Thus, by. 
Cauchy’s theorem 4, and A, contain subgroups B, and B,, respectively, each of order p. 
Then B= 8B, © B, is‘a subgroup of type (p, p) of A. 


9. Use the first Sylow theorem and the result that a subgroup of index 2 is normal. 
1}, 200 = 23 - 52, The number of Sylow 5-subgroups is 1 + 5k and 1 + 5k}200. This im- 


plies k = 0. Hence, there is a unique Sylow 5-subgroup that must be normal, 


(3. There are | + 7k Sylow 7-subgroups. Also (1 + 7k)|42 implies k = 0. Hence, there is a 


unique Sylow 7-subgroup. 


15. Let}G|= ad ++ pit. Let H, ,...,4;, be Sylow p-subgroups of G. sae 1G, each H; 


is the unique Sylow p,subgroup of G, Clearly, H, A), oA; = (e}. Thus, by 
Theorem 1.1, G is the direct product of H,,...,Hy. 


17. If |G/Z(G)| = 77 = 11-7, then by Example 4.7(f), G/Z(G) is cyclic. Hence, G is abelian, 


a contradiction, 
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19. We know |Z(G)}> 1. If |]G/Z(G)!= 1, p, then G is abelian, a contradiction. Thus, 
(G/Z(G)| = p?, so |Z(G)|= p. Further, 


|G/Z(G)| = p? => G/Z(G) is abelian => G’ C Z(G) = G’ = Z(G). 


21. Let H>NONP, and let xeN(H). Now P and x~'Px are Sylow p-subgroups in H. 
Thus, there exists y € H such that P = y-!x—)Pxy, This implies xy € N(P) C H, so 
xEH. 

23. First we show that if His a proper subgroup of nilpotent group G, then M(H) # H. Letn 
be maximal such that Z, © H. Choose x € Z,4,, x¢ H. Let hE H. Then x7 hx = 
A(h-'x—'hx) € HZ, = H, so x € NH). This proves our assertion. Now, let P be a 
Sylow p-subgroup. Suppose P is not normal in G; that is, M(P) # G. Then Pisa proper 
subgroup of G, so by the assertion in the first sentence, MP) + P. Using the same fact 
again for the proper subgroup M(P), we have N(N(P)} # N(P), a contradiction (Problem 
21). This proves that every Sylow p-subgroup is normal. The “only if” part iscompleted 
by Problem 15. The converse follows from the fact that a finite p-group is nilpotent, and 
a finite direct product of nilpotent groups is nilpotent. 

25. P< MP), s0oHN. P< HO NP). Also, (HM M(P))P < G. This implies C0 NMP))P = 
P, because P is Sylow p-subgroup. Then 

_(HONMP)P__HOMP) _ HON?) 

=p HANP)NP AAP 

=> HONP)= HOP. 


27. Let L be a Sylow p-subgroup of K. Then L< M, where M is a Sylow p-subgroup of G. 
Thus, Lo M=x7'Px for some xeG. But x=hk, heH, keK. So Lok ho! Phk=> 
KURT! oho Phe kLkO! oho PhaAK, But then KLKO! =(h7 Ph)AK. 


Chapter 9, Section 4 
1. (a) 


(BY) = F008 OD) = 8 OF) = (BNO) > IB = Bf 
(1x =f) =f) fl aS 


(b) Let 


Osxsh, 
f= ~ (2 $  4sxsi, 


x- Osx}, 
a(x) = E : $sxs i 
Then, f,geS, f #0, g #0, but fg =0. 
) Let f=? € Sand let a € [0,1]. Then either f(a) = 0 or f(a) = 1. Suppose f# Oand 
Sf# 1. Let A= {x € [0,1//0 = 0), and let B= {x € [0,1}] f0) = 1}. Then AU 
= [0,1], 4 # @, B # @, A # [0,1], and B # [0,1]. From real analysis, 4 and Bare 
closed; also, they are bounded. Because AM B = @, we may assume that l.u.b. 
A# 1. Let p=1u.b.4. Then, clearly, f is not continuous at p, a contradiction. 
This, either f= 0 or f= 1. 
{d) Let f,4 © T. Then (f, — fa) = f(a) — f(a) = 0. Thus, f, —f, € T. sn 
SAE T. Thersfore, T is a subring. The last statement is clear. 
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3. @) (i) Letat+bv=1,c+ dV-1 EA. Then 


(at bV=1) — (c+ dV=1)=(a— 0) + (b- a) FI EA, 
Also, 
(a+ ov—1\e + dv=1) = (ee — bd) + (ad + bo V=TE A. 


Hence, A is a subring. 
(ii) Let a+ bV—3,c + d¥—3 © B. Then 


(a+ bv=3) — (c+ dV=3) =(a—0) + (b- a) N=3. 


Case I. If a,b,¢,d € Z, then (a — o),(b — d) € Z. 

Case ll. \fa,b € Zand c,d are halves of odd integers, then both a~ candb— d 
are halves of odd int Proceeding like this, we get in all possible cases 
(a+ bV=3) ~ (c+ dV—3) € B. Next, 

(a+ b¥~3\(c + dV=3) = (ac — 3bd) + (ad + be) V=3. 


Ifa,b,c,d € Z, then (a + bV—3Xc + dv—3) € B. Suppose a,b € Zand c,dare 
halves of odd integers. Then ac ~ 3bd, ad + be € Z, if aand bare both even or 
both odd integers. But ac ~ 3bd and ad + bc are halves of odd integers if a is 
odd, 6 is even, or vice versa. Proceeding in this manner, we get in each case that 
(a+ bv=3\c + dV—3) € B. Hence, Bis a subring of C. 

(b) Because eae — ebe = e(a — b)e € eRe and (eae\ebe) = e(aeb)e € eRe, eRe is a 


vertible elements, 

({b) Let a,b €(U(R),:). Then (ab)~' = b-'a~!, so ab € UCR). Because (R,-) is a semi- 
group, (U(R),-) becomes a group. 

{c) X€ Z/(n) invertible =» By E Z/(n) such that Xy= 1 = 1—xy=nk for some 
integer k= 1=xytnk>(x,n)=1. Conversely, (xn) = 1 30,bE2 
such that l=xatnb=1=x@+nb=xa=>X is invertible. Let UR)= 
(x € Z(n)\(x,n) = 1), Then (U(R),-) is a multiplicative group of order #(n). Thus 
¥&") = 1; that is, x%™ = | (mod n). 


. Let a” =0, b"=0. Let k = max(m,n). Then 


2k 

(ato= > (aw =0. 
imO 

Next, if R= F,, the 2X 2 matrix ring over a field, and if a= (3), b= (7), then 

a? = 0 = 2, but a + bis not nilpotent; in fact, a + b is invertible. 


. Let R be an integral domain with characteristic n # 0. Suppose n = pm, pm <n. Then 


there exists a © R such that pa ¥ 0. Let x € R. Then (pamx) = (pmax) = n(ax) = 0 
implies mx = 0 for all x € R, a contradiction, because m <n. Hence, n must be prime. 


. Let R = (0,a,,...,@,} be an integral domain. Let a; © R. Then a,4,,...,4,a, are all non- 


zero and are distinct elements of R. Thus, given a, € R, there exists a, € R such that 
4,a, = a,; that is, the equation ax = b has a solution for all nonzero a € R and for all 
nonzero 6 € R. Also, if 6 = 0, then, clearly, x = 0 is a solution. Hence, by Example 
4,4(d), R is a division ring. 


. Qua = a= auab = ab au=1 > ua=1 


= uab=b>u=b=ba=i. 


. Let O # ae Rand bE R. Then there exists c € R such that ac = e. This implies acb = 


eb = b. But then ax = bhasa solution. Hence, R isa division ring [see Example 4.4(d)]. 
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17. 


19. 


21. 
23. 


25, 


Let (ab) = 0. Then (ba)"*! = b(ab)"a = 0. 
Let ab + c — abc = 0, Then it ts straightforward to verify that 


ba + (—ba + bea) ~ ba(— ba + bea) = 0, 
Let a+¢-—ae=0. Then 
ba+ be~ bac =O 5+ bc— be =O H=9, 


Let e+ 6— eb = 0, Then e? + eb — eb = 0 = e? = 0; that is, e= 0. 
Let e € R be such that ¢ is not r.q.r. Clearly, e # 0. If e? is r.q.r., then e is also r.q.r. 
(Problem 20). Thus, e? is not r.q.r. and, hence, e = e%, Let a © R. Suppose ea % a. Then 
a-eate#e and so is r.q.r. Thus, 3b€ R such that a—eate+b—-—(a-—eat 
e)b = 0. Multiplying on the left by e and using the fact that e = e?, we obtain e=0,a 
contradiction. Therefore, a = ea for all a © R. Further, if ae * a, then ae a +e # e; 
so there exists c € R such that (ae — a + e) + c— (ae — a + ec = 0” Because eis a left 
identity as already shown, we obtain de -—at+e+c—actac— 0; in other words, 
ae~a+te=O0. This yields, by multiplying by e on the right, e = 0, a contradiction. 
Hence, ¢ is the identity of R. 

Now, let 0# a€ R. Then e~ ae, so there exists 6 € R such that e—a+b—- 
(e ~ a)b = 0, that is, e— a + ab = 0, This implies a(e — 5) = e. Hence, each nonzero 
element has a right inverse. Therefore, & is a division ring [you may use Example 
4.4(a)). 
Let x=(a,,0,....0), y= (0,42,0,...0)ER,O- OR,, where 044,ER,, OF 
a, € R,. Then xy = 0, but x #0 and y * 0, Ifa” =0, then a” =0, | S isn. Con- 
versely, if a” =0, 1 Sin, then by choosing m= max(y7,,...,7,), it, follows that 
am=(, 


Chapter 10, Section 1 


1 


3. 


5. 


7. 


Let 0 # aE R. Then aR is a nonzero idea), so aR = R, which proves that ab = } for 
some bE R. 

Let 0#a€ RK. Then aR is a nonzero right ideal, so aR = R; that is, every nonzero 
element has a right inverse, proving that 2 is a division ring. 

As remarked just after the definition of a PID, any ideal in F[x] is of the form (f(x), 
SE FIx}. 

First we show that an element /(x) = 2#.9@,x' is invertible in F[[x]] iff dy # 0. If (x) is 
invertible with inverse g(x) = Z7_9b,x', then, clearly, aybo = 1, 80 dp # 0, Conversely, 
if a) # 0, we show that there exists g(x) = Efiob,x! that is the inverse of f(x). Tenta- 
tively, we assume f(x)g(x) = | and obtain the following equations: 


Aghy =}, 
dob, + a, by = 0, 
Agb, + a,b, + anby = 0, 


Goby + Ay bpm + oF Agdy = 0, 


Because ay # 0, this system of equations determines 6y,6, ,b,, and so on, Having deter- 
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mined 6,5,,....8,-,, we can find 6, from the fast equation. Thus, by induction on n, 
each b, can be determined. This proves f(x) is invertible with g(x) as its inverse. 

Let A be a nonzero ideal, and let S= (m = Oja,,.X" + Qm4,X7*'+--++ GA, and 
a,, #0}. Obviously S#@. Let m be the smallest positive integer in S. Then 
XA + Ame Xt 0 )EAxX7 EA, Thus, A = (x). 


Chapter 10, Section 2 


1. Ideals in Z/(n) are of the form (a) + (»)/(n), a € Z (Theorem 2.6). Because (a) + (n) = 
(d), where (a,n) = d, it follows that the ideals in Z/(n) are (d)/(n), where d|n. 

3, Let f: ZAm) > Z(n) be a homomorphism, where f(1) = 1. Then 0 = fO) = f(ml) = 
mi = me Z/(n) = n{m. For the converse, define f(a + (m)) = a + (n). fis well defined 
because nIm. 

. Letx,y€ r(S), rE R. Then S(x— y) = Sx — Sy = 0, S{xr) = (Sx)r = 0. Thus, 7(S) is | 

a right ideal. Similarly, /(S) is a left ideal. 

Leta: F— Rbea homomorphism. Because Ker cis an ideal, Ker o = (0) or F. Hence, a 

is 1-1 or 0. 

9. Let x,y € A, and Jet B be any nonzero right ideal. Then r(x) N r(y) N B # O gives that 
there exists 0 # beB such that xb = 0 = yb; that is, (x ~ y)b = 0. Thus, r(x — y) NB 40, so 
x— pE A. Next, leta € A. If aB = 0, then xaB = 0. This implies r(xa) N B # 0. There- 
fore, xa € A. But if aB #0, then r(x) aB #0 implies that there exists O# bE B 
such that xab = 0; that is, r(xa) B #0. Hence, in any case for all x EA, aE RK, 
xa & A. We now show ax € A. Clearly, r(x} C r(ax). Because r(x) 1 B # 0, we obtain 
r(ax) 1 B #0. Hence, ax € A, proving that A is an ideal in R. 

11. Suppose A ¢ Band 4 ¢ C. Then there exists a, € A, a, ¢ Band a, € A, a, ¢ C. Now 
consider a, + a), which isin A and, hence, in B U C. Thus, a, + a, € Bora, +a, EC, 
Suppose a, + @, € B. Note that a,€ A, a,¢C implies a, € B, Thus, a, +@,€8 
implies a, & B, a contradiction. Thus, a, + a, ¢ B. Similarly, a, + a, ¢ C. But this is 
impossible. Therefore, our assumption that 4 ¢ B and A ¢ C is false. 

13. Let (x,0),(y,0) & Rf and (4,4) € R. Then (x,0) — (y,0) = (x — y,0) € RY, (%,0)(a, 6) = 
(xa,0) & RY, and (a,b){x,0) = (ax,0) € Rf. Hence, Rfisan ideal in R. Similarly, Ryis an 
ideal. Clearly, the mapping x>(x,0) is an isomorphism (as rings) of R, onto RY. 

15. The mapping o: (4,;) — (a,,) + A, of (R/A), into R,,/A,, is clearly well defined. For 
(Gis) = (Bi) Gy = by = ay — by EA, 

= (4,)) + Ay = (by) + Ane 
Also, ¢ is an onto ring homomorphism, Hence, ¢ is an isomorphism. 
17, (RYxY) = (Sey) = Seg) 
= fe @) f(g) = (BINUBKY). 
Hence, fg is a homomorphism (or isomorphism). 
19. (a) O# x + (p?) € Z/(p’) is invertible 
= 1 — xy € (p?) for some 0 # y + (p?) € Z/(p?) 
| —xyep’Z 
=, p)= le psx. 
Clearly, (p)/{p2), the set of noninvertible elements, forms an ideal. 
(b) Note that ag + a,x + a,x?+ --+ € F{[x]] is invertible iff a, # 0. The set (x) of 
noninvertible elements is clearly an ideal (see Problem 7, Section 1, Chapter 10). 


w 


~ 
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Chapter 10, Section 3 


1, Leta A. Thena=a+0E€A+4; that is, ACA +A. LetatbE€AtA, abe, 
Then a + bE A; that is, 4+ ACA. Hence, A +A =A. 
. The mapping 


w 


n 
XA PVA (Xt Ay yn X + Ay) 
fel 
isan isomorphism of R/M?_, 4; onto R/A; X «++ X R/A, [see Example 3.4(a\(ii)}. So if 
(X, + AgyisX, + A,) € R/A, X ++ X R/A,, then there exists x +12.,4,€ RIN A; 
such that (x + Ay,....X +4,) = (x, + Aj,....X_ + A,); that is, x—x,E A), 1Sisn. 
S. (a) fil€@y a2) + (By ,ba)) = Alas + B14, + by) 
= a, + by = f(a, 42) + f(b1,0,). 
I (CA 42), +2) = fl By 42by) = 4B, = f(A, 42) f(b, 562). 
Thus, f, is a homomorphism. Clearly, f, is onto. 
(b) Let A bea right ideal of the ring R = R, © R,. Let a = (a,,a,) © A. Then f(a) = a, 
and f,(4) = a). So a € f,(A) © fA); that is, A C fi(A) © (4). Neat, let x, € f(A). 
Then 3x,€R such that (x,,x,)€A. This implies (x,,x2)(1,0) € 4; that is, 
(x,,0) € A. Similarly, if y, € f(A), then (0, y,) € A. So (X1,9,) = (%1,0) + (0,»,) © 
A. This proves fi(A) © (A) C A. Hence, A = f{(A) © f(A). 
(c) Follows from (b). 
7. Define a mapping o: RX S— R/A X S/B by o(x,y) = (x + A, y+ B). Then @ is an 
onto ring homomorphism and 


Kera = ((x, yx A, ye BJ =AXB. 
Hence, by the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms 


RXS_ RS 


AXB AYB 


Chapter 10, Section 4 


1. By Corollary !.3 in Chapter 10, F,, has no nontrivial ideals. Hence, any ideal in F,, is (0) 
or F,,. So if AB € (0), where 4 and B are ideals in F,,,, then we must have A = (0) or 
B= (0). (Both A and B cannot be equal to F,,, since AB C (0).) 

3. xt + 4 = (x2 + 2x + 2x? — 2x +2). Thus, (x? + 2x + 2x? — 2x + 29 E (x4 + 4). 
But x2 + 2x +2¢(x*+4) and x?7-2x+2¢(x*+ 4). Hence, by Theorem 4.6, 
(x4 + 4) is not a prime ideal in Q[x]. 

5. (a) => (b) Let aRb C P. Let 


A=aR+Rat+RaR+Za, B=bR+Rb+RbR+Zb 
be the two-sided ideals generated by a and d, respectively. Then 
AB=(aR + Ra+ RaR + ZaybR + Rb + RbDR+Zb)C P, 


because GRb C P. Hence, AC Por BCP, thatis,a€ Porbe P. 
(b) = (c) Let AB C P, where A and B are right ideals of R. Let A, = RA + A, A) = 
RB + B, where 


ram{ ra,\r,€ R, a, ea}. 
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RB has a similar meaning. Then 4, and 4, are ideals in R, and 
A, 4, = (RA + ARB + B)= RARB + RAB + ARB + ABCP, 


because AB C P. By (b) A; C Por A, C P. Hence, 4 C Por BCP. 

(c) = (d) Let AB C P, where A and B are left ideals in R. Let A, = A+ AR, A, = 
B+ BR. As before, 4, A, C P, and A, and A, are ideals (hence right ideals). Thus, by (c) 
A, C Por AyC P. This yields AC Por BC P. 

(d) = (a) Trivial. 

7. Let xEN je, P;. Suppose x is not nilpotent. Consider the multiplicative semigroup 

S=(x,x?,x3,...}. Then 0 € S. Let 
€ = (I\/ is an ideal in-R with IN S=@}. 


€ is a po set. By Zorn’s lemma @ has a maximal member, say P. We claim P is prime. 
Let A and B be ideals in R such that 4B C P. If possible, let A ¢ P and B¢ P. By 
maximality of P, x € A + Pand x* € B + P for some positive integers mand k. Then 
(4.+ P(B+ P)=AB+ AP+ PB+.P? C Pimplies x”** € P,acontradiction. Hence, 
Pis prime. But then x & P, again a contradiction. This proves x must be a nil element. 


Chapter 10, Section 5 


1. Let A" =0, BY =0. Let k = max(m,n). Then we have 
(A+ B= SAMBA + ABS, 


where e; and f; are nonnegative integers, ¥ ,(e, + f;) = 2k. Thus, each term is a product 
of at least X factors all belonging to 4 or B. Because A* = 0 = BK, it follows from this 
equation that (4 + 8)** = 0 and that A + Bisa nilpotent ideal. 

3. Let a=(a,,) € F, be an element of a nil right ideal, say A. Now write a = La;,e,;, where 
ey are matrix units, Then (Lajje,}(eJEA; that is, D7 aye,€A; writing in matrix 
notation, we get 


a, 0 0 
a, 0 » 0 

: EA. 
a, 0 0 


Then for any positive integer m, we have 


a, O c+ O}m oR OO 0 
ay, O - 0 a,at' O 0 
a, O 0 a,are' O - 0 


Because A is a nil right ideal, a7, = 0 = a2,a7¢'= ++ = a,,a7; ' for some positive 
integer m. This implies a,, = 0. Because k is arbitrary, we get that the first row of the 
matrix a is zero. Similarly, by multiplying Xa,,e,, by ¢,. on the right we obtain that the 
second row of the matrix a is zero. Proceeding like this we obtain a = 0. 
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Chapter 10, Section 6 


The proof is exactly similar to that of Theorem 6.1. 


Chapter 11, Section 1 


1. Let (a,b) = d and (ca,cb) =.e. Then dla = cd|ca, Similarly, cd|cb, Thus, ed|(ca,cb) => 
edx = e for some x © R. Now ca = ey for some y © R. Thus ca = ey = cdxy. Hence, 
a= dxy; that is, dx|a. Similarly, dx, so dx|d. This implies x is a unit; hence, (ca,cb) = 
e= cdx = c(a,b). 

. blac = bd = ac for some d E R. Now c = e(a,b) = (ca.cb) = (bd, bc) = b(c,d) = dlc. 

. See Example 1.2(d), where it is shown that 2 + ,/—5 is irreducible, Also, (2 + /—5)]3'3, 
but (2 + ¥—5) 3. Hence, 2 + v—S is not prime. 


7. Indeed, both 1 +/-3 and 1 —./-—3 are irreducible. For if 1+./-3=(a+b,/—3) 


(c+ d./—3), then 4 = (a? + 3b*)(c? + 3d”), This impliesa = +1,b=O(orc=+1,d=0). 


O+1li a 1b)(8 7) i 2041 
1041 #2 O+ ING ATE r+ (3+ 4i). Thon by mulipying 
8+i (8 + (8 —i) 65 5 5 


both sides with 8+i, 10+ 11/=(1+0(8+)+(342i. Next, divide 8+i by the 
+h 


ww 


9. Consider 


=2-—i. This implies 8 + i = (2 — i)(3 + 2i) and so the 


+25 
femainder is zero, showing 3 + 21 is the g.c.d, 


bf/~ d./-3 
i, Consdeing(**PY=2)(<t4y=2) = }, we obtain (a? + 3b”)(c? + 3d”) = 16. Now, 


neither a? + 3b? nor c? + 3d? can be equal to 1,2, or 16. Thus a? + 3b? = 4, This yields 
1+ 


zt 
(a, b) =(+2,0), or (+1, +1). This gives that units of Q{,/ —3] are 1, ar hares 


. 8 
remainder 3 + 2i and obtain a 


Chapter 11, Section 3 
1, (a) Write b = bg + 1, o(r) < (db). Suppose r# 0. Then b(1 — q) =r implies dir; so 
(b) S (7), a contradiction. Thus, 7 = 0, so d(0) < #(b). 
(b) We have alb and bla; so h(a) = 6(b) and ¢Xb) s f(a); that is, f(a) = (5). 
{c) Write a= bg + 1, h(r) < Xb). Now alb = ax = b. Thus, 
a=bat+r=axqgt+ra(l —xg) =r alr 
= (a) S $(”) < H(6) = Ha) 


unless r = 0. Then dja. Therefore, a and b are associates. 
3, LetO #a@€ R be noninvertible. Then the ideal xR[x] + aR[x] is not a principal ideal. 
For let 


xR[x] + aR[x) = f(x) R[x). Q) 


Then a € f(x)R[x] implies a = f(x)g(x). This gives f(x) = 8, g(x) = y, where £,y ER. 
Also, 


XE SCOR[X] = x = fODA(X) = Bh(x) = B(bx) = 1 = Bb, BER. 
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Thus, £ is invertible, so {() R[x] = BREx] = RIX]. Then from (1), 
1=xu(x)+ av(x), —u(x),v(0) © REI. (2) 


(2) gives u(x) = 0, and v(x) = c, cE R. But then 1 = ac, so ais invertible, 4 contradic- 
tion. Hence, R(x] is not a PID. 


. Apply Theorem 3.2 of Chapter 11 and Theorem 4.7 of Chapter 10, 
. Indeed every ideal contains a product of prime ideals. Otherwise, consider a family F 


of all ideals which are not products of prime ideals. We claim F has a maximal member. 
Otherwise, we can produce an infinite properly ascending chain 
A,GA, CAG 


of ideals A,eF. But if we consider B= WA,, Bis an ideal, say bR. Let beA,. Then 
Ay = Ay) = ++, a contradiction, Thus F = %. In particular, 0= P,P,---P,, where P; 
are prime ideals. The uniqueness follows easily. 


. Since bla implies (bd) < (a), it follows that if ac = 1 then d(a) = @(1). Conversely, write 


1=aq+r. Ifr #6, then P(r) < G(a) = O(1) < d(r), a contradiction. Thus r = 0. 


: VP = aR. Write a=p,---p,, where p; are prime elements. Since JP is a prime ideal, 


for some pie./P. It is easy to check JP= PR, and P= p/R,e> 0, 


Chapter 11, Section 4 


1, 


3. 


Let R= F[x]. Then R is a commutative integral domain that is not a field. Then 
Rly! = Fx, y1 is not a PID (see Problem 3, Section 3). 

First suppose /(x) is a zero divisor in R[x}. Let K = (g(x) € Rix}lg(x/() = 0). We 
want to show KN R # (0). If f(x) € R, then it is clear that KM R # 0. So assume the 
degree of f(x) > 0. If possible, let KR = (0). This implies that if 0 # ce R, then 
of(x) # 0. Let g(x) € K be of minimum degree, say m. Write 


B(x) = by t xt + +80", 
Then b,, # 0. Also, by assumption, m > 0. Let 
LOR) HA baxter tax", a, #O, 
Because b,, f(x) # 0, a,g(x) # 0 for some i = 0, |,....2. Choose p to be the largest positive 
integer such that @,g(x) # 0; that is, apy, 8(X) = 0 = Gp 28(X) = 0 = @,8(x), Then 
O= f(x)B(X) = (do + ax t ves $x? + ayy xPth + ore +a x"e(x) 
= (ay taxt + + a,x?)e(x) 
implies a,b, = 0. Thus, the degree of a,g(x) < m. Moreover, (a,g(x))/(x) = 0. Hence, 


a,a(x) & K, degree a,g(x) < m, a contradiction. Thus, KO & # Q, so there exists b € 
R, bf(x) = 0. The converse is clear. 


Chapter 12, Section 1 


1. 
3. 


Define A: Rs — R’ by A(a/s) = g(a)(g(s))~'. Then Af(a) = A(a/l) = g(a), s0 Af = g. 
Let A be an ideal in Rs. Let 4° = (a € Ria/s € A for some s € S$}. Then A‘ is an ideal in 
R. Next, let A and B be ideals in R, such that 4 ¢ B. We show that A‘ ¢ 8°. This will 
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prove an infinite properly ascending chain of ideals in Rs gives rise to an infinite 
properly ascending chain of ideals in R. This proves the required result. Let 4 & B. 
Clearly, A* C BS. If possible, let 4° = B®. Choose b/s € B, b/s € A. Then bE Be = AS. 
Thus, there exists s, € S such that b/s, € A. This implies (4/s,) « (s,/s) © A; that is, 
b/s A, a contradiction. Hence, A G B = A‘ & BS, as desired. 

5. Note that R(x) ¢ R(x,)). 


Chapter 12, Section 2 


{. We first claim that R cannot possess an infinite properly ascending chain of right ideals. 
For, let a,RCa,RCa;Rc--- be a properly ascending chain of right ideals. Let 
A=Uz_,a,R. Then A isa right ideal, so. A = cR for somec € R.Nowc€ A> cE aR 
for some i. Then cR C a,R C A = cR. Thus, A = a;R. This yields a,R = a;4,R=...,a 
contradiction. Further, if possible, let J, J be nonzero right ideals such that / J = (0). 
Let 0 # a & J. Then for any positive integer m, = 7, a*/ is a direct sum of right ideals. 
This yields an infinite properly ascending chain of right ideals, 


alcal@a@7 cal@ai@eic---, 


a contradiction. Hence 7M J # (0), which shows that 2 is a right Ore domain. 
3. Let R be an integral domain satisfying a standard identity 


SyX se Xa) = YF Xi Xe Xigs 


where the summation runs over every permutation (/,,...,/,) of (1,....7), and the sign is 
positive or negative according to whether (j\,...,/,) is an even or an odd permutation, 

We first show that any direct sum @E4_, A, of right ideals 4, cannot contain more 
than n — } terms. If possible, let 4;® --- © A, bea direct sum of » right ideals. Let 
0#a,€4,, 1 Sisn, Then S,(a,,...,@,) = 0. Rearranging the terms in S,(a,,...,4,), 
we have 


Syma yeeryn) ~ By Sym 13 5020589941) HAS (Bag yeep ns Ay @2)— 0 =O. 


This implies that @,5,—,(@),...,d,)=0, @2S,—:(@3,.--,2;) =0, and so on, because 
A,® «*: ©A, isa direct sum. But then S,_ ,{@,....a,) = 0 for allO #a;,E A), 2515 
n, Continuing likewise, we obtain a,, = 0, a contradiction. 

Now, we show that if 4, B are right ideals, then 4 9 B ¥ (0). If possible, let A B= 
0 LetO #c€ B. Then 7, c/A isa direct sum of » right ideals, a contradiction to what 
we proved before. Hence, A M B # (0), proving that R is a right Ore domain. Similarly, 
we can show that R is a left Ore domain. 


Chapter 14, Section 1 


1. (R[x],+) isan additive abelian group. Let r © R, f(x) = ag tayxt + +a,x"& R[x]. 
Define 1f(x) = ray + (ra,)x + +++ + (ra,)x". Then, clearly, 
(7 + HY) = nS) + nSOd, 
AAC) +409) = iO) + AO), 
(nf) = nr FO), 
If) = fx) ler. 


Hence, R(x] is a left R-module, 
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3. Mis a Z-module by defining 
@ times 


— SS 
mto-tm, a>d, 


an= 2 
—atimes 


See 
—mt--++—m, a<0, 
0, a=0, 


where a € Z, m € M. Suppose M is also a Z-module by a mapping f: ZX M~— M. 
Then by axiom (iv) for a module, f(1,7) = m. Also, by axiom (ii), if@ € Z, a > 0, then 


atimes a times 

eo aT Raa 

Slam) =f + +1, m= fy) + + SO) 
= af(1,m) = am. 

Next, using axiom (ii) again, we have 
S(- 1m) = f(- 1 + 0,m) =f Lm) + fO,m). 
Hence, f(0,m) = 0. Further, 
0=f(0,m) = SU + (— 1m) =f) + f- Lm), 


so f(-1,m) = —fU,m) = —m. Then f(-a,m) = —am, a> 0. Hence, for all a € Z, 
S{(a,m) = am. This proves that there is only one way of making M a Z-module, 


Chapter 14, Section 2 


1, (a2) W=((0,A,,45)|2,A3  R} is clearly an additive subgroup of (R*,+), and ifa ER, 

(0,A2,43) & W, then a(0,A.,43) = (0,0,,0A;) € W. Hence, W is a subspace of R*. 

(b) W = ((A1,41,43)1A1,43  R) is clearly a subspace. 

(c)} W= (Ay Ar Adar sda. ds ER, AA, = 0}. Now (1,0,1), (0,1,1) € W. But (1,0,1) — 
(0,1,1) = (1,~ 1,0) € W, because 1,—1 #0. Thus, Wis not a subspace. 

(d) W= (2A, — 1,4,,43)]A2,43 ER). Now (1,1,DEW and (3,21)eW. But 
(32,1) - A, 4,0) = (2,1,0) € W. So Wis not a subspace. 

(0) W= ((A,,42.43)€ RA, + 4,20). Now (1,2,3)€W, but = —(1,2,3)= 
(—1,-2,-3) € W. Thus, Wis not a subspace. 


3. @) W=(f; R>RS(1)=0). Let feew, aER. (f— gX1)=f(l)— all) =0, 


(af 1) = a f{Q)) = 0. Thus, f— g, af E W. Hence, W is a subspace. 
(b) W= (f: R-> RIf(0) = 1). Let fg © W. Then (f— gX0)~ f(0) - g0)=1-1= 
0. Hence, f~ g ¢ W. Thus, Wis not a subspace. 
(c) W= (fi R—~ RI/(3) = 2f(2)}. Let fe € W, ae R. Then 
(f— 8)(3) = £3) — 8(3) = 2(f(2) — 9(2)) = 2F— 8)(2), 
and 


(af (3) = a( f(3)) = a(2f(2)) = 2(af)(2). 


Thus, f— g, af W. Hence, Wis a subspace. 
(d) W= (FR > RISB) = 0}. Now (—/)(3) = —/(3) = 0. Hence, —/¢ W. Thus, Wis 
not a subspace. 
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(ec) W=(f: R>Rilim,.., /( exists). Clearly, if fee W, then f— g € W, and if 
ae&R, then af€ W. Hence, W is a subspace. 

5. Let A = {x © RIXM = 0}. Suppose x,y € A and r E R. Then (x— YM =xM— yM= 
0, nM C xM = 0, and (rx)M = r(xM) = 0. Hence, x — y, xr,rx € A. This proves that 
Ais an ideal in R. 

7. Let (a,b,c) € V. Then 


(@,b,¢) = (a — b)x, + (b — x2 + 0X3 © Rx, + Rx, + RX. 

Thus, V= Rx, + Rx, + Rxy. Now if 0 = ax, + Bx, + x3, a8, ER, then a+ f+ 

y=0,8+y7=0, y= 0. Thus,a = 0 = f= y. Hence, Rx, + Rx, + Rx, isadirectsum. 
9. The ring R has eight elements: 


_{0 0 _f1 0 01 0 0 
a=P=\o of lo of 37 ho of =o ip 
_fit 01 fii _fi 0 
%=\o op %7\o iP @7\o ap ho Ip 


Here @,,@2,4,45,0g,4 are idempotents. Because a left ideal A is a direct summand if 
and only if A = Re for some idempotent e & A, it follows that 


wa={( o)} ra-{@ 9G of 
rem {(3 9)(9 x8 SMe 1)} 
a= {(o §)(3 3)}: 


and Ra, = R are direct summands of R as a left R-module (note that the left ideal 
generated by a, does not yield another direct summand, because Ra, = Ra,). \ 
11, Let a,o € R. Then 


ae + bf = ae + b(f~ fe) + bfe=(at bfet+ Wf ~ 2. 


Thus, Re+ R/C Re + R(f— fe). Similarly, Re + R(f— fe) C Re + Rf Hence, Re + 
R¢f- fe) = Re + Rf. Next, let ae ReM RU f— fe). Then a = xe = y( f~ fe). This im- 
plies xe? = y( f— fe)e = 0; that is, xe = 0, Hence, Re N R(f— fe) = (0), which proves 
that Re @ R(f— fe)= Re + Rf. 

13, Let J = Rx, + +++ + Rx, and /= J*, Then J = Ix, + +++ + Ix,. So there exist a; I 
such that 


Xi Ay Xy tb oe TinXny lsisn, 
so 


(= ay)yy tt + indy =0, 


Any X, tie +L Gy), = OL 


Because R is a commutative ring, by Cramer’s rule for solving a system of linear 
equations, we have 


V-ay oo By 
x, =0, 1sisn, 


ant vt DS Gan 
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Hence, (1 ~ z)x,=0 for some z € J. This yields that (1 — z)/ = 0, so J = zi, where 
2 =z? and this proves that / is a direct saummand. 

Let R = R® be the ring of functions from R to R. Let 7 = (f€ Ri f(a) = 9 for all but 
countably many @ € R). Then /is an ideal of R that is not finitely generated; J? = 7, but Z 
is not a direct summand of R. 


Chapter 14, Section 3 


1. (a) Let xy€ Ker f, ae R. Then f(x— y) =f(x) — f(y) = 0, flax) = af(x) = 0. So 
x— y,ax € Ker f, and, hence, Ker fis an R-submodule of AM. 
(b) Let f(x), f(y) Elm f, @ER. Then f(x) — f(y) =f(x— y) Elm Ff and af(x) = 
Sax) € Im f Hence, Im fis an R-submodule of MM. 
3, Let g€ Q. Define a mapping g*: Q — Q defined by g*(x) = gx. Then 


q(x + y) = x+y) = ax + ay=a*(x) + ay) 

where x,y € Q. Also, for a € Z, 

g(ax) = (ax) = a(9x) = ag*(x). 

Thus, g* is a Z-homomorphism of Q to Q. Next, let us define a mapping /: 
Q > Homz(Q,Q) by /(q) = 9°. Let 41,42, € Q. Then 

(4192)° C2) = (4142)* = G22) = QMBON = GGIOD = (GATE). 

Also, 


(Qi + 42)*(X) = (4) + G2)x = GX + MX = OI) + G30. 


Hence, f isa ring homomorphism. f isalso injective, for g* = 0 implies g*(x) = 0 for all 
x €Q. In particular, g*(1) = 0; that is, g = 0. Finally, we show that / is surjective. Let 
a € Hom,(Q,Q), and let o(1) = g. Let a/b € Q. Then 


g=oa(l)= of . ;) = bo( 3) implies f- o(4). 


Further, 


9) = a6( 1) = 44 = -(2) 

o(3) ao( +) 5 ING) 

Hence, o = q* = f(q); that is, fis surjective. This proves Q = Homz(Q,Q). 

5. Define a mapping f: F" > V by /la1,...4,) = GX, + 1° +.4,x,. f is clearly an 
F-homomorphism. f is also injective, for a,x, + -*- + a,x, = 0 implies, by hypoth- 
esis, that (4;,...,2,) = 0. Also, since V is generated by x,,....X%,, f is surjective. Thus, 
Fr=Vv. 

7, Let @: R — R/T be an isomorphism. Let x,u € R be such that @{x) = 1 + and d(1) = 
ut J. Then for all a € J, G(ax) = ad{x) = a + I =0. Because ¢ is injective, ax = 0. 
Thus, Lx = 0. Also, ) +7 = Gx) = xgh(1) = xu + F. Then 1 — xu & J. Because Ix = 0, 
(1 — xu)x = 0; thatis, x = xux. Let f= xu. Then fis an idempotentand | — f€ J. Also, 
If=0,so7= RU —f)=Re,e=1-f£ 


Chapter 14, Section 4 


3. Zip, Pr) = Z/(p,) X Z/(p,). lf A is a Z-submodule of Z/(p,), then A is also a Z/(p,)- 
submodule of Z/(p,), because A(p,) = (0). But then A = (0) or A = Z/(p,), because 
Z/(p,) as Z/(p,)-module has no nontrivial submodules. Thus, Z/(p,) and, similarly, 
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Z/(p,) are simple Z-modules, which proves that Z/(p, p2) is a completely reducible 
Z-module. 


5. R/M =(§ 9) @(G 9) and each (§ $), (§ 9) is a simple R-{as well as) R/M-module. 


Chapter 14, Section 5 


is 


3. 
5: 


~ 


If xe is any element in a basis (if it exists) of Re, then (1 — e)xe = x(1 — ee = 0 implies 
1—e=0, a contradiction. 

Follows from the definition of basis of a free module. 

zQ free implies Q = Z @ K for some Z-module K # (0). 

Q= Hom,(Q,Q) = Hom2(Z © K, Z @ K), 


but the latter (which is isomorphic to Q) has nontrivial idempotents, a contradiction. 


. Rx = R under natural mapping, if x #0. 
. Take.in Problem 4, M=A, N=B=F, and f=identity map. Then there exists a 


homomorphism h:B-> A such that gh =. it can be shown now A= Kerg@Imh. 


Chapter 14, Section 6 
I. 


(a) DOL) =0 + 0x + Ox? + 0x3, 
D(x) = 1 + Ox + Ox? + 033, 
D(x?) = 0 + 2x + Ox? + 0x3, 
D(x3) =0 + Ox + 3x7 +0x3, 


The matrix of D with respect to &, is 


{b) D)= 0, Dx + Y= 1, D+ 1 = 2Axt 1), Dx t 1P = 3x + 1)?. Thus, the 
matrix of D with respect to B, is 


(0) 1=14 Ot 194 OG +1)? + OF 1}, 
XEHLE K+ D+ Ort 2+ 0x4 13, 
xP=1—Act It MxF IP +0K4 1, 
XPS 1 Ft 3(xt 1) 3H 1) + WF 1). 


Thus, the matrix of transformation of basis B, to basis B is 


Lot Loot 
o 1-2 3 
0 60 bo=3 
o oO oO 1 
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2 0 
3. : 
[> 3 
cosa sina 
of oe] 
—sina cosa 
© oe cosasina ~ 2sin? x | 


2cos?a+sinacosa  2+cos*«—2sinacosa 


Chapter 14, Section 7 


1, (a) The matrix of d with respect to standard bases is 


2~-1 3 i 
A=/1 -8 6 8]. 
! 2 0 -2 


If Ry, Rz,R; denote the first, second, third rows, respectively, then by considering 
GR, + BR, + yR; = 0, we obtain that —2R, + R, + 3R,=0. So Ry, Ry, and Ry 
are linearly dependent. But aR, + BR, = 0 implies a = B. Thus, row rank 
A=2; hence, rank d = 2. - 

{b) Proceeding as in (a), rank @ = 3. 

3. (a) Let V={xjBx =O}, W={x(ABx=0}. Then dim V¥=n-—rank B=q, say; and 
dim W = n— rank (AB) =r, say. Clearly Vc W. Choose a basis x,,...,x, of V and 
extend (if necessary) to a basis x1,...,%q, Xqp1s-++1X, Of W. Then Bx,4,,..-, Bx, is 
a basis of U = {Bx{4Bx = 0, xeF"}. Thus dim U =r — q = rank(B) — rank(AB). By 
the rank nullity theorem, dim U < n— rank(A). This proves‘the desired inequality. 

(b) Follows by problems 2(a) and 3(a) on choosing B =I — A. 
5. Now ATAx =O=x7ATAX = 0=>(AXx)"(Ax) = 0 Ax = 0. Thus nullity (4A) = nullity(A) 
and so by the rank nullity theorem, rank(A7A) = rank A. 


“Chapter 15, Section'I 


1. Let f(x) = x3 + 3x + 2, and 0,1,2,3,4,5,6 be the elements of Z/(7). By Proposition 1.3, 
S(x) is reducible over Z/(7) iff (2) has a root in Z/(7). Itis easily checked that none of the 
elements 0,1,2,3,4,5,6 are roots of (x). So f(x) is irreducible over Z/(7). 

3. Apply Theorem 1.7. 

5, (a) The only irreducible polynomial of degree 2 is x? + x +1. 

(b) Irreducible polynomials of degree 3 are of the form f(x) = x3 + bx? + cx + 1, 
where b,¢ & Z/(2). Sa (b,c) can be (1,0), (1,1), (0,0), (0,1). For/(x) to have no root in 
Zj/(2), we must have (b,c) = (1,0) and (0,1). So the irreducible polynomials of degree 
Zarex?+x?+ Land xetxtl. 

(c) Polynomials of degree 4 with nonzero constant term are of the form 


S00) = x4 + bx + ox? + det 1. 
I£f(x) is reducible over Z/(2), then f(x) must be one and only one of the following: 


SOO = (PF +x 4+ DOAH Xt NIH xt t+ x27 +1; (bd) = (0,10); 
S00) = (x3 + xP + DOCH ND =H tt xt txt); (60d) = (01,1); 
LOD = OOF EDT DS xtt 8 bx24t (664) = (1,0) 
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SOO =O +x4 Dt 1PH=xttx3tx41; (6,64) =(1,0,0; 
fOd=(eF lf Hxtth 


So the irreducible biquadratics are those corresponding to (b,c,d) = (0,0,1),(1,1,1), 
and (1,0,0); so they are x* + x+ 1, x*+ x34 x24 4x41, and x*4+33+1. 


Chapter 15, Section 2 


1. Let 0,1,2 be the elements of Z/(3). It is easily seen that none of these are roots of 
x?~x-— 1. Hence, x? ~ x — ] is irreducible over Z/(3). : 
Consider the set K = (a + buja,b € Z/(3)), where uw? — u— 1 = 0. Then Kisa field 
containing Z/(3) that contains one root and, hence, both the roots of f(x). 
3. The required extension is the field 


K={a+ but cu*+ du3a,b,c,d€ Q), 


where ut ~ 2 = 0. We can write u = V2. 

5. We invoke the Kronecker theorem (Corollary 2.4) to get successive fields K,C 
K,C +++ CK,, such that X, contains a root of /,(x), Kz contains a root of £(x), and so 
on. 


Chapter 15, Section 3 
1, FC KC E. Now avis algebraic over K = a is a root of an irreducible polynomial, say 
SQ) =agtat o> +a,x", a, K,i~=0,..,m. 


Consider the field ZL = F(do,...,2m,). Because X is algebraic over F, each a, is algebraic 
over F; so L is a finite extension (and so algebraic) of F (Theorem 3.6). Now a is 
algebraic over L => L{a)isa finite extension of L = {£ (a): L] < &, so, by Theorem 2.1, 


[L(a): F] = [L(a): LLL: F] < ©. 


This implies each element of L(a) is algebraic over F, and, in particular, a is algebraic 
over-F. 

3. (a) Let u= 2+ 5. Then (u— 5)? = 2; that is, u2— 10u+ 23 =0; so the minimal 

polynomial of V2 + 5 over Q is x? — 10x + 23. 

(b) u= 3V2+ 5 => (y— 5)? = 18; that is, x? — 10u + 7 = 0; so the minimal polyno- 
mial is x? — 10x + 7. . 

(ce) u=V—14 V2 = (v2 + 1) =V2 = ut + 2u?— 1 =6; so the minimal polynomial 
is x4+ 2x71. 

@) w= V2 — 3V3 > 2 = 2427 ~ 6 VE = (u? — 29)? = 36-6 = u* — $81? + 625 =0. 
So the minimal polynomial is x* — 58x? + 625. 

5. FC E, a,b € E. Now [F(a,b): F) = [F(a,5): F(a)) - (F(a): FJ, which shows that m di- 
vides [F(@,5): F]. Similarly, n divides [F(a,6): F}. Because (n,n) = 1, mn|[F(a,b): F]. 
But [F(a,5):F] =[F(a,b):F(a)]-[F(@:F] shows that [F(a,)):F]<mn. Hence, 
[F(a,8): F] = mn. 

7. Let [F(@):F) = n and [F(a’): F} = m. Obviously m S n. Let G(X) = ap tayx to + 
x™ be the minimal polynomial of a? over F. Then ag + aa? + +++ +a,a°"=0=4 
satisfies the polynomial ay + a,x? + +++ + a,x?" € F [x]. So n[2m. Because n is odd, 
nlm. But m = n. Hence, m =n. 
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9. We have a tower of fields 
F(x) 


L 


F 


Let y = p(/4(x) € L, p(x), 0 # g(x) € FL), » € F. Then p(x) — yg) = 0. This shows 
that x is algebraic over £. Thus, F(x) is algebraic over L. 
'q 2: 2: 2: 2: 
11. [ »-cos™| =-sin?—=. So 0? — woos = + cos? = = ~1 +608", yielding 
n n n n n 


2 
w* — 2wcos se + 1 =0. Thus w satisfies an irreducible polynomial of degree 2 over Q(u). 
n 


Chapter 16, Section 1 


1, (a) Let 1 #@ be a cube root of 1, Then the splitting field of x? — 1 over Q is K. 
K = Q(w), where w = (— 1 + ¥3i)/2; that is, K = Q(V3i). 
(b) x*+ 1 is irreducible over Q, because (x + 1)4+ 1 = x4+ 4x3 + 6x? + 4x4 2 is 
irreducible over Q (take p = 2 in the Eisenstein criterion]. Also, @ = cos(2/4) +i 
sin(n/4) = (1/ ¥2)(1 + i) is a root of x4 + 1, and the other roots are 


3a 3x i 
@? = cos — + isin — =—=(- 1 + f), 
4 2 


wo “ze ~i), 
ora ~2, 


so the splitting field is Q(v2,i). 
(c) The splitting field is O(V3i). } 
(d) The splitting field is Q(,/2, 2/3,0), where «o=(—1+,/3i/2. In (a), [K:Q] =2; in 
(b) [K:Q] = 4; in (c) [K:Q] = 2; in @) [K:Q] = 12. ; 

3. f(x) = x3 + ax + b must be irreducible over Q, otherwise the degree of the splitting 
field of f(x) over Q is J or 2. So let f(x) be irreducible over Q, and let f(x) = 
(x ~ a(x — a4)(x — @). Then the splitting field of f(x) over Q is K = Qa; ,@2,0%3), 
From the equation 
@, FO,4+ 0,50, a0, +0703 +0,8,=2, a10,0,>—4, Q 
we calculate 
D = [(a, — azo, — asa ~ o,)]? = — 403 — 276%, 


which is called the discriminant of x3 + ax + b.IfVD € Q, thenthe splitting field of (x) 
is K = Q(q), where a is any one of @, 2,03. For suppose & = a. Then 


(ex, — a4. Yory — O12 — 3) E Q = (A, — @)[Or2 — Ofer, + 2) + 27] EQ; 
that is, a, — a, € Qa), from (1). Also by (1), a, +a € Q(a), 80 ay 02,05 € Q(a); 
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that is, Bas is the splitting field, and [Q(a): Q] = degree of the irreducible polynomial 
fx) = 3. If VD EQ, then the splitting field K is Q(VD,qa) and [(K:Q] = 6. Thus, D = 
—4a? — 276? must be a square in Q in order that [K:Q] = 3. 


. We use the following result: If u satisfies a polynomial of degree mm over F, then 


(FQ): F] = m. Let {09 € F [x] be of degree n over F. Let a, ,05,...,&, be the roots of f(x) 
in E. Then 

[Fla,):F] <1, 

[F(a 0): F(a,)) $ (# — 1), 

[ECC 55g)? F(Q4 5. Qn] S 2. 

So 


[PCO Oe gooey Og) FY = LF (Oey pees On) FQ, posi) LEC 5p pt) FCO yo nD] 
+ [F(a FI<23--n= nt. 


|. Leta & E bea root of p(x). Let £ be another root of p(x) in some extension of F. Then 


since F[x]/( p(x) ~ F(8), where 6 is any root of p(x), it follows that F(a) = F(8). Wecan 
regard f(x) as a polynomial over F(a) as well as over F(f). Then Eis also a splitting field 
of f(x) regarded as a polynomial over F(a). Let K be a splitting field regarded as a 
polynomial over F(A). Then by the uniqueness of splitting fields (up to isomorphism), 
we have E = K. Further, because /(x) as a polynomial over F splits in E, it follows that 
splitting field of f(x) over F( 8) must be contained in £( A); that is, K C E( 8). However, K 
contains al! the roots of f(x), including £. Thus, K > E(f). Therefore, K = E( 8), Fur- 
ther, 


(E: F] = [E: F(@)][F(a): F) = (K: F(AF(A): F) = (KF) = [E(): F). 
Therefore, E = E(f),so BE E. 


9. f(x) is irreducible by Eisenstein’s criterion. Choose any two roots, say, a= /1+ 3/3: 


B=V1- V3. Since the minimal polynomial of a and f is the same, Q{a) ~ Q{A). 


Chapter 16, Section 2 


1, 


(a) The minimal polynomial of V2 aver Q is x? + 2, its roots in C are —7, — v—2, 
and both € Q(v¥—2). Hence, be is a normal extension of 

(b) The minimal polynomial off is x? ~ 175, whose roots are 5 V7 ‘and —5V7,and 
they lie in Q(5¥7). So Q67 is normal over Q. 

(c) By a similar argument, Q(V— !) is normal over Q. 

(d) If xis not algebraic over Q, then Q(x) is not an algebraic extension of Q. So Q(x) is 
not 2 normal extension of Q. 


. £ is a normal extension of F => £ is a splitting field of a family of polynomials over 


F= Eis a splitting field of a family of polynomials over K, because F C K, and any 
polynomial over F can also be considered as a polynomial over K. Hence, E is normal 
over K, 

Take_K = Q(¥2) and E=Q(¥2,o). Then QC QZ 2 € QZ), where = 
(—1 + V3i)/2. Clearly, Q(¥2) is not normal over Q, but Q(V2,«) is normal over Q(¥2). 


. Let Ebea finite extension ofa finite field F, and {E; F] = n. Then Eis also a finite field, 


and E*, the multiplicative group of £, is cyclic and generated by u, say, such that 
u’~! = |. Thus, w is a root of x” — x © F[x]. All the other roots of x” — x are 0 and 
powers of u, and so are in E. Hence, Eisa splitting field of x" — x € F[x}, and, therefore, 
Eis normal extension of F. 


Se ee oe 
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7. x} —x—1 is irreducible and has only one real root (consider graph of y=x3—x—1 
or refer to Chapter 16, Section 1, Problems 3 and 4). Thus Q(a) is not a normal extension 
because its minimal polynomial x> — x — 1 does not split into linear factors over Q. 

9. The smallest normal extension of Q(2'*, 3"/*) is the splitting field of (x* — 2)(x* — 3), 
namely, Q(2"/4, 31/4 i), 

11. Follows from the fact that any field E is normal over F iff each embedding ¢:E— F that 
keeps elements of F fixed sends E to £. 


Chapter 16, Section 3 
1, Let {0 = ag + ayx+ a,x? + +++ and g(x) = by + bx + bx? + +++. Then 
SOD + B(%) = (ay + bg) + (a, FO H Or HG, +B) XE+ 


= Sa +b) x! 

ind 
By definition of the derivative, 
(M0) + go) = Sila, + bx = Sia + Sib 

ind ind im1 
= fia) + eC. 
3. Suppose f(x) € F[x] has a root « of multiplicity 2. Then 

f= —a)"6), Ga) #0. 


If (x) € F, then f(a) = 0, k= f,...,.2— 1, and fa) = nf # 0. Suppose A(x) is of 
degree =1. Then 


FOX) = nx — a)? 1G(X) + Oe — a)"G'(X) = HF — 2)" G1), G0) #0 
SH) = (ay *(x), F(a) #0, : 


LOR) = (&— Why), $1 (0) #0, 
FOX) = G,- 10x) + (x — @HL-10). 


Thus, f"- (a) = 0 and f(a) = $,_,(a@) # 0. The converse is obtained by retracing 
the above steps. 


Chapter 16, Section 4 


1, The mapping @: x++ x? is an endomorphism of the ring F, since (x + yp)? = x? + y? 
and (xj)? = x*y?, @ is also i-1, since Ker @, an ideal of F, must be (0). Because |F|is 
finite, @ is 1-1 and onto. That is, ¢ is an automorphism of F. Thus, if@ € F, ab & Fsuch 
that b? = a, The unique d is called the pth root of a and written Va. 

3, By Theorem 4.3, GF(23), the Galois field with eight elements, is the splitting field of 
x®— x over GF(2), Also, the multiplicative group of GF(2°) is cyclic, of order 7, and 
generated by any element 6#1. So GF(2*) = {0,6,...,57), where 1+54---+6°=0, 
a6. 


GF(13)= the set of integers modulo 13 = (0,1, 2,..., 12), 
which is generated by 2. 
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5. The field F of four elements is the set {0,1,@,1 + &}, where 1 + a@ + a? = 0, Anirreduc- 
ible polynomial of degree 2 over Fis x? + ax + 1. An irreducible polynomial of degree 
3 over F is x3 + x? + ax +a 1. An irreducible polynomial of degree 4 over F is 
Xttaxt+ox?t(at Yeti. 

7. Let |F{= p*. First assume that p # 2. For any fixed a € F, let. 4 = {a — x2Jx € F} and 
B=(y4ly € F). Note that |4|=(p"— 1)/2 + 1 =(p"+ 1/2. Also, [B|= (p"+ 1/2. 
This implies that AM B # ©. Hence, a can be written as a sum of squares. Next, we 
assume that p = 2. Then the mapping (x) = x? of F into Fis bijective. So if a € F, then 
there exists x € F such that a = x?. 

9. If f(x)= x? —x—1, then f’{x) #0. So the roots of f(x) are distinct. Further, if @ is a 
root, then « + 1 is also a root. Thus the p roots may be written as «,a+1,...,a+{p— 1). 
If zeZ,, then all roots lie in Z, and so 0 must be a root of f(x), which is not true. This 
shows Z,(2) (# Z,) is a splitting field of f(x) over Z, and [Z,(a):Z,] =p, proving f(x) 
is irreducible over Z,. 


Chapter 16, Section 5 


1. V3 ~ v2 = 1/3 + V2) € QI + VB), s0_¥3,v2 € Q(v3 + v2); that is, Q(V3,V2)C 
Q(v3 + V2). Trivially, Q(V3 + V2) C Q(V3,v2). Hence, Q(V2,V3) = Q(v2 + V3). 

3. Put 0 = V2 + w. Then 6? = 2 + 2V2m—(w + 1) € Q(8). This implies w(2 V2 — 1) € 
Q(6). So (2V2 — 1 € Q(B); that is, 8 > 2V7—3- 4-243 -2VI—1 € QE); that 
is, ¥2€Q(8). This together with cw(2V2—1)€ Q(6) gives wE€ Q(6). Hence, 
QW2 + &) = QW2,0). 

5. Let F bea field with p™ elements and E be an extension of F having p" elements. Then 
E = F(a) where a€E and so ” —a =0, This implies a is a separable element, and hence 
F(a) is a separable extension of F. 

7. x? —x—1 or any of its factors cannot have repeated roots. 


Chapter 17, Section 1 
1. (a) S, = (1,0), 6: Y2— ¥2e?, w — @?. The basis of E over Q is 
42,¥4,0,0 Ya ¥4). Let 


a=x,+x2+ x3V4 + xyeo + xo 2 + xa V4 © Q02,2), 
x, EQ, i= 1,2,...,6. 


Then o,(a)} = @ gives 


39 qy2 - Yq? 
x, + xg en) + 2,(V eo? + V2en) + xye0? + xgo7V20? + x42? + V2 
: , : Oe one a ois eae 


that is, 


~ x4 t YUH x, — x2) + Ve — 23) + OF > &, ; 
+ wV2(—x,) + oV4(—x, + x;) = 0, 


which gives 

xX =0=%X, Xa Xp 

So 

ax, t+ x3V4 + x04 + xen. 


pane et cam 
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Thus, 
a= x, +x V4-w + x02 Q(a Vd), 
Conversely, if a € Q(w¥2), o,(a) = a. Hence, Es, = Q(w? V4). 
(b) As in (a) we can show that if 
a=x,+ xV2+ xy V4+ x0 + xyoV2+ xeon V4 Es, 
then x, = 0 = x,, and x, = x,. Therefore, 
O= XH x2 +o)+ xo FX x0? V2 + xo € Q(w? V2). 
Also, Q(w?¥2) C Es,. Thus, Es, = Q(w? V2). 


(c) With « as in (a), o,{a) = a gives x, = x5 = X= 0. Therefore, Es, = Qa. 
(d) As in (a), we can show that if 


a= xX, + x,V2+ xyV4+ xo + x2 + xeoVbe Es, 


then x, = 0 = x3 = x5 = X80 @ = x, + x,0 E Q(w). Hence, Es, = Q(w). 


Chapter 17, Section 2 
1, (a) G(K/Q) = (1,0,,02,¢3}, where 


64:13 + ~V3,N5 > V5, 
0:43 + ~¥3,V5 > ~5, 
03:¥3 — V3,V5 > — V5. 


(b) G(Q(a)/Q) = {1,0}, where o: a > a2, 
(c) x4—- 3x?+4=0, So 
2 StJ/-7_342/~74 (JI2+/-1ey, 
en 2 ~ 2 , 
hence, x = +(v7 + 1)/2. Thus, the roots of x4 — 3x?+ 4 are 
Viti -VI-i Vi~i -VI+i 
are Petree eae 2 
The splitting field is E = Q(v7,i), and (E:Q] = 4. The Galois group obtained ex- 
actly before is the set of automorphisms {1,0, ,0),03), where 
OH: Vio vi, ivi, 
OVI V7, ini, 
Oy: VT VI, ii. 
3, Write down a composition series of the Galois group G(Q(u)/Q) by considering Sylow 
2-subgroups. 


x 


Chapter 18, Section 2 


1. Let @ be a primitive mth root of unity in F. Then 1,@,@?,...,.77! are the distinct roots 
of f(x) = x" — 1 € Fx]. So f(x) does not possess multiple roots in F, and so f’(x) = 
nx*”! # 0, This implies that either char F = 0 or char F f'n. 
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3. Let char F = p. Suppose x? — 6 € F[x} is reducible over F. Let @ be a root of x? — bin 
its splitting field E. Then x? — b = (x — a)’. Thus, by hypothesis, some factor (x — a)’ 
of (x — a)? belongs to F [x]. This implies — ra € F, yielding a € F. Therefore, E= F. 
Now let char F ¥ p. Ifa isa root of x? — din its splitting field Z, then a,aa,...,a0w?-! 
arethe p roots of x? — 6, where @ is a primitive pth root of unity in E. Suppose 
J(xX) € F[x] isa factor of x? — b, where degree f(x) = r > 1. The product of the roots of 
S(x) is of the form a = a’w,, oF = 1. Thus, a = aw, € F,s0 a? =a? = ,0<r<p, 
Choose integers s,f such that rs + pt = 1. It then follows that 6 = b'b?! = arspe' = 
(a‘b')? = f?, say, where B & F. Therefore, f is a root of x? — b; so E = F(a). 


Chapter 18, Section 3 


L (a) F(x)=x* —9x + 3 has a real root in the interval (0, 1) and another real root in (1, 2). 
(Use the intermediate value theorem of analysjs.) By Descartes's rule of signs the 
number of positive roots <2, and the number of negative roots =t. So f(x) has 
exactly two nonreal roots. By Theorem 3.6 the Galois group of f(x) is isomorphic 
to S,. Hence, by Theorem 3.2, f(x) is not solvable by radicals. 

(b) Let p(x) = 2x5 — Sx* + 5. If we put y = 2x, then p(x) transforms to f(y) = 4 (> — 
5y4 + 80). Let 2¢y) = y5 — Sy4 + 80. Then the roots of f(y) or those of g(y) are 
twice the roots of p(x). So the solvability of p(x) by radicals is equivalent to the 
solvability by radicals of g(y), The purpose of this transformation was to enable us 
to be able to apply Theorem 3.6, which holds for monic irreducible polynomials. It 
is clear, by Eisenstein’s criterion, that g(y) is irreducible over Q. 

Further, by Descartes’s rule of signs, the number of positive (negative) real roots 
is <2 (1). Therefore, the total number of real roots <3. But by the intermediate 
value theorem, g(y) has three roots, one in each of the intervals (— 2,~ 1), (2,3), and 
(4,5). Hence, there are exactly three real and two nonreal roots of g(y) (and so of 
p(x)). Thus, by Theorem 3.6 the Galois group of p(x) is S;. This proves p(x) is not 
solvable by radicals. 

(c) f(x) = x5 — 8x + 6. As explained before, there are at most three real roots. There is 
one reat root in (0,1) and one in (1,2). Hence, there are exactly two nonreal roots of 
f(x) in C, which shows that f(x) is not solvable by radicals over Q. 

(d) f(x) = x — 4x + 2. By Descartes’s rule of signs the number of real roots = 3. There 
is one real root in the interval (0,1) and one in (1,2). Hence there are exactly two 
nonreal roots of f(x) in C, which shows that f(x) is not solvable by radicals over Q. 


Chapter 18, Section 4 


(@) x} + x3 + x} = 8} — 35,8, + 355, where 8, = x,t xX_+ X53, 82 = HyXq + XQXy + 
X5X15 $3 =X, XqXye 

{b) Let s = xx} + x3x3 + x}x}. Then 53 = (x, x2 + 2X3 + 4%, = 5 + 2555,; that 
is, s = s} — 2535). 


() 


(eft Dad + xBkad +x) = [od tad + aad 


3 
=e —xP) (where f= x3 + x3 + x3) 


a 
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Om ODA EA AD + dad + xdxd t xdxd ~ xfxdd 
3— 8 + 1(53 — 25,53) — 83 
(sf — 2s,\(s} — 25155) — $3. 


aud 


(d) 
3 
(xy + x9) + 3) Fx) = IIc: -x,) 


= SP SEX, A X_ FX) + 5 (pH 2 + Xp Xo + XQXs) — Ay XyXy 
= 5] — SPA 915. — 55 = 945. — 55. 


Chapter 18, Section 5 


1, Let o =the angle 2/15; that is, a is 24°, But sin 24° = 4(VI5 + ¥3 - V0 = 25), 
which is 4 constructible number by Theorem 5.2. Hence, by Remark 5.9, the angle 
2n/15 is constructible; that is; it can be trisected by ruler and compass. 

3. cos 18° = ¥10 + 2 ¥5/4; so by Theorem 5.2, cos 18° is a constructible number. Hence, 
by Remark 5.9, angle 18° isconstructible; that is, angle 54° can be trisected by ruler and 
compass. 

5. (i), (ii), and (v). 


Chapter 19, Section 1 


1. Apply Theorem 1.1 and Schur’s lemma, 


Chapter 19, Section 2 


1, We use induction on 7 and Theorem 2.6, Assume the result is true for 1 = m. Then 


RO ORDO Rar 
(0)@ ++ OM ORs: 


so R,@ + OR,, and R,,4, noetherian imply, by Theorem 2.6, that R, @ ++ © 
Ryn, is noetherian, 

3. Follows from Theorem 2.3. 

5. See Problem 3 in Section t of Chapter (2. 

7. Assume Ref) A = (0). Let 0=a,¢+ a,c? + ++ +a,c", a,€ A. Then a, +a,e+ 
st a,c™'=0; so —a,=a,ce+ ++ +a,¢7"' EAN Re=(0). Thus, a,'=0. 
Continuing like this, we obtain a; = 0 for all i = 1,...,m. Hence, Ef, Ac‘ isa direct sum 
of left ideals Ac‘. This gives an infinite properly ascending chain of left ideals: Ae C 
Ac ® Ac? C Ac @ Ac? © Acs © +++, a contradiction, Thus, AM Re # (0). 


=R,O + OR, 


9. Any descending chain A, 2 4, DA; -*- ofleftideals of the ring R is alsoa descending 


chain of subspaces of the vector space R over D. Because [R: D] < ©, there must exist a 
positive integer 7 such that A, = 4,4, = °'*. Hence, R is left artinian. 


11. If possible, let © E37, 4, be the direct sum of left ideals in R. Then OL%,,4,D 


©2%2,4,3 OF2,A,>D +++ is an infinite properly descending chain of left ideals, a 
contradiction. 
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Chapter 19, Section 3 


1, By the Wedderburn~Artin theorem R = R, @ --: © R,, where each R, is a matrix 
Ting over a division ring. If isan idealin R, then! = J,@ --- © I,, where J, isanideal 
in R,. This implies J, = (0) or R,, since R, is a simple ring. Hence, R,/f, = R, or (0). 
After renumbering if necessary, we may assume R/I = R, X --- X R,, where each R, is 
a nonzero matrix ring over a division ring. Clearly, the R;'s do not possess nonzero 
nilpotent ideals. Hence, R/7 cannot passess nonzero nilpotent ideals, 

3. Let A bea nil ideal. Because R is artinian, A is nilpotent. Thus, WC U. Next, let Bbea 
nilpotent left ideal and suppose B” = 0. Then (8 + BR)” C B”R + B” (by induction). 
Hence, B + BR isa nilpotent ideal. Thus, B+ BRC Vor BC Y. This implies UC V. 
Finally, if C is a nilpotent right ideal, then, as before, C + RC is a nilpotent ideal. This 
implies C+ RC is a nil ideal, so CCN. This yields V<N. Hence, NCUCVCN, 
Therefore, N= U=Y. 

4. Hint: R = {ax + by + cla,b,c € Z}, subject to x? = 1, xy= y, y? = 2y, and R is not 
artinian. 

5, Note that R is artinian with no nonzero nilpotent ideals; so by the Wedderburn - Artin 
theorem, R = direct sum of matrix rings over division rings D;. That each division ring 
D, is F follows exactly as in the proof of the Maschke theorem. 


Chapter 20, Section 3 
1, (a) 


‘10 ~=0 
01 8 
0 0 10 


is the Smith normal form of the given matrix, which may be obtained by performing 
Ry — Ry, Ry + 3Ry, Cy + 3C;, Cy + 2Cy, Ry + 2R3, Ry — 2Rz, C2 — SC,, and so 
on. Thus, rank = 3. 

(b) 


10 0 
01 0 
0 0 &tIP(Xx+3) 


is the Smith normal form of the given matrix. Rank = 3, 
3. (a) Clearly, the two elements are linearly dependent over Z. So rank = 1. 
(b) By performing elementary operations on 


23 14 
A=|1 230 
1114 
we can reduce A to 


1000 
010 0}. 
0030 


Thus, the rank of the subgroup is 3. 
{c) As explained in (b), we find rank = 3, 
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Chapter 21, Section 3 
(a) Because [! 1] is equivalent to [1 0], the abelian group is isomorphic to Z X Z/1Z ~ 
Z. 


(b) Let 


3-2 0 
A= 1 O1f. 
SM 32 


By performing elementary operations, 4 can be transformed to 


10 0 
01 04. 
0 0 3 


Thus, the abelian group is Z/IZ X Z/\Z X Z/3Z = Z/3Z. : 
{c) Proceeding as in the preceding problem, we find that the abelian group is Z/2Z. 


Chapter 21, Section 4 


(a) Let A be the given matrix. The invariant factors of A — x/ are 1, 1, (x4) 
(x — 1)? = x3 ~ 6x? + 9x — 4. Thus, the rational canonical form of A is 


00 4 
10 -9 |. 
01 6 


(b) If A is the given matrix, then the invariant factors of A — x/ are 1, 1, x3 — 9x2 + 
14x ~— 8. Thus, the rational canonical form of A is 


00 8 
10 -14 ]. 
01 9 


{c) The rational canonical form of the given matrix is 


000 0 
100 1 
010 -~3 
001 3 


Chapter 21, Section 5 
1. (a) 


0 4 2 
A=]-3 8 3}. 
4-8 -2 


On A — xi, we perform (i) R, + R3, (ii) Ry + XR, (ili) Rs — 4R2, (iv) Cy + xC,,(v) 
Cy +00 — INC, (VI) Ry + H+ Rg, (Vii) Cy — 3Cp, (Wid) R, > Ry, (Ry > Ry, 
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(x) £R2, and (xi) —4R,, successively, and obtain 


1 0 0 
0@-2 0 |. 
0 0 (2) 


The invariant factors of A — x/ are 1,(x — 2),(« ~ 2)?, and the elementary divisors 
are (x ~ 2), (x — 2)*, Thus, the Jordan canonical form is 
2 
2 9 
t 


({b) Let 4 be the given matrix, The invariant factors of A — x/are 1,1,1,(x — 4),(x — 5)’. 
Thus the elementary divisors are (x — 4), (x — 5); so the Jordan canonical form is 


Chapter 22, Section 2 
1) 2@e= 2 @ 82-8. 
b 8b 
(ii) Choose integers a, 6 such that 6a + 7b = 1, Then 
KOH =X(6a + 7H/@ p= Wa@jt+X7b@j=04+xXb@O7H =O. 


(iii) Consider the map from Q x Z to Q given by (g,a)-+ga which is clearly balanced. 

‘Thus there exists a homomorphism from Q.@zZ to Q that is invertible. 4 
(iv) As usual consider the balanced map Zp x Z,—Zy where (d,b)-ab. This is well 

defined, since d is'the g.c.d. of m and n and induces a homomorphism @:Z,,@z, 2, Za. 

We can define a suitable homomorphism f:Z) + Z,@z Z, which is the inverse of x, 
(v) Use canonical maps (¢.g., see Theorem 3.1). 


Chapter 22, Section 3 


1. Consider the balanced map from M x Re to Me given by (m, ae)— mae. This induces a 
homomorphism from M @ Re to Me which is invertible, 


Chapter 22, Section 4 


1, Any element 3m, @(Sjrye;) of M@pF can be rewritten as LlLunyry) Oe; = Dix; We, 
xjeM, Now M@eF & @ SyeyM;,M;= M, under Lx; @ej> Vx). Thus Lx, @e, = Oi 
each x; =0, proving uniqueness of representation of elements of M @prF, as desired. 

3. F= @LyesAp Ap= A. BOsF x BOTA; ~LjB@,A;~ OSB, direct sum of |] 
copies of B, That (1 @¢;);¢, is a basis of B®, F is clear (see Problem 1). 

5. In Problem 3,choose A = R, B = R/M, where M is a maximal ideal. R/M is a field. Since 
B@,F is a vector space over the field B, any two bases have the same cardinality, The 
same is thus true for the free module F (see Problem 3), 


Se tee ee 
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7. Let 6-+44B5C-=0 be an exact sequence of right R-modules. Consider the induced 
sequence A@aN F5BQgN CORN, where {* = f@ fy, g* = g@1y. Since g is onto, 
it immediately follows g* is onto. Also, g* f* =(e@Iy)(f @ ly) =2f @Iy =4, since 
gf =0. Thus, Im {* < Kerg*. We proceed to show Im {* = kerg*, and thus proving the 
desjred result. 

Consider a mapping from C x N-+B@,N/Im f* given by (c,n)+5@n+Im f*, 
where g(b) = c. Since Im -{* c Kerg*, the mapping is a well-defined balanced map and 
induces a homomorphism a:C@gN~+B@,N/lm f*. Furthermore, g* induces a 
homomorphism f:B @, N/Im f* > C@gQN, whose kernel is Kerg*/Im f*. Observe that 
af = identity, and so f is 1 —t. This gives lm f* > Kerg* and so Im f* = Kerg*. 

{J@N need not be a left exact functor. For 0+ Z+ Q-> Q/Z-+0 is exact. However, 
0>Z,@,Z—>Z,@zQ is not exact since Z,®zZ=Z, and Z,@zQ =0. 


Chapter 22, Section 5 


1. B= M,(K) has a basis {e;,|1 <i, j <n} consisting of matrix units, as an algebra over K. 
A typical element of A @x B is ), ;4,;® ¢;;,.4,;¢A- Define canonical maps to show that 
A@ x M,(K) = M,(A). 


3. Let a, b, c, deZ, b #0, d AO. The map ¢ given by (a/b, el) > is balanced and induces 
an algebra homomorphism ¢:Q@2Q—7Q, which has an inverse w given by 


w(a/b) = a/b @ t, for dy/(a/b) = a/b and Wo(a/b @ c/d) = W(ac/bd) = ac/bd @ 1 = =@ c= 


5. Let (¢;),,, be a basis of E over F. Thus p(x) = D7 , x'a,eE[x] can be rewritten as 
PAX) = TI Dyer xlajye;, ajj€F, and where all but finitely many «,,, jeA, are zero, This 
gives p(x) = Si. D>)ej, PEF LX]. 

Now the map (f{x},@— f(xja of F{x} x E> E[x] is balanced and induces a 


homomorphism F[x] @¢ E + EL<], and its inverse is given by p(x) + D,p(x) @e;- 


wenn 


a 
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Abel, N.H. (1802~1829), 352 
abelian groups, 63, 159, 246 
Cauchy's theorem for, 146 
fundamental theorem of finitely 
generated, 141, 408 
invariants of finite, 144 
of order a upto isomorphism, 
144, 145 
type of, 144 
action of groups, 107 
by conjugation, 108, 112 
by translation, 108 
addition or sum 
of complex numbers, 36, 185 
of matrices, see matrices 
of natural numbers and integers, 
234, 240 
algebra, 170 
group, 177 
quaternion, 177 
of linear mappings, 269 
algebraic 
closure, 293, 295 
element, 289 
extension, 290 
number, 299 
structure, 61 
system, 61 
algebraically closed field, 295 
alternating group A,, 134 
of degree n, 134 
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simplicity of, 135 
annihilator 
left and right, 195, 374 
antihomomorphism, 192 
antiisomorphism, 192 
Artin, E. (1898-1962), 297, 369~71, 386 
artinian 
mudule, 369, 370 
ring, 371, 386 
ascending chain condition (acc) 
for modules, 369 
for rings, 370 
associates, 212 
associative law, 22 
generalized, 24, 162 
automorphism 
of field, 293, 305, 314 
of group, 71, 104 
inner, 71, 104 
axiom of induction, 233 


binary operation 
associative, 22 
commutative, 22 
distributive, 22 
pointwise, 44 
Boole, G. (1815-1864), see Boolean 
ring 
Boolean ring, 168, 207 
Burnside, W. (1852~1927) 
theorem, 114 
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cancellation law, 64, 237 
canonical form 
generalized Jordan, 423-4 
Jordan, 424 
rational, 417 
canonical or natural 
homomorphisms, 92, 189 
mapping, 18 
cardinal number, 25 
cartesian product 
of groups, 67 
of mappings, 19 
of rings and modules, 171, 248 
of sets, 9 
category, 426 
Cauchy, A.L. (1789-1857) 
theorem, 146, 147 
Cayley, A. (1821-1895) 
theorem, 86, 109 
center 
of dihedral group, 89 
of groups, 73 
of p-groups, 113 
of rings, 169 
of symmetric group, 89 
centralizer, 82 
characteristic 
of fields, 170 
function, 18 
polynomial, 414 
of rings, 170 
roots, 399, 414 
chain, [2 
chain conditions 
ascending, 369 
descending, 369 
chain of partially ordered sets, 211 
Chinese remainder theorem, 202, 
260 
class equation (formula), 113 
column 
matrix, 40 
of matrix, 40 
module, 393 
rank, 394 
space, 276 
vector, 40 
commutative 
binary operation, 21 
diagram, 16, 259, 429 


group, 63 
ring, 160 
commutator, 93 
subgroup, 93 
companion matrix, 45 
complex numbers, 35, 185 
component of ordered pair, 9 
componentwise binary operations, 
44, 171 
composition of mappings, 15 
composition series 
composition factor of, 120 
of groups and modules, 120, 387 
congruence 
modulo ideal, 184 
modulo n on Z, 10 
conjugate 
class of element of group, Itt 
class of subset of group, 113 
classes of S,, 131 
of subset, 113 
constructible 
angle, 361 
circle, line, point, 359 
n-gon, 363 
number, 359 
with ruler and compass, 358 
content of polynomial, 221 
countable set, 26 
crossed homomorphism, 344 
cycles, see permutations 
cyclic groups, 73, 82 
converse of Lagrange’s theorem for 
83 
generators of, 84 
of same order, 83 
subgroup of, 83 
cyclic endomorphism, 414 
cyclic extension of field, 344 
F-eyclic subspace, 414 
cyclic module, 250 
cyclotomic polynomial, 341 


Dedekind, R. (1831-1916) 
lemma, 323 

degree 
of dihedral group, 87 
of extension of field, 285 
of polynomial, 220 
of symmetric group, 84 
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DeMorgan, A. (1806-1871) 
rules, 6 
denumerable set, see countable set 
derivative, 307 
descending chain condition (dec) 
for modules and rings, 369 
determinant, 49 
cofactor of element of, 53 
elementary (row, columm) 
operations, 394 
expansion according to ith row, 54 
expansion according to jth column, 
54 
over commutative ring, 49 
product theorem of, 52 
properties, 49, 50, 51 
diamond isomorphism theorem, 98 
direct product 
of groups, 139 
of modules, 248 
of rings, 171 
direct sum 
of groups, 139 
of ideals, 196 
of modules, 248 
of rings, 171 
direct summand, 251 
disjoint 
cycles, 85, 129 
permutations, 85, 129 
sets, 5 
distributive Jaw, 22, 159 
division algoritm 
for euclidean domain, 217 
for integers, 32 
for poynomials, 220 
divisor, 30, 212 
greatest common (g.c.d), 33, 215 
zero, 164 
domain 
embeddable in division ring (field), 
226, 230 
euclidean, 217 
integral, 163, 212 
of mapping or function, see mapping 
principal ideal, 183, 211, 216, 218, 
397, 402 
unique factorization, 
213-16, 219-23 
double quotient isomorphism 


419 


theorem, 99 
duplicating cube, 362 


Eisenstein, F.G.M. (1823-1852) 

criterion, 284 
element, 3 

algebraic, 289 

identity (left, right), 61, 62, 159 

inverse (left, right), 62 

invertible, 62, 172, 175 

irreducible, 212 

maximal, 211 

minimal polynomial of, 290 

order of, 75 

power of, 24 

prime, 30, 212 

regular, 224 

separable, 316 

torsion, 404 

torsion-free, 404 

unit, 172, 175 

unity, 62, 160 

von Neumann regular, 176 
elementary divisors, see matrices 
elementary operations, see matrices 
elementary symmetric functions, 356 
embeddable, see monomorphism 
embedding, 188 

of field in algebraically closed field, 

296 

of integra] domain in field, 226 

of ring in ring with 1, 193 
endomorphisms 

of abelian group, 167 

of group, 70 

of module, 254, 257 
epimorphism, 70 
equa} 

mappings, 14 

marices, 39 

sets, 3 
equivalence 

class, 12 

of matrices, 397 

relation, 10 
euclidean domain, see domain 
Euler, L. (1707-1783) 

function, 35 

—-Fermat theorem, 35, 79, 174 
exact sequence, 259 
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extension 
algebraic, 290 
cyclic, 344 
degree of, 285 
of field, 285 
finite, 285 
finitely generated, 292 
Galois, 330 
infinite, 285 
normal, 305, 326-8 
separable, 316, 318, 319, 326 
simple, 317 
transcendental, 290 
externa} direct product {sum) 
of groups, 139 
of rings, 17t, 198 


factor, 30 
module, see quotient 
of normal series, see normal series 
faithful 
module, 252 
representation of group, 109 
family, 20 
Fermat, P. de (1601-1665) 
theorem, 35 
fields, 37, 163 
of algebraic numbers, 299 
characteristic of, 170 
finite, 310~15 
finite extension of, 285 
finitely generated extension of, 292 
fixed (of group of automorphisms), 
323 
of fractions, 226 
Galois, 311 
Galois extension of, 330 
infinite extension of, 285 
normal extension of, 305, 326-8 
perfect, 316 
prime, 310 
radical extension of, 348 
separable element of, 316 
separable extension of, 316, 318, 
319, 326 
separable polynomial over, 316 
simple extension of, 317 
splitting, 300 
transcendental extension of, 290 
first isomorphism theorem, 97 


first principle of induction 31, 233 
Frobenius, G. (1849-1917) 
endomorphism 314, 344 
function, see mapping 
functor, 427 
contravariant, 427 
covariant, 427 
left exact, 436 
right exact, 436 
fundamental theorem 
of algebra, 299, 338 
of arithmetic, 31 
of finitely generated abelian group, 
141, 408 
of finitely generated modules, 402 
of Galois theory, 330 
of homomorphism for groups, 97 
of homomorphism for modules, 256 
of homomorphism for rings, 190 


G-sets, see action of groups 
Galois, E. (1811-1832), 352 
extension of field, 330 
field, 311 
group, 330, 350 
Gauss, C.F. (1777-1855) 
lemma, 221, 283 : 
Gaussian integers, 174, 217 
generalized Jordan blocks, 423 
greatest common divisor, see divisor 
groups, 62 
action of, 107 
algebra, 177 
automorphisms of, 70, 104 
centralizer of subset of, 82 
class decomposition of, 113 
class equation formula of, 114 
class of nilpotency of, 126 
commutative, 63 
commutator of, 93 
commutator subgroup of, 93 
complete, 105 
composition factors of, 120 
composition series of, 120-3 
conjugation action of, 108, 110, 112 
correspondence theorem for 
subgroups of, 100 
cyclic, 73, 82-3 
defining relations of, 86, 90 
degree of symmetric, 84 
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derived, 93 

dihedral, 87 

direct product of, 139 

endomorphisms of, 70 

endomorphisms of abelian, 167 

of even permutations A,, 133 

faithful representation of, 109 

finitely generated abelian, 141, 408 

finitely generated, 75 

Galois, 330, 350 

generators and relations of, 
86, 90 

homomorphic image of, 70 

homomorphism of 69, 91 

identity of, 62 

inner automorphism of, see 
automorphism 

isomorphic, 70 

isomorphism of, 70 

isotropy, 110 

Klein four, 69, 89 

left (right) regular representation of, 
87 


linear, 66 

monomorphism of, 70 

nilpotent, 126-8 

nonsolvability of symmetric, 135 

normalizer of element (or subset) 
of, 92, 110 

nth center of, 126 

nth derived, 124 

nth power of element of, 63 

octic, 89, 95 

orbit decomposition of, 112 

orbit of element of, 111 

order of, 64 

of order eight, (52 

order of element of, 75 

of order p?, pg, 152 

permutation, 84, 86 

of prime power order, 113, 126, 144 

product of subsets of, 91 

of quasi-regular elements in ring, 
175, 176 


" quaternion, 69, 95 


quotient, 92 

simple, 101 

solvable, 124-6, 351 

solvability of prime power, 126, 127 
stabilizer of subset of, 110 
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Sylow p-subgroup of, 146 
Sylow theorems for, 147, 148 
symmetric, 84, 87 

of symmetries, 65, 87-9 
transitive permutation, 353 
trivial subgroup of, 72 

of units in ring, 175, 176 


Hilbert, D. (1862-1943) 
basis theorem, 375 
problem 90, 345 
Hélder, O. (1859-1937), 121, 387 
homomorphisms 
fundamental theorems, 97, 190, 256 
Kernel and image of, 70, 71, 188, 254 
split, 268 
homomorphic image, 70, 188, 254 


idealizer, 195 
ideals, 179 
annihilator, 195, 374 
comaximal, 203 
correspondence theorem for, 191 
direct sum of, 196 
finitely generated, 182 
large, 381 
maximal, 192, 203 
minimal, 202 
nil, 210 
nilpotent, 209 
order, 420 
primary, 219 
prime, 206 
product of, 205 
radical of primary, 219 
right, left, 179 
sum of, 196 
trivial, 179 
idempotent element, 170 
identity 
endomorphism, 255 
of group, 62 
mapping, 14 
matrix, 44 
of ring, 160 
image 
of group, ring, module, 70, 188, 254 
of element, 14 
of mapping, 15 
improper divisors, 212 
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indeterminates, 166, 297 
indexed family, 20 
integers, 30, 240-$ 
modulo n under addition, 64 
modulo n under multiplication, 64 
inverse (left, right), see, element 
image, 20 
invertible element, 62, 172 
irreducible 
element, 212 
polynomial, 28 
isomorphism, 70, 188, 254 
isotropy, see stabilizer 


Jordan, C. (1838-1922) 
-Hdlder theorem, 121, 387 


Kernel of homomorphisms, 71, 
188, 254 
Kronecker, L. (1823-1891) 
delta, 43 
theorem, 287 


Lasker, E. (1868-1941), 391 
Lagrange, J.L. (1736-1813) 
theorem, 78 

large ideal, see ideals 
lattice, 12 

distributive, 187 

modular, 97 
leading coefficient 

of polynomial, 220 
least common multiple (I.c.m.), 35 
linear combinations of elements, 250 
linear mappings, see mapping 
linear transformations, 254, 268-78 
linearly dependent elements, 263 
linearly independent elements, 263 
list, 20 
lower pound, 11 

greatest, 11 


map, see mapping 
mapping or function, 14 
balanced, 428 
oiadditive, 428 
bijective, 16 
canonical (natural), 19 
cartesian product of, 19 


codomain, 14 
composite (composition), 15 
domain of, 14 
graph of, t4 
identity, 14 
image of, 14 
inclusion, 14 
induced, 18 
injective. see one-to-one 
insertion, see inclusion 
insertion of, 14 
inverse image of set under, 19, 
100, 191 

invertible, 17 
left inverse of, 18 
linear, 254 
one-to-one, 16 
onto, 16 
preimage of elerent under, 14 ( 
proiection, 19 
tange of, see image of 
restriction of, 18 
right inverse of, 18 
surjective, 16 

Maschke, H. (1853-1908) 
theorem, 385 

matrices, 39 
block multiplication, 47 
blocks of, 46 
characteristic polynomial of, 414 
characterisitc roots of, 414 
column, 40 
column of, 40 F 
column space of, 276 
companion, 415 
diagonal, 40 
diagonai of, 40 
dot product of, 42 
eigenvalues of, 414 
elementary (operations), 396 
elementary divisors of, 418, 424 
entry, 39 
equal, 39 
equivalent, 397 
identity, 44, 
invariants of, 399 
inverse of, 44 
invertible, 44 
Jordan blocks of, 423 } 
Jordan-canonical form of, 424 
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of linear mappings, 268-73 
matrix units, 45 
muitiplication (product) of, 42 
negative of, 41 
partitioned, 46 
rank of, 273, 400 
rank-nullity theorem of, 276 
rational canonical form of, 417 
rectangular, 40 
ring of, 164 
row, 40 
row of, 40 
row rank of, 274 
row rank of, 274 
scalar, 40 
scalar multiplication, 41 
size, 39 
Smith normal form of, 397 
square, 40 . 
strictly upper (lower) triangular, 40 
submatrix of, 46 
sum of, 41 
of transformation from one basis to 
another, 269 
transpose of, 45 
upper (lower) triangular, 40 
zero (null), 41 
naximal 
element; see element 
ideal, see ideals 
normal subgroup, see subgroups 
ninimal 
ideal, see ideals 
polynomial, 290 
nodular law, 252 
nodules, 246 
artinian, 369-70 
column, 393 
completely reducible, 262 
composition series of, 387 
cyclic, 250 
direct sum of, 248 
direct sum of submodules of, 251 
endomorphisms of, 254, 257 
factor, see quotient 
faithful, 252 
finitely cogenerated, 368 
finitely generated, 250, 402 
free, 264 
homomorphic image of, 254 
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homomorphism (R-homomorphism} 
of, 254 
irreducible, 260 
isomorphic, 254 
isomorphism (R-isomorphism) of, 
254 
left and right, 246 
linear (R-linear) mapping of, 254 
noetherian, 369-70 
primary 389 
quotient, 255~6 
rank of free, 266 
row, 393 
simpte, 260 
standard basis of, 264 
subisomorphic, 389 
submodule of (R-sabmodule), 
248, 250 
sum of submodules of, 250 
trivial submodules of, 248 
uniform, 388 
monic Polynomial, 220, 282 
monomorphism 
of groups, 70 
of rings, 188 
muttiple, 30, 212 
roots, 307-10 
multiplication or product 
of complex numbers, 36, 185 
of matrices, see matrices 
of natural numbers and integers, 
239, 240 
multiplicative set, 224 
multiplicity of roots, see multiple roots 
multiplication table, 67 


n-ary operation 21 
n-tuple, 20 
natural numbers, 30 
negative integers, 242 
Neumann, J. von (1903-1957) 
regular element, see element 
nilpotent elements, 170 
Noether, E. (1882-1935), 369-81, 391 
—Lasker theorem, 391 
noetherian 
modules, 369 
rings, 371 
norm of element, 348 
normal series, 120 
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normal (contd.) 
equivalent, 121 
factors of, 120 
normalizer, 92, 110 
nth center of group, 126 
nth derived group, 124 
nth root of unity, 71, 340 


“one-to-one mapping, see mapping 


one-to-one correspondence, 17 
between conjugate classes of S, and 
Partitions of n, 131 
between family of nonisomorphic 
abelian groups of order p® and 
partitions of e, 144 
between ideals of ring and its 
quotient ring, 191 
between linear mappings and 
matrices, 269 
between subgroups of Galois group 
and subfields of field, 330 
between subgroups of group and its 
quotient group, 100 
orbits, 1114 
order 
of element, 75 
of group, 64 
ideal, 415 
ordered 
basis, 268-71 
domains, 243, 244 
pair, 9 
ring, 243, 244 
set, 20 
Ore, O. (1899-1968) 
condition, 228 
domain, 228 
orthogonal family 
of idempotents, 201 
Osofsky, B., (1937-), 391 


partial order, 10 
partially ordered set (poset), 11, 211 
partition into quotient set, 12 
peano, G. (1858-1932) 

axioms, 233 
permutations 

cycle (r-cycle), 48, 85 

cycle structure of, 130 

cyclic decomposition of, 129 


disjoint, 85, 129 
even, odd, 49, 133 
p-group, see groups of prime power 
order 
Poincaré, H. (1854-1912) 
theorem, 79 
pointwise operation, see binary 
operation 
polynomials, 165, 183, 219 
content of, 221 
cyclotomic, 341 
degree of, 220 


Galois group of, 330-9 
primitive, 221, 282 
Toot (zero) of, 282 


reducible, 281-3 
separable, 316 
solvable by radicals, 348-55 
symmetric, 355 
poset, see partially ordered set 
Positive integers, 242, 245 
power of element, see element 
primitive polynomial see 
polynomials 
primitive root, 340-7 
principle of mathematical induction, 
233-4 
projection, 19, 255 


quasi-regular element, 175 
quaternion algebra, see algebra 
quaternion group, see groups 


quotient, 32 | 
groups, modules, rings and sets, see 
under respective headings 
r-cycle, see permutations 
R-homomorphism (R-linear), see 
modules 
radical extension of fields, 348-9 
rank-nullity theorem, 276 
rational cononical form see matrices 
recursion theorem, 33 
regular element in ring, see element 
regular multiplicative set, 224 
relation, 9 
antisymmetric, 10 
congruence, 10 
conjugacy, 112, 113 
equivalence, 10 
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partition of set under equivalence, [2 


quotient set of set under 
equivalence, 12 
reflexive, 10 
symmetric, 10 
transitive, 10 
relatively prime elements, 215 
remainder in division algorithm, 32 
representations 
faithful, 109 
of linear mappings, 268-72 
(left) regular, 87 
right noetherian ring but not left 
noetherian, 380 
right (left) quotient ring, 230-2 
restriction of mapping, see mapping 
rings, 159 
additive group of, 159 
antihomomorphism, 192 
antiisomorphism, 192 
artinian, 371~5, 382-8 
artinian but not noetherian, 372 
Boolean, 168, 207 
center of, 169 
characteristic of, 170 
commutative, 160 
component, 17 
direct product of, 171 
direct sum of, 171 
division, 163 
embeddable in field (division ring), 
226, 230 
external direct sum of, 198 
factor, see quotient 
of formal Laurent series, 177 
of formal power series, 176 
of fractions, 225 
of Gaussian integers, 174, 217 
generalized associative law of, 162 
homomorphic image of, 188 
homomorphism of, 188 
idempotent element, 170 
identity (unity) of, 160 
of integers, 159, 233, 241 
of integers mod n, 160 
invertible element, 172, 173 
isomorphic, 188 
isomorphism of, 188 
{eft artinian but not right artinian, 
385 
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locai, 195, 226 

of matrices, 164 

monomorphism of, 188 

multiplicative set in, 224 

von Neumann regular element in, 
176 

nilpotent element in, 170 

noetherian, 371-81 

noncommutative, 160 

opposite, 193 

ordered, 244 

polynomial 165, 219 

prime, 209 

prime subring of, 174 

quaternion, 177 

quotient, 184, 225, 226 

of quotients, 230 

of real quaternions, 163 

of real-valued continuous func- 
tions, 160, 173, 208 

regular elements in, 224 

right noetherian but not left 
noetherian, 380 

semisimple artinian, 386-8 

simple, 204 

of subsets of set, 168 

total quotient, 225 

trivial, 160 ; 

units of, 175, 212 

unity (identity) of, 160 

with Ore-condition, 228 

without | embedded in ring with 1, 
193 

without zero divisors, 163-4, 212-23 

zero divisors in, 164 

zero element of, 159 

root (zero) of polynomial, 282 
ruler and compass constructions, 358 


Schur, 1. (1875-1941) 

lemma, 262 
second and third Sylow theorems, 

148-9 

second isomorphism theorem, 98 
second principle of induction, 31, 239 
semidirect product, 97 
semigroup, 61 
semisimple artinian ring, 386-8 
separable element, see element 
separable extension, see fields 
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separable polynomial, see polynomials 
sequence, 20 
series 
composition, 120-2 
normal, 120, 125 
upper central, 126 
sets, 3 
complement of, 5 
difference of, 5 
disjoint, 5 
empty, 4 
equal, 3 
equipotent, 25 
family of, 20 
finite, 4 
index, 20 
infinite, 4 
intersection of, 5 
null, 4 
power, 7 
proper subset of, 4 
quotient, 12 
subset of, 4 
union of, 4 
universal, 5 
void, 4 
simple extension, see estension 
simple root, 307 
simplicity of A,, 135 
Smith normal form, see matrices 
solvability of equation by radicals, 
348-52 
solvable Galois group, 350-2 
solvable group, see groups, 
split extension, 97 
splitting field, see fields 
squaring circle, 362 
stabilizer, see groups 
standard basis, 264 
subdivision ring, 168 
subfield, 168 
subgroups, 72 
correspondence theorem for 
subgroups, 100 
cosets of, 77 
cyclic, 73 
generated by subset, 75 
index of, 78 
internal direct product of, 139 
maximal normal, 101 


normal, 91 
proper, 72 
Sylow p-subgroup, 146 
trivial, 72 
submodules, 248 
cyclic, 250 
direct sum of, 251-2 
generated by subset, 250 
sum of, 250-1 
trivial, 248 
subring, 168 
generated by subset, 169 
prime, 174 
subset, 4 
subspace, 248 
successor of element, 233 
successor map, 233 
surjective mapping, see mapping 
Sylow, L. (1832-1918) 
p-subgroup, see subgroups 
theorems, 147-9 
symmetric function, 355 
symmetries of geometric figure, 65, 87 
symmetry (distance preserving 
permutation), 87 


tensor product, 428 
of modules, 428, 431 
of algebras, 436 

third isomorphism theorem, 99 

torsion element, see element 

torsion-free element, see element 

total quotient ring, 225 

totally ordered set (chain), 12 

trace of element, 348 

transcendental extenstions, see 
extension 

transfinite cardinal number, 26 

transitive permutation group, see 
groups 

translation, see action of groups 

transposition, 85 

trichotomy law of integers, 242, 243 

trichotomy law of natural numbers, 
237 

trisecting an angle, 363 
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unary operation, 22 
unique factorization domain, see 
domain 
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unit, see rings 

unity, see rings 

upper bound of chain 11, 2it 
least, 11 

upper central series, see series 


vacuously, 4 

Vandermonde, A.T. (1735-1796) 
determinant, 56 

vector spaces, 246 
algebra of linear transformations 

of, 269 

basis of, 264 
dimension of, 266 
direct sum of subspaces of, 251 
finite-dimensional, 266 
finitely generated, 250, 265 
infinite-dimensional, 266 
linear transformation of, 254 


quotient space of, 256 

standard basis of, 264 

sum of subspaces of 250 
TF-eyclic subspace of, 414 
Venn diagrams, 5 


Wedderburn, J.H.M. (1882-1948) 
—Artin theorem, 382~4 
well-ordering property of natural 
numbers, 30, 238 
Wilson, J. (1741-1793) 
theorem, 35, 82 


zero divisor, see divisor 
zero element of ring, see rings 
zero of polynomial, see root 
Zorn, M. (1906-1993) 

lemma, 211 
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